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Foreword 


Itis perhaps surprising that prehistoric rock art played 
so little part in the development of British and Irish 
archaeology. It was not recognised until the 19th century 
when its equivalents in Scandinavia and the Iberian 
Peninsula were already well known. It hardly featured 
in academic writing before the 1930s in Ireland and the 
1970s in England. In Scotland, more interest had been 
shown from an early stage, but again this distinctive 
material had no role in prehistoric studies. Why was this? 

One reason is often overlooked. Because the carved 
motifs are entirely abstract or non-figurative, they could 
not be employed as illustrations of prehistoric life in the 
same manner as their Northern European counterparts. 
Indeed, they were much harder to recognise on the 
ground, and many examples may have been mistaken for 
geological features: a problem that can still arise today. 

Another reason why this material was neglected is 
that it was discovered, recorded and discussed almost 
entirely by amateur archaeologists. That is strange, 
as some of the same people were responsible for 
excavations and field surveys whose results were widely 
disseminated. It was as if rock art was considered to be 
a fringe activity, located somewhere beyond the limits of 
inference. During the 1950s and 60s academics were all 
too prone to make statements about what archaeology 
could not investigate, and sometimes they did so to 
justify their own lack of imagination. 

Over the last 30 years the situation has improved 
considerably, and the change is signified by the 


appearance of this book, and of others like it. Much of 
this work has been forward-looking and has helped to 
integrate the study of prehistoric rock art with broader 
currents in field archaeology and archaeological 
theory. But the work is still influenced by its origins 
as a fringe pursuit and lacks the impact of comparable 
research elsewhere in Europe. There is still a feeling 
that it can be left to amateur archaeologists, whilst 
the professionals engage in more important activities: 
a view that is as patronising as it is wrong. There is 
an emphasis on recording rather than interpretation 
which no longer characterises the best excavations or 
field surveys. There is an extraordinary reluctance to 
look beneath the ground surface, and there is also an 
emphasis on management which is perfectly legitimate 
but presupposes that it is already known what needs 
to be managed and why. In short, there still remains 
a need for imaginative research. It is unfortunate that 
so much can be said about the details of individual 
designs when very little is known about when they 
were made and how they were used. 

This book reflects a number of new initiatives, and 
for that reason it is most welcome. It makes a powerful 
case, not for an archaeology of rock art (which is not 
needed), but for an archaeology which integrates rock 
art into a wider vision of the past. The people who 
pioneered this kind of fieldwork have often felt that 
their work was undervalued or ignored. Now it is time 
to set the record straight. 


Richard Bradley 


The discovery of ancient, intriguing and vulnerable 
images that we call rock art has led me to ask many 
questions which have been, and still are, asked. The 
discovery of new panels and the re-recording of others 
has been a delight rather than a task, for the places 
where they are found are exciting, often lonely, beautiful 
and at times uneasy. Fortunately the quest has not 
been a means of earning a living, nor have there been 


demands on me from an institution to publish any 
learned 'papers'. The study of rock art has been, and 
remains, a part of life, and not its be-all and end-all. 
I share this independent approach with an increasing 
number of enthusiastic investigators. 

As the chapters in this book testify, what began for 
many as a hobby has become an industry, in which the 
tools of modern archaeology have been employed to 
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record with greater accuracy, to locate sites precisely, 
and to undertake research into the mineral structures 
of rocks and their vulnerability to water, frost, mosses 
and lichens. This admirable harnessing of science to 
the study of rock art has made people more aware of 
their heritage, which in the past was almost ignored by 
professional archaeologists. 

The revival of interest in rock art has its downside 
too; there are even more esoteric and crackpot theories 
emerging in the search for meaning, unsupported by 
evidence. What people are doing is to project their own 
minds and wishes into what they imagine people would 
have thought and felt over 4,000 years ago. 

In a way, this is not surprising; people are looking 
for new personal gods. They thread the land with 
alignments and claim some sites as a source of spiritual 
energy. What is worrying is that so many people 
have the arrogance to ‘know’ without supporting this 
‘knowledge’ with evidence. I accept and share a great 
reaction to The Power of Places, but we bring to them 
our whole lives and upbringing, inevitably colouring 
our judgement. On the other hand, an approach which 
invents a new language of unnecessary complexity for 
itself, which excludes others not in the know, can become 
cold and dispassionate, often tortuous and unhelpful 
in the quest for understanding and sharing. 

We shall have to weigh up the widespread interest 
in rock art, the surge in producing refined databases 
with a caution; that all our knowledge may bring 
us nearer to our ignorance. We must also remember 
that rock art belongs to human activity for thousands 
of years in many countries, and still continues to be 
made. Its nature differs, the images can be similar or 


dissimilar, but the urge to make the marks is universal. 
We now share through travel, literature, and the Web 
our discoveries with many groups that are as interested 
as we are, but the more we learn, the more we become 
aware that analogies desperately sought may not be 
justifiable. British rock art is particularly difficult to 
interpret because of its almost total absence of pictures 
of recognisable activities, and those who study rock 
art in other countries, even where there are pictures, 
cannot say precisely what they mean. 

So we have testimony in these chapters to a new 
direction in rock art studies that will help us to 
understand it, but not to understand it completely. 
The next step in the study must be excavation of a 
carefully-selected number of sites which are designed to 
answer research questions — a process that has already 
started. 

Itis imperative that hand-in-hand with investigation 
should be the preservation of the rock art itself, and 
making some of it accessible to a growing audience. It 
must be displayed to the highest possible standards. 
People should be allowed to and encouraged to 
express their reactions to it; I have been delighted, for 
example, with the art work created by exposure to 
Northumberland rock art of young people from Newton 
Aycliffe when they found their own images to say what 
mattered in their lives and produced work of very high 
quality (see Beckensall 2006, 207-14). 

We must also keep independent and academic 
researchers close together in their work, for so many 
people have much to give. With care, consideration for 
others, and with an agreed focus of activity, the study of 
British rock art is once more ready to move forward. 


Stan Beckensall 
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Introduction 


Prehistoric rock carvings have been recognised and 
recorded in Britain since the early 19th century, but they 
have remained on the margins of academic research, 
archaeological curation and public awareness until the 
last decade. Until recently, British rock art studies were 
primarily in the hands of specialist amateurs, many of 
whom had devoted decades of their lives to locating 
and documenting the carvings. The contribution 
made by key figures within this rock art community 
is acknowledged in this volume by Boughey, himself 
an independent amateur (Chapter 6). By the late 1990s 
the quantity of carved panels recorded in Britain had 
escalated hugely due to the activity of a growing 
number of amateur enthusiasts. This raised urgent 
questions about wider public access, management 
and conservation, and drew attention from both the 
academic sector and heritage agencies. 

In 1999 English Heritage commissioned the 
Archaeology Group in the School of Conservation 
Sciences in Bournemouth University, and the Institute 
of Archaeology in University College, London to 
undertake a Rock Art Pilot Project (RAPP). The two 
main aims of RAPP were to make a critical review of 
the current state of rock art studies, data availability 
and methodologies, and to present recommendations 
for the future. The six proposals set out in the resulting 
RAPP Report (1999) formed the basis for English 
Heritage's Rock Art Management, Access, Study and 
Education Strategy (RAMASES), which provided a 
coherent framework for directing future work on rock 
art. A steering committee comprising experts and key 
stakeholders was appointed to address the RAPP 
proposals and, by the early 2000s, heritage agencies in 
Britain were poised to take up the reins. 

Since then, significant advances have been made 
both in recording technology and in our understanding 
of some of the main issues surrounding British rock 
art. A number of exciting survey, remote sensing, and 
excavation projects have been undertaken, for example 
at Hunterheugh in Northumberland (Waddington et al. 
2005), on the Isle of Man (Darvill and O'Connor 2005) 
at Ormaig and Torbhlaren, in the Kilmartin valley (e.g. 
Nash and Stanford, Chapter 2, this volume; Jones and 
O'Connor 2007), at Drumirril in Ireland (O'Connor 2003) 
and at Ben Lawers on Tayside (Bradley pers. comm). 


These have explored the relationship between rock art, 
landscape and archaeological features, and have begun 
to address the challenging questions of chronology 
and purpose. The appropriation of technological 
developments from other fields has also changed 
how we analyse rock art in the landscape, from visual 
reconstructions of prehistoric landscapes (Winterbottom 
and Long 2006) to the use of GIS models of rock art 
distribution as a basis for interpretation (e.g. Fairén- 
Jiménez 2007). 

The past few years have also seen a dramatic rise 
in conferences, seminars, exhibitions and publications 
devoted to rock art studies. In both 2005 and 2006 
there were no less than three conferences or conference 
sessions dedicated to British rock art and several books 
have been published on the topic in recent years. In 
January 2005, the launch of the Newcastle University 
Beckensall rock art website made rock art widely 
accessible, both physically and intellectually (see Mazel 
and Ayestaran, Chapter 12, this volume), stimulating 
public interest. The amateur sector continues to thrive 
and has expanded into cyberspace with a number of 
web communities growing up around collections of 
images and online discussion forums (van Veen and 
Brouwer, Chapter 14, this volume) inspiring new 
generations of rock art devotees. The launch of the 
England's Rock Art (ERA) website and database in 
July 2008 symbolises the magnitude of the changes that 
have occurred — from a selection of disparate, personal 
archives gathered by a range of specialist amateurs 
using different methodologies, to a publicly accessible, 
national index of standardised rock art records compiled 
by a partnership of professionals, specialist amateurs 
and trained volunteers. 

Theincreasing exposure of rock artto the wider public 
has been accompanied by a raised awareness amongst 
heritage bodies in Britain. Close liaison with European 
colleagues from countries with extensive rock art, such 
asScandinavia, has provided valuable models to inform 
management and conservation solutions. Partnerships 
between major land owners and managers such as the 
Forestry Commission, MOD (see Abramson, Chapter 
9, this volume) and National Park Authorities (see Lee, 
Chapter 8, this volume) have started to tackle some of 
the key concerns for rock art management in the varied 
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landscapes of Britain. Changes are already apparent, 
for example with the English Heritage-led clearance 
of vegetation at Roughting Lynn in Northumberland. 
Petrological and geological work has, for the first time 
in the study of British rock art, focussed specifically 
on crucial questions underlying the deterioration of 
prehistoric carvings and the impact of human and 
biological agents. Jefferson and Jefferson (Chapter 
11, this volume) set out the results of this pioneering 
project, and lay foundations for expanding our limited 
understanding in this area. Building on their work, 
English Heritage is supporting postgraduate research 
to explore rock art erosion through Optical Coherence 
Tomography and Magnetic Resonance Imaging. These 
initiatives represent an important start, but far more 
scientific analysis is urgently needed to improve how 
we preserve and protect rock art for the future. 

Our maturing perspective has also brought a 
more incisive critique of the boundaries we draw 
between carved and natural features on rock surfaces 
(see Sharpe and Watson, Chapter 4, this volume) 
with implications for recording methodologies and, 
consequently, for interpretation and management. 
A greater understanding of geological features and 
weathering processes will aid this analysis; changes in 
viewpoint may be harder to achieve. 

The creation of an accurate, comprehensive record 
of the carvings underpins all future research and 
management strategies. During the past few years a 
number of valuable initiatives have explored how rock 
art should best be recorded. These include partnerships 
with volunteers and specialists to testnew methodologies 
through the Northumberland and Durham Rock Art 
Project (NADRAP) (see Barnett, Chapter3, this volume) 
and English Heritage Landscape surveys (see Oswald 
and Ainsworth, Chapter 5, this volume). NADRAP also 
provided the tools and framework for constructing the 
national archive for England's rock art (ERA), the scope 
of which will soon be expanded beyond the north east, 
providing consistent and comparable data for the whole 
country. Three-dimensional data capture technology has 
spawned powerful new tools for recording rock art (see 
Bryan, Chapter 1, this volume; Trinks et al. 2005; Díaz- 
Andreu et al. 2006; Barnett et al. 2005). Laser scanning 
of a number of carved panels in Britain since 1999 has 
produced an archive of hyper-accurate 3D records that 
will enable long term monitoring of surface decay and 
its underlying causes. The low-cost photogrammetry 
piloted by English Heritage and NADRAP volunteers 
provides a valuable and versatile new recording method 
that has already been used to capture detailed 3D 
information for much of the rock artin Northumberland 
and County Durham. 

Alongside progress in recording, research and 
management there have been exciting developments 


in creative projects aimed at raising awareness of 
rock art. These include the Not Set in Stone project in 
West Yorkshire (co-ordinated by one of the authors 
in partnership with English Heritage and the Manor 
House Museum, Ilkley), and the Penrith Museums 
Project (see Clarke and MacDougall, Chapter 13, this 
volume). Schools initiatives such as the art-based 
projects at Newton Aycliffe High School and Keighley 
High School (the latter part of the English Heritage 
Education and Outreach programme) have enabled 
younger members of the community to explore rock 
art from new angles. Creative workshops with visually 
impaired people in Newcastle (co-ordinated by English 
Heritage and NADRAP) brought a different perspective 
on accessibility to British rock art. The opening of 
the dedicated rock art gallery in the new Museum 
of the North in 2009, will bring British rock art to a 
wider audience and will provide an important focus 
for education and understanding for everyone. The 
ERA website now provides a central focus for English 
rock art and the accompanying brochure provides a 
uniquely accessible guide. However, as the balance of 
articles in this book reflects, there is still little direct 
involvement of the wider public - and young people 
in particular — with rock art. More coherent outreach 
work, especially with the education sector, should be 
viewed as an essential investment. There are also still 
urgent issues to be addressed regarding human impact 
on and sustainability of rock art sites, and it is vital that 
any improvements in public access develop in tandem 
with appropriate site management, and with education 
on best practice. 

Over the last few years, the ways in which we perceive 
and document rock art have shifted irreversibly. This 
book brings together the experiences and informed 
opinions of the key organisations and stakeholders 
responsible for the conservation, management and 
accessibility of British rock art. The chapters in this 
volume document an exciting period of change that 
is still on-going and, together, they address the main 
issues that currently underpin the future survival of 
our prehistoric carved heritage. Although the chapters 
are grouped into three sections covering recording, 
management and presentation respectively, this is 
intended as a loose arrangement as there are many 
overlapping, interrelated and interdependent themes 
between the sections. The contributions illustrate the 
wide range of perceptions and approaches to the study, 
and the diversity of individuals and institutions who 
have become drawn into this fascinating subject, with 
independent researchers, heritage managers, artists and 
academics each bringing a unique perspective. We hope 
that this book will both inform new directions in rock art 
management strategies and provoke further initiatives 
through which these strategies can be implemented. 


Tertia Barnett and Kate Sharpe, November 2008 
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Inspecting the carvings during the 2009 ‘Rock Art Meeting’ at Braes of Balloch, Perthshire. There is a growing appetite for 
involvement in rock art identification and recording amongst amateur communities (see Chapters 3 and 6). 


1. Three dimensional rock art recording: 
a 'lower-cost' photogrammetric approach 


Paul G. Bryan 


Within the recording of rock art two dimensional techniques, such as rubbings and photography, have traditionally 
been employed. Although sufficient for basic documentation needs, both have limitations which can restrict the level 
of detail and objectivity of the recorded data. Moreover, neither technique is capable of accurately and non-intrusively 
recording the true 3D form of the host rock surface — a further limitation which can itself restrict future investigation, 
assessment and presentation potential. 

Within the context of the Northumberland and Durham Regional Rock Art pilot project, a ‘lower-cost’, non-intrusive 
approach to 3D recording is being trialled. As this is photogrammetrically based, it still requires the volunteers to 
capture a set of stereo-photography and scale measurements for each identified rock art site. However rather than 
using the same high-level of camera and survey equipment, typically used for metric surveys of cultural heritage, it 
utilises a low-cost combination of consumer level digital camera and scale bars to acquire the primary field package. 
Coupled with on-going developments of ‘lower-cost’ photogrammetric processing software, such as Topcon's PI-3000 
‘Image Surveying Station’, this amalgamation of digital technologies is showing great potential for objectively and 
non-intrusively recording large numbers of rock art sites — all to millimetric accuracy and in three dimensions. In 
addition the exciting presentation opportunities offered by 3D data will undoubtedly contribute to raising public 


awareness and appreciation of rock art generally. 


Introduction 


The recording of both petroglyphs (engraved) and 
pictographs (painted images) has traditionally 
been tackled by two-dimensional approaches such 
as ‘rubbings’, tracings and photography. Although 
adequate for documentation purposes neither is able 
to accurately capture the three-dimensionality of the 
host rock, the shape and form of which may have 
influenced the designs carved or painted upon it, and 
thus may limit any future interpretation, presentation 
or monitoring work. 

Within the context of the Northumberland and 
Durham Regional Rock Art pilot project, an alternative, 
non-intrusive approach to 3D recording is being trialled 
based on a ‘lower-cost’ version of photogrammetry 
— one of several techniques that are typically used for 
metric surveys of cultural heritage. 


Metric Survey Techniques 


‘Metric survey’ is the term used internationally to 
describe the application of precise, reliable and 
repeatable measurement methods within heritage 
documentation. Whether it is a simple sketch of a 
section of architectural detailing or a 3D model of a 
historic building or landscape, the creation of a metric 
survey ‘base map’ forms a key component upon which 
conservation actions may be accurately recorded and 
planned. In addition it forms an efficient and accurate 
method of conveying the evidence on which analytical 
interpretation may be based. 


Direct and Indirect techniques 


The metric survey technology currently available for 
3D recording can these days be categorised between 
Direct and Indirect Techniques. 

This distinction is principally made between tech- 
niques based on imagery, be it traditional photography 
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Table 1.1. Direct and indirect techniques of metric survey technology. 


Direct Techniques 
Non image based 


Indirect Techniques 
Image based 


Used where selected information is required and the selection must be 
made at the point of capture. They rely on the surveyor understanding 
the selection requirements as well as the technical constraints on the 


application of technique. 


Table 1.2. Techniques currently available for metric survey. 


Direct Techniques Indirect Techniques 

Non image based Image based 

Drawing 2D | Photography - 2D 
Still/Panoramic 

Theodolite — 3D | Rectified Photography | 2D 

EDM/REDM 

GPS 3D | Photogrammetry 3D 
Laser scanning 3D 


or modern digital imaging, and those based on direct 
selection at the point of capture. The techniques 
currently available include thise shown in Table 1.2 
As can be seen above, not all current techniques 
clearly embrace the direct/indirect distinction notably 
laser scanning. Although this is a point based survey 
approach, analogous to EDM/REDM (REDM - Reflector- 
less Electro-magnetic Distance Measurement) 'direct 
operation, the recent incorporation of imagery either 
directly observed within the scanner or provided 
indirectly through an external camera, is providing 
potential for a truly integrated recording solution. 
Recording, as described by ICOMOS (ICOMOS 
general assembly, Sophia, 1996), is 'the capture of 


Used where there is a need for undifferentiated 
metric data or when the size and extent of the 
subject is too large for direct techniques to achieve 
equal resource 


information which describes the physical configuration, 
condition and use of monuments, groups of buildings and sites, 
at points in time and it is an essential part of the conservation 
process’. For rock art, this can be interpreted as capturing 
both spatial and textural information on the carvings, 
their position on the host-rock and immediate context 
within the surrounding landscape, and their current 
condition. Although traditional recording is able to 
provide most of this, albeit in a two-dimensional form, 
outputs tend to focus on interpreting and understanding 
both the prominent and indistinct carved features 
through graphical, line-based illustration. Although a 
subjective process, modern metric survey techniques 
can provide mechanisms for replicating this However 
they are best focused on objectively recording in three 
dimensions both the spatial location, context and 
physical configuration of the carvings and, along with 
surface texture, provide new output and presentational 
possibilities for understanding, displaying and interact- 
ing with rock art. 

For the 3D recording of rock art, two metric survey 
techniques offer greatest potential - laser scanning and 
photogrammetry. As can be seen from the table below, 
both techniques have advantages and disadvantages 
that make them more suitable to certain areas of 
application than others. 


Table 1.3. Advantages and disadvantages of laser scanning and photogrammetry. 


Laser Scanning Photogrammetry 
Advantages Disadvantages Advantages Disadvantages 
Applicable on all 2D and Produces very large data files, | Applicable on all 2D and 3D | Requires two photographs to 


3D surfaces 


often difficult to view at 
highest resolutions 


surfaces 


form the primary stereo-pair 


Depending on scanner 
can provide very detailed, 
sub-millimetric accuracy 
3D data 


Hardware still expensive and 
sophisticated processing 
software required to produce 
useable data 


Depending on camera and 
methodology, can provide 
detailed, millimetric 
accuracy 3D data 


Traditionally requires 
sophisticated camera and 
expensive processing 
equipment 


‘Point-cloud’ approach 
excellent for recording 
surfaces 


‘Point-cloud’ not so good for 
recording discrete edges 


Stereo-pair provides 
potential for recording both 
surfaces and discrete edges 


Drawn data often viewed as 
being ‘subjective’ and 
removing object from context 


Ideal for modelling, 
visualisation and 
monitoring applications 


Vector (line) output still 
requires manual digitisation 


Stereo-photography 
excellent archival record 


Requires post-processing to 
generate useable data - can 
be time-consuming 


Very fast — near real-time 


Heritage application still 
maturing 


Lower cost PC based 
processing solutions 
available 


Sometimes regarded as 
‘expensive and needlessly 
accurate’! 
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Laser Scanning 
A generic definition of a laser scanner is: 


any device that collects 3D coordinates of a given region 
of an object's surface automatically and in a systematic 
pattern at a high rate (hundreds or thousands of points 
per second) achieving the results (ie 3D coordinates) 
in (near) real time. 

Boehler and Marbs 2002 


The term laser scanner may apply to a range of 
survey instruments that operate on a wide variety 
of measurement principles, accuracies and scales 
of operation. Whether they are operated from a 
moving platform, such as an aircraft, or a stationary 
position on the ground they are all characterised by 


Figure 1.1. Close-range laser scan of Ketley Crag Rock 
Shelter, Northumberland acquired using Minolta Vivid 900 
triangulation scanner. 


laser observation in some form which allows a large 
quantity of 3D measurements to be collected in a short 
space of time. Laser scanners generally operate on 
one of three principles: triangulation, time of flight or 
phase comparison. Although all may theoretically be 
used for rock art recording, the most appropriate for 
the accurate recording, investigation, visualisation, 
monitoring and even replication of both the carved 
detail and the surrounding host rock surface is currently 
triangulation. 


Photogrammetry 
An international definition of photogrammetry is: 


The science, and art, of determining the size and 
shape of objects as a consequence of analysing images 
recorded on film or electronic media 

Fryer, 1996 


Thetechnique is based upon the capture of photography, 
or its modern digital imaging equivalent, which 
is then used to indirectly provide measurement 
information on the object in question. Although some 
basic measurement can be obtained from a single, 2D 
image, it is the acquisition of a pair of overlapping 
images — commonly referred to as stereo-photography 
- that, along with some element of scale, creates the 
stereo-model from which 3D data extraction can take 
place. 

Typically acquired in an orthogonal, 'square-on' 
manner, this ‘left/right’ stereo-pair can be processed 
in a number of different ways to provide a variety of 
outputs suitable for recording. 

The photogrammetric technique is not new, having 
been first applied by the French inventor Aimé Laussedat 
(often referred to as the ‘Father of Photogrammetry’) 
back in the 1850s for producing maps of Paris. Since 


Figure 1.2. Stereo-pair of rock art panel at Bowes Museum, Co Durham. 
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Table 1.4. Outputs and processes. 


Output Process 


Line drawing 


Using either a photogrammetric plotting machine or Digital Photogrammetric Workstation 
(DPW), an operator views the stereo-model in 3D and manually digitises around the 
required features. Digitised data is typically exported directly into CAD!. 


Digital Surface Photogrammetric software automatically compares the pixels in both left & right digital 

Model images and where matches occur, a three dimensional co-ordinate is computed. To provide 
useable, solid surfaces, points are typically combined together using triangular ^meshing' 
techniques. 

Contour plot Using the digital surface model, contours are automatically derived by the 
photogrammetric software at user selectable intervals. 

Orthophotograph | Using the digital surface model, pixels in each separate digital image are transformed to 
remove the scaling error caused by depth displacement. Produces what is effectively an 
accurate ^photo-map' of the surface. 

3D Model Both the digital surface model and associated textures, provided by the original digital 


! CAD - Computer Aided Drafting 


then the technique and associated camera/ processing 
equipment has been through many transitions and 
developmental stages, resulting in the modern day 
Digital Photogrammetric Workstation. 

As can be seen above, this is basically a workstation 
computer, equipped with sophisticated photogram- 
metric software that, with the assistance of a ‘real-time’ 
3D monitor, is able to simultaneously display the 
"left/right' stereo-pair using either polarising or LCD- 
shutter glasses. This 'real-time' 3D viewing enables 
the operator to manipulate, extract and transcribe 3D 
data at a variety of scales, from entire landscapes right 
down to individual rock-carved features. Although a 
very powerful technique, photogrammetry has not been 
fully exploited in some heritage areas as itis sometimes 
deemed to be 'expensive and needlessly accurate'. In some 
senses this statement is correct as the technique is 
inherently accurate, through the combination of high 
quality stereo-imagery, survey control and various 
orientation and checking procedures that need to 
be successfully undertaken prior to data generation. 
Although millimetre accurate data may indeed be 
generated, this may equally be recorded at a lesser 
resolution and accuracy, depending on the scale of the 
project and output requirements. Also both the survey 
camera and photogrammetric plotting machine, being 
precision engineered and traditionally used by a limited 
worldwide group of specialist surveyors, have remained 
expensive to purchase. Therefore within the latest 
digital transition, where the specialist plotting machine 
has been replaced by the workstation computer/3D 
display/software combination, it is encouraging to see 
more 'lower-cost' photogrammetric approaches and 


images, are combined together to form three dimensional models. This typically occurs 
outside the photogrammetric process, using 3D modelling software. 


Figure 1.3. Digital Photogrammetric Workstation (DPW). 


software solutions being developed that are now readily 
applicable and affordable by many different recording 
communities. 


'Lower-Cost' Photogrammetry 


Digital cameras 


The 21st century has already seen a dramatic shift away 
from film towards digital based camera platforms. 
However within photogrammetry, the wide scale 
adoption of ‘borne-digital’ imagery has been restricted 
by the limited resolution of early camera sensors that 
were insufficient for detailed recording applications. 
This has required the continued application of expensive, 
film-based survey cameras and photogrammetric 
scanning of the resultant negatives/transparencies to 
facilitate any digital based processing. However as 
sensors within professional SLR-based designs are 
now regularly exceeding the 10MPixel level and are 
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increasingly being incorporated into sub-£1,000 digital 
cameras from all the major manufacturers, the era of 
"borne-digital' photogrammetry is definitely upon us. 
Atthe other end of the price scale, image resolutions 
of consumer-grade, sub-£300 digital cameras are now 
regularly exceeding 5MPixel, opening up new ‘low-cost’ 
application areas such as rock art recording. Existing 
research has already suggested 5MPixels to be an 
appropriate, entry-point for 'low-cost' photogrammetry 
(Chandler 2005) even though with suitable care, and 
working within a 1m range of the object, sub-mm survey 
accuracies are possible. However in order to achieve 
such accuracy, itis prudent to first model the geometric 
parameters of the camera in order to define: 


e the precise focal length of the lens at exposure 

* lens distortion, both in radial and tangential 
directions 

e the central ‘principal point’ of the image sensor 

e the exact dimensions of the individual pixels 
making up the sensor 


This collection of parameters is commonly referred to as 
‘Camera Calibration’. Even though it has traditionally 
been performed in university laboratories, using 
multiple imagery of a precisely observed test-wall, 
these days it can also be determined directly by the user 
using one of the calibration routines that are now being 
inserted into ‘lower-cost’ photogrammetry software. 


Scaling 


Although it is possible to extract and measure usable 
survey data from a single stereo-pair, the inclusion of 
some form of scaling information on or near the object 
will significantly add to its value and utility. Commonly 
referred to as control, the traditional approach has 
been the placement of a series of fixed targets on the 


object itself — a minimum of four points per stereo-pair 
is typically suggested — followed by their observation 
using a theodolite to provide 3D co-ordinate values. 
Using this approach will always improve survey 
accuracy, as well as allowing multiple stereo-pairs to be 
accurately joined together for example when recording 
a large elevation. However in some applications it is 
not always possible, or even allowable, to position 
targets on the object itself. Also access to a theodolite 
may be difficult, either due to budgetary constraints 
or difficulties accessing the site in question. Although 
more complex control frameworks may be employed, 
an easier, more practical solution is the simple inclusion 
of a series of scale bars placed within each stereo-pair. 
By placing them around the object and, ideally, in both 
horizontal and vertical directions, will allow the creation 
of a local 3D co-ordinate system within which accurate 
processing may proceed. The inclusion of a further scale 
such as the triangle viewed in Figure 1.5, positioned 
at an angle to the object will provide a further check 
on the three dimensionality of the photogrammetric 
process alongside regular measurement checks on the 
accuracy of each scale bar used. 

In addition the inclusion of a standard colour 
chart such as that developed by IFRAO (International 
Federation of Rock Art Organisations), will allow some 
control and standardisation of the colour balance within 
each image and any resultant image-based output. 


Photogrammetric Processing 


Thetraditional approach to photogrammetric processing 
involves the use of highly complex, precision-engineered 
plotting machines. Through a series of mechanical links 
and optical trains, the separate left/right photographs 
could be set-up and simultaneously viewed in three 
dimensions allowing, through the introduction of 


Figure 1.4. Camera calibration using 3D/planar test-field (left) and chart (right) approaches. 
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a 'floating measuring mark' within each image, the 
manual digitisation of specific details and features 
apparent in the photography. Although such equipment 
still exists worldwide, the last decade has seen the 
evolution of the photogrammetric plotting machine 
onto the personal computer, in the form of the Digital 
Photogrammetric Workstation (DPW). This move has 
changed the techniques' entire focus from hardware 
to software, allowing a wealth of powerful algorithms, 
such as automated Digital Terrain Model (DTM) 
generation using pixel correlation, and software suites 
to be developed and implemented. Current examples 
include SocetSet (BAE Systems), Imagestation (Intergraph 
Z/I Imaging) and Leica Photogrammetry Suite (Leica 
Geosystems). However typically costing in excess 
of £10,000, they are certainly not ‘low-cost’ although 
access to a suitable PC and monitor display does at 
least open up the technique to more potential, non- 
specialist users. 

At the opposite end of the price scale, low-cost 
sub-£1,000 photogrammetric packages have existed 
for a number of years. Current examples include 
Photomodeler (EOS Systems Inc) and [Witness 
(Photometrix Pty Ltd), whose features principally rely 
on convergent, multi-overlap imagery being captured 
rather than the traditional, orthogonal stereo-pair. 
Both packages allow 3D survey data to be digitally 
generated either from scanned film or digital camera 
sources, albeit on a point-by-point basis. They are yet to 
incorporate the more advanced processing tools, such 
as automatic DTM surface generation, offered by the 
higher-end packages. 

For basic 3D model generation or drawing depiction 
this may not be a problem as a series of manually 
digitised points may suffice. However to attract more 
potential users to the technology, and allow greatest 
flexibility in processing, a low cost solution should 
ideally include: 


e automatic Digital Terrain Model (DTM) 
generation 

e 3D surface generation with and without surface 
texture applied 

e orthophotograph production 

e bundle adjustment software, to accurately link 
multiple image sets together 

e 3D vector (line) digitising 

e stereo display, either as separate left/right images, 
red/blue anaglyph or ideally as real-time 3D stereo 
display. 


An intermediate sub-£10,000, ‘lower-cost’ solution 
that incorporates all these features, has recently been 
launched by Topcon in their PI-3000 ‘Image Surveying 
Station’ software. Alongside 3D model display, to aid 
the visualisation of any processed data, it also includes 


a camera calibration module to allow the accurate 
determination of all the necessary geometric parameters 
for non-metric cameras.....basically providing all 
the necessary tools for successfully completing a 
photogrammetry project. 


Application within the Northumberland 
and Durham Regional Rock Art 
Pilot Project 


Aims and objectives 


The Northumberland and Durham Regional Rock Art 
Pilot project is a two year partnership project, launched 
in 2004, between English Heritage and the County 
Councils for Northumberland and Durham. It is the 
pilot to what may become a national recording project 
and so has a variety of related aims and objectives 
including: 


e Testing different techniques and developing a 
standardised methodology for recording rock art 
content, context and condition 

e Using this methodology to record baseline data 
for all known prehistoric rock art in the region 

e Developing a digital database and web-site 
which will form the basis of a National Rock Art 
archive 


Figure 1.5. Image showing scale bars and IFRAO colour 
chart as used within rock art recording by photogrammetry. 
Courtesy of Joe Gibson, Northumberland and Durham Rock 
Art Project. 
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e Testing high-resolution recording techniques at 
selected rock art panels and sites, including 3D 
laser scanning and detailed landscape survey 

e Involving the community in recording and other 
appropriate aspects of the project 


Acquisition of stereo-photography by 
project volunteers 

Photography already forms a key component of any 
record and within the project this has been provided 
by six Nikon Coolpix 5400 5MPixel digital cameras 
supplied to each volunteer group and used to acquire 
both narrative, panoramic, and now stereo-photography 
for each identified rock art panel. To enable imagery 
to be used for photogrammetric purposes, suitable 
for later processing and recording output, training for 
each group, in both the suggested camera settings and 
survey methodology, was provided by the author back 
in June 2005. 

Although it is recognised that rock art is found at 
a variety of scales, ranging from small portable stones 
right up to entire rock pavements, it was decided to 
construct a survey methodology based on recording 
panels of around 1m x 1m. Also to limit complexity of 
training and enable a comfortable working distance, 
a focus setting of 1.5m from the rock was chosen. As 
noted previously it is prudent to calibrate non-metric 
cameras to ensure accuracy of processing. This work was 
undertaken by Dr Jim Chandler from Loughborough 
University using a combined 3D/planar test-field, 
specifically constructed for this project. This enabled 
all six project cameras to be precisely calibrated for the 
1.5m focus value, at the widest zoom setting. However 
one drawback in using the Nikon 5400 is the difficulty 
in repeatedly setting a precise focus distance, using 
the icon-based manual focusing procedure. As well as 
reducing the value of having a calibrated focal length, 
this was perceived as an obstacle for the volunteers 
in achieving stereo-photography that was sharp and 
‘in focus’. Therefore after consultation with Dr Jim 
Chandler it was decided to keep auto-focus switched 
on between images, even though this goes against 
traditional photogrammetric principles of only using 
cameras with fixed-focus lenses. Even though errors 
in heighting were anticipated, due to the varying focal 
length of each image, these were not expected to exceed 
the sub-centimetre tolerances required by the recording 
process. 

To prevent any potential damage of the rock surface, 
traditional targeting was replaced by simple scale bars 
placed in both horizontal and vertical directions. In 
addition an inclined triangular scale provided a check 
on the three dimensionality of the process alongside 
inclusion of the IFRAO colour card. 


Photogrammetric processing by project 
volunteers 


Once acquired the ‘field package’ of stereo-photography 
plus scaling information, can be imported and processed 
within any photogrammetric package. Although 
high-end software may be used, recent work using 
Topcon's PI-3000 'Image Surveying Station' has shown 
this to be a suitable 'lower-cost' alternative capable 
of generating most survey products required by the 
'rock art recorder'. These include tools for manually 
digitising traditional line drawings direct from the 
stereo-pair, although such 3D tools are better used to 
generate alternative, more objective, 3D outputs such 
as surfaced 3D models which graphically display the 
carved features upon the host rock surface. 

After importing the digital files for each stereo-pair 
and correctly associating the relevant calibration file, 
the scaling data used on the object can be digitised 
and entered. The correct orientation of each stereo-pair 
and removal of any parallax (i.e. the apparent shift 
of an object against a background due to a change in 
observer position (Wikipedia)) between images can then 
be removed by digitising common points appearing 
across both images. A minimum of 6 points are required 
although better results will be achieved by including 
more. In terms of accuracy, the photogrammetric 
process provides quantitative analysis of how well 
each stereo-pair sets-up including comparison of any 
measured distances against their computed values. 
Reviewing this information for the rock art imagery 
suggests the process is providing 3D data within the 
2-4mm accuracy range, suitable for general recording 
purposes. Once orientation has been successfully 
completed the stereo-pair can be viewed, typically 
in a separate left/right configuration, along with the 
introduction of a 3D measuring cursor. This can be 
used to digitise any features worthy of recording as 
well as lines typically used to define the boundaries 
for automatic surface model generation. This is a key 
feature of the PI-3000 software that can automatically 
generate impressive 3D models of the rock surface at 
a variety of user-selectable resolutions. However this 
automated tool must be used with caution as success is 
not guaranteed and dependant upon sufficient contrast 
in surface texture appearing across both images, to 
enable automated pixel correlation to occur. For rock 
art this is typically not a problem due to the abundance 
of lichens and other features that typically cover the 
surface of the host rock. However where the surface 
may be dominated by one shade of texture, such as 
white lichen growth, it is unlikely the correlation 
process will produce a satisfactory 3D surface. Also 
dependant on both the size of panel and the resolution 
of the original imagery, point spacings ranging between 
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2mm and 10mm have proved suitable for identifying 
and recording the majority of carved features. These 
3D models can either be used to derive ortho-rectified 
versions of the original imagery or directly viewed and 
analysed in their original textured or un-textured forms 
-the latter being a key feature that the project volunteers 
have found very useful for highlighting carved features 
without having the distraction of viewing the surface 
texture of the host rock. 

Once complete all the processed data can be 
exported in a variety of formats for further analysis, 
documentation usage or archiving. These include line 
drawings (DXF - Data eXchange File), contour plots 
(DXF), orthophotographs (JPEG - Joint Photographic 
Experts Group), surface models (DXF) and 3D models 
for animation (VRML - Virtual Reality Modelling 
Language). 


Summary 


Although not a new field of application for 
photogrammetry, the introduction of a practical and 
cost-effective ‘image-based’ methodology for rock art 
recording, based on consumer-grade cameras, is certainly 
adding a ‘new dimension’ to the Northumberland and 
Durham Rock Art project. Although laser scanning can 
indeed provide higher-resolution data, the hardware is 
currently too expensive, too bulky and too difficult to 
use by the non-specialist. Therefore the adoption by 
the project volunteers of a photogrammetric approach 
- including both stereo-photography capture ‘in the 
field’ and subsequent software processing - is an 
exciting development that already demonstrates the 
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techniques' potential for large-scale application by 
non-specialists within any future rock art recording 
initiatives. However, mobilization of the voluntary 
sector for heritage recording is feasible only through 
an appropriate level of training and the provision of 
recording methodologies based on cheap and simple 
instrumentation. 

As the project has progressed it has become clear 
that greater flexibility is needed, in the range over 
which stereo-photography is acquired, to provide an 
appropriate recording tool for all sizes, scales and levels 
of rock art. As well as the use of higher resolution digital 
cameras, capable of repeatedly setting a specific focus 
value, it is suggested several settings are calibrated to 
provide the full range of application. Also although 
PI-3000 is showing great promise for continued use in 
this field, and is certainly ‘lower-cost’ photogrammetry 
software, it is still not at a price level that will encourage 
widespread application by non-specialist users so 
further ‘low-cost’ software developments are to be 
encouraged. 
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Figure 1.6. Textured (left) and un-textured (right) 3D surface model (VRML format) for rock art panel from Weetwood Moor, 
Northumberland. Courtesy of Joe Gibson, Northumberland and Durham Rock Art Project. 
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2. Encryption and display: recording new images 
on the Calderstones in Liverpool 


George Nash and Adam Stanford 


Over the past three years the authors have been engaged in two projects which are in essence discovering and recording 
new rock-art in Wales. Significant discoveries in Anglesey and along the North Wales coast prompted the authors to 
explore the stone surfaces of the probable remains of a former Neolithic passage grave which once stood at a crossroads 
close to Childwall Hall, south-east of city of Liverpool. The site was destroyed and the stones stored in a field in the 
19th century before being erected in a traffic island in the early 20th century. In 1964 the stones, made from local soft 
sandstone were erected in a glass pagoda in Calderstones Park. However, Inspection by one of the authors in 2005 
revealed that the stones had deteriorated significantly, due mainly to poor climate control and moisture levels within 
the pagoda. It was considered that a programme of recording and conservation would be required in the near future. 
In 2008 the authors, using a several [digital] photographic methodologies recorded each of the 13 faces that belonged 
to six highly decorated stones. The carved imagery included megalithic art, cup marks, medieval and post-medieval 
textual and representative graffiti. This paper describes the recent history of the site and the discoveries made from 
the two photography sessions that took place in early 2008. 


Introduction 


This paper forms part of an extensive survey of 
Neolithic and Bronze Age Monuments that includes 
the Anglesey Rock art Project (ARAP). The project 
was conceived in 2002 and has, in the recent past been 
extended to sites to include monuments in North Wales 
and North-west England. The results from Anglesey 
have revealed new rock art at the Late Neolithic passage 
graves of Barclodiad y Gawres and Bryn Celli Ddu 
and the destroyed monument at Cromlech Farm (Nash 
et al. 2006). Outside Anglesey new discoveries have 
been made at the [probable] Middle Neolithic double 
chambered stone monument of Dyffryn Ardudwy 
near Harlech (Nash and Stanford forthcoming). In 
2006 the authors were commissioned by Merseyside 
Archaeological Society to record photographically the 
Calderstones monument. The recording methodology 
employed during sessions in October and December 
2007 included photographic techniques utilising 
controlled lighting, or what we term as 'painting the 
panel’. 

Based on the recent photographic survey this chapter 


will discuss the rock art on each of the six stones. 
This survey, undertaken mainly during darkness 
hours recorded a number of new motifs including a 
dagger that is indicative of the Bronze Age rock art 
tradition in Galicia, north-western Spain. A similar 
dagger was recorded by one of the authors at the 
Fentans site in the Campo Lameiro Valley, near the 
provincial town of Ponteverda. Bradley et al. (1994) has 
identified imagery within this valley and has proposed 
a plausible landscape narrative whereby the rock art 
act as procession markers, drawing big game such as 
red deer through a proscribed route. 

The Calderstones, comprising six highly decorative 
stones (Stones A to F) is one of three major sites in 
England and Wales that form the eastern extent of the 
Late Neolithic passage grave tradition (c. 2,800-2,000 
cal. BC). The date range employed in this paper extends 
from the Late Neolithic into the Early Bronze Age. We 
assume that the transition is variable both spatially and 
temporally. The other two monuments - Barclodiad y 
Gawres and Bryn Celli Ddu are located in Anglesey, a 
large island lying off the coast of North Wales. These 
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three monuments along with eleven in Scotland (and 
Orkney) probably mark the [eastern and northern] 
demise of the megalithic art tradition in Western 
Europe as well as mutual trading area between Ireland 
and the British mainland, referred to as the Irish Sea 
Province (Herity 1970; Lynch 1967, 1969). Each of the 
three monuments boasts a unique rock art assemblage. 
Barclodiad y Gawres and Bryn Celli Ddu were excavated 
in the early- to mid-20th century, however there are no 
radiocarbon dates to determine the pre-construction, use 
and abandonment phases of these monuments (Daniel 
1950; Daniel and Powell 1956; Hemp 1926; Hemp 1930). 
However, it is more than probable that the Anglesey 
monuments were constructed sometime after the 
monuments in the Boyne Valley in Ireland were built. 
Many of the architectural traits and rock art designs from 
the Irish monuments appear to have been incorporated 
into the two Anglesey monuments (Lynch 1970). The 
rock art, although restricted to just two stones at Bryn 
Celli Ddu, is in abundance at Barclodiad y Gawres and 
the Calderstones. 

The later history of the site, the destruction of the 
monument and re-erection of the surviving stones 
has been discussed by Cowell and Warhurst (1984) 
with a later, more cohesive narrative by Royden (web 


page). Prior to its present location, within a pagoda 
in Calderstones Park, for many the stones were 
erected within a traffic island immediately east of the 
park's main gates (Figure 2.1). It is believed that the 
original position of the monument lay around 50m 
to the north-west of the traffic island. More general 
discussions placing the rock art into a regional and 
national context has been undertaken by Nash (2007). 
Antiquarian accounts, important in understanding the 
stones origins, include Ecroyd Smith (1868) Simpson 
(1868), Romilly Allen (1888) and Hand (1915). 

The destroyed Calderstones monument currently 
stands within a specially erected pagoda in Calderstones 
Park, Liverpool (Figure 2.2). Its original position is not 
clear however there are currently moves by Mersey 
Archaeological Society to survey the area where it 
once probably stood. The surviving stones that form 
the Calderstones monument arguably have the most 
elaborately carved decoration of the three passage grave 
monuments and the rock art appears to constitute at 
least five chronological phases, the earliest dating to 
the Late Neolithic and the latest to the 20th century. 

The rock art images carved onto each of the six 
stones are predominately abstract geometric designs 
comprising concentric circles, cup-and-rings, grooved 
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Figure 2.2. Location of the Calderstones monument (drawn by Abby George). 


lines and spirals. Many of these motifs are also present 
on exposed rock outcropping in Northern Britain and are 
now considered to date from the Late Neolithic to the 
Middle Bronze Age (see Mazel, Nash and Waddington 
2007). Also present on three stones, are eight footprints 
(on Stones A, B and E). Due to the poor conservation 
conditions the rock art has weathered and some images 
are now difficult to interpret. Associated with the 
megalithic designs are a series of cup marks that possibly 
date to the succeeding Bronze Age. Further rock art 
including 19th century shoeprints and modern textural 
graffiti represents the other two carving phases. 


The Calderstones in context 


The passage grave tradition probably has its origins 
in the Iberian Peninsula and commences during 
the late 5th millennium BC. Associated within this 


phenomenon is megalithic art. This unique and 
predominantly abstract rock art tradition appears 
to have migrated northwards along the Atlantic 
seaboard into Brittany and later into central and 
northern Ireland (Shee-Twohig 1981; O'Sullivan 
1993). Within the core passage grave areas of Europe, 
megalithic art is usually present, although not in 
central southern Sweden. Megalithic art, consisting 
of geometric and curvilinear designs is arranged in 
numerous panel sequences. Motifs include chevrons, 
concentric circles, diamonds, multiple lines, spirals, 
triangles and zigzags. In addition to these motifs cup 
marks also appear. These particular designs are also 
found on other monument types and landscapes and 
have a much wider chronological distribution (e.g. 
Waddington et al. 2004, Nash 2007). Interestingly, the 
Calderstones have both megalithic art and cup marks, 
each probably representing two distinct phases. Also 
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Figures 2.3 (above) and 2.4 (below). Early 19th century engravings of the destroyed Calderstones monument, dated 11th 
October 1825 (engraving by William Latham) and c. 1840 (engraving by T. Lindsay Aspland). 


incorporated onto these stones is an array of other 
motifs that are dated much later. 

The first in-depth recording of the Calderstones was 
undertaken by Forde-Johnson (1957). Prior to this some 
reference to the stones were made by Forde-Johnson 
when describing the artistic styles between these stones 
and those at Barclodiad y Gawres (1956). Since this 
initial pictorial record, Shee-Twohig (1981), Cowell 
(1991), Cowell and Warhurst (1984) and Nash (2006, 
2007) have undertaken superficial discussions using 
Forde-Johnson set of images. Interestingly, only the 
megalithic motifs were recorded; the cup marks were 
excluded on all stones. 


Methodology: Painting the rocks 


Although six stones from the Calderestones monument 
survive, it is more than likely that other decorated 
stones existed. It is not clear though where the surviving 
stones were positioned within the monument. There 
are however several clues that are to be found within 
the composition of two 19th century engravings, one 
dating to October 11th 1825, the other c. 1840 (Figures 
2.3 and 2.4). Both engravings focus on the Calderstones 
monument that at that time was in a denuded state; both 
also assist in geographically locating the monument 
in relation to other landscape features such as nearby 
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Child wall Hall. Incorporated into both compositions are 
the stone settings and on several stones the engraver 
has inscribed recognisable megalithic rock art. In 
addition, several stones with distinguishable shapes can 
be identified including Stone A and Stone B. From the 
limited rock art present on the engravings plus the shape 
and location of the stones, one can tentatively construct 
some of the original Calderstones monument. Stones A 
and B probably represent the uprights belonging to the 
chamber. One of the authors has stated previously that 
the location of particular decorated stones would have 
been important to the users of the monument (Nash 
2006, 2007). At Barclodiad y Gawres, much of the rock 
artis positioned in such a way that it can only be viewed 
whilst in the chamber area. The same can be said for 
many other passage graves in Ireland (O'Sullivan 1986). 
Itis probable that the rock art was special and was part 
of a restricted visual language that was only privy to an 
elite and to the dead; a similar practice may have been 
installed at the Calderstones. Illumination would have 
been a critical component when reading the art. Dorrell 
has suggested that directional light from torches and 
fires would have provided the necessary lighting (1994). 
This directional lighting was in some way repeated 
with previous experiments and the lighting used to 
illuminate the Calderstones. 

The megalithic art on the Calderstones comprises a 
set of generic megalithic symbols/motifs that include 
single spirals, conjoined spirals, concentric circles, 
single and multiple arcs. This repertoire is similar in 
style and form to those symbols that are found in the 
Boyne Valley, County Meath on the passage graves of 
Newgrange, Knowth and Dowth (Eogan 1986; O'Kelly 
1982). Similar spiral designs are also found at the 
passage grave site of Fourknocks, also in County Meath. 
Interestingly, megalithic art from these monuments and 
at the Calderstones indicate that certain images were 
hidden from view (i.e. art was being carved on both 
faces at the same time using megalithic motifs). The 
hidden art was probably seen in metaphysical terms 
by the dead. 

Due to the fragile nature of the stones, the recording 
was restricted to non-contact methods. One of the 
authors had reported in 2005 that each of the six stones 
had suffered long-term ground moisture percolation. 
The Conservation Technologies Team from the 
Museum of Liverpool prepared an action plan for the 
conservation of the stones in 2005. English Heritage was 
also informed of their current state of preservation. A 
proposal to laser scan the stones was considered. This 
percolation process, ongoing for the past 40 years or 
more, had created cavities or pockets underneath the 
surface of the stone. Several of the panels or what 
we term as faces had suffered from this process. The 
fluctuating temperatures within the pagoda had also 


Figure 2.5. Painting the stones; photographing the imagery 
during darkness hours. 


assisted in their deterioration. Furthermore, in the 
recent past the pagoda had been a target of systematic 
vandalism and nearly all the stones had been inscribed 
with textual graffiti. 

The methods employed for the 2007 photographic 
survey included daylight and night-time photography. 
Infa-red photography was also used, alas with little 
success. The results of the daylight phase, although 
detailed enough to expose for analysis the major 
designs on each stone did not fully expose all the 
imagery (Figure 2.5). However, the night-time sessions 
did reveal greater detail on known imagery as well as 
identifying new motifs. The night-time photographic 
method - referred to as painting the rocks - employed 
a high resolution digital camera set on a tripod. The 
camera was set on a fixed exposure and aperture whilst 
a halogen light was obliquely aimed at the rock art face. 
The oblique angle optimised the shadows cast from the 
rock art motifs, even those motifs that were heavily 
eroded. In order to focus on the rock art panel and to 
eliminate any background and foreground material, 
several boards were strategically placed which bounded 
the light source directly to shine obliquely across onto 
the panel. Previous experimentation at sites in North 
Wales included a similar camera to panel set-up. 
However, two or more halogen lights were used on 
panels that had uneven surfaces. The lights were moved 
and used to fill-in areas where a static light could not 
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Table 2.1. Chronological frequency. 


< m U a w 7 
period | E | E| 2) 2] 2] g 
dis §|s|s|s| 8] 8& 
N ü à n N n 
Phase I Neolithic X X X X X 
Phasell | EBA/MBA | X X X X X ? 
Phase Medieval X X 
III 
Phase 19th X X X X X 
IV century 
Phase V | 20th X X X X X X 
century 


Table 2.2. Frequency of prehistoric symbols. 


FEBR Sd Bo 
$|28|8$ $8 
WD [2] WD [2] [2] [2] 
Spiral X X X 
Double spirals X X 
Concentric circles X X X X 
Double concentric X 
circles 
Cup-and-rings X 
Diamonds X 
Arcs X 
Lines X 
Lines and cups X 
Cup marks X X X X X 
Dagger X 
Footprints X X X 
Lines in cups X 
Miscellaneous X X X 


penetrate. The same process was used on several faces 
at the Calderstones. 

As part of the photographic survey undertaken 
during daylight hours, a series of stereo and multiple 
images were also taken of each face using the basic 
principles of photogrammetry. This process involved 
images being taken of the same face but from different 
angles. Using software that will merge images taken 
of the same face it is hoped that more information 
can gained. However, the results from this part of the 
project though remain yet un-calibrated (Nash, George 
and Stanford, forthcoming). 

Using Forde-Johnson's classification system from 
both the stones (Stones A to F) and the numbering of 
each motif set, the authors have sequentially continued 
the reference system for all newly identified rock art. In 
addition we have included non-megalithic art [Phases 
II-V] (see Table 2.1). 


Despite the presence of later [historical] inscriptions 
on each of the stones, Phases I and II hold the greatest 
interest. The repertoire of symbols is typically indicative 
of the megalithic art tradition and includes concentric 
circles, cup-and-rings and spirals (Table 2.2). Also 
present but not recorded by Forde Johnson or researchers 
since are cup marks. It is probable that these enigmatic 
symbols are roughly contemporary with the megalithic 
symbols. 


Stone A: This stone, the tallest within the Calderstones 
group, comprises megalithic and Bronze Age rock art; 
megalithic art is present on both faces. The stone has in 
the recent past been subjected to differential exposure 
to the elements; hence the colour patina changes to 
the stone. Part of the largest design, a series of parallel 
lines (A1i) enclosing a triple concentric circle (Alii), is 
partially buried in gravel as well as an eroded clockwise 
spiral (A3). On the upper section of the stone are two 
footprints that are arranged similarly to footprints on 
Stone E (E5, E6). Shearing damage has occurred to the 
edging within the upper section of the stone, left of the 
two footprints. 


Front face: This face, with its complex multi-phased 
line and concentric circle designs would have probably 
faced into the chamber. Image A1, similar to Stone C2 at 
Barclodiad y Gawres in Anglesey has within its design 
coding both circular and rectilinear forms (A1i, Alii). 
This group comprises a triple-lined concentric circle 
that is flanked by a series of parallel lines (Figure 2.6). 
The complexity of this group is not mirrored in Forde- 
Johnston's tracing (1957, figure 2). Based on the recent 
photographic survey there are up to three and four 
lines flanking the concentric circle - the complexity of 
this group is also highlighted by Shee-Twohig (1981, 
figure 261). Also present are a large cup mark (A6) and 
several diamonds (A7, A8). The diamonds are carved 
differently to the surrounding imagery and therefore 
may not be contemporary. Incorporated within the 
right-hand section of this group is textual graffiti in 
the form of double-line initials ‘R H' (A10). Above this 
group are two [Bronze Age] footprints (A4, A5). Unlike 
their counterparts on Stone E, these footprints are more 
developed; the A4 design possessing an instep. The sole 
of the footprint appears to have once formed a circular 
motif, possibly a [megalithic] clockwise spiral. 


Rear face 1: On this face are three circular motifs, one of 
these is located below the gravel line (A3). This motif is 
much weathered and comprises a clockwise spiral. The 
upper two motifs (A2i and A2ii) consist of a clockwise 
spiral and a smaller double concentric circle (Figure 
2.7). Above these motifs are several late 20th century 
textual graffiti markings, one dating to 1994 (collectively 
referred to as A9). 


No 
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Figures 2.6—2.8. The three faces of Stone A showing a variety of megalithic imagery. 


Rear face 2: Based on the recent photographic survey 
no distinct rock art from any period is present on this 
face. However, above the current ground level is one, 
possibly two weathered cup marks (A11) (Figure 2.8). 


Stone B: This stone possesses complex multi-phasing 
comprising megalithic, Bronze Age and medieval 
imagery. Based on the orientation of the medieval 
image, a church (B11), this stone was probably set 20° 
to the right, assuming that the medieval carving was 
made whilst this stone was in situ. 


Front face: Severe-shearing damage has occurred to 
this face within the upper section; the lower section 
contains a variety of images that encompass at least 
four chronological phases (Figure 2.9). It is highly 
probable that prehistoric rock art existed within these 
areas of the face (see also Shee-Twohig (1981, 228)). 
Despite the damage though, a single large cup mark 
is present on the diagonal left-hand edge (D19). The 
surviving narrative, forming the central and lower 
right section of the face comprises two incomplete 
carved curvilinear arcs; these motif run parallel with 
each other (B2, B3). Outside a further irregular carved 
arc and located in the lower section of the face are two 


pecked footprints; the left footprint facing upwards 
(B7), whilst the right footprint with six toes facing 
downwards (B6). These two images probably represent 
two different individuals. Bisected by a larger irregular 
arc (B16) are two concentric circles, probably forming 
a conjoined motif (B5i, B5ii). Both concentric circles 
are worn; the outer circle (B5i) possessing three outer 
rings (but with missing core) and inner concentric circle 
with six probable rings (B5ii). A possible footprint and 
single line is located above the conjoined circles (B9). It 
is not clear if this image is megalithic or a later addition. 
Forde-Johnston (1967, 26) suggests that this image may 
represent an Early Bronze Age halberd. Inside the two 
parallel arcs are an anticlockwise spiral (B2) and several 
possible worn footprints (B8, B11). Superimposed over 
these images is a carved building, probably a church 
with cross (B17) that is believed to be medieval in date. 
If this is the case there may have been access to the 
chamber area during this time, possibly when the site 
formed part of a boundary around c 1568. Dispersed 
across the prehistoric images and motifs as well as the 
later sheared surfaces are 19th and 20th century textual 
graffiti (collectively B18). 


Rear face: The rear face has been subjected to severe 
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shearing damage and the only [limited] rock art dates 
from the 19th century. A curious symbol comprising 
a finely carved circle with a line running diagonally 
through it is located within the central part of the face 
(B14). Either side of this motif are numerous worn 
graffiti markings (B15). 


Side face A: Located on this face are three megalithic 
motifs; a quadruple ringed concentric circle (B1) and 
two worn double [oval] concentric circles (and not 
spirals as promoted by Forde-Johnston; 1957, figure 
3) (B4, B12) (Figure 2.10). Dispersed amongst this 
group are several cup marks (collectively B13). Three 
cup marks are present within the large quadruple 
concentric circle (B1i, B1ii, Bliii). A further cup mark is 
present within the upper line of the small double ringed 
concentric circle (B4i). It is not clear if the cup marks 
are contemporary with the megalithic motifs. 


Side face B: This side face comprises three megalithic 
motifs: cup and ring marks, cup marks and inter- 
connecting lines (Figure 2.11). It is not clear at this 
point if these motifs are from a single carving event. 
All interconnecting imagery extends across the upper 
section of this face. It is probable that this imagery was 
originally hidden and stood as a vertical panel (based 
on the assumption that the imagery of the front face is 
presently askew — see above). 


Stone C: This stone, the largest within the Calderstones 
group has prehistoric art on both faces (Figures 2.12 
and 2.13). On the face containing multiple cup marks 
there is evidence of shear damage with most of the 
upper face missing. The base of up to three cup marks 
extends to the new surface. Below the damaged area, 
the rear face is covered by cup marks. Examination of 
this face has revealed that only one megalithic symbol 
is present; a concentric circle, located at the current 
base of the stone. Above the damaged area are the 
remnants of up to six vertical grooves, possibly the 
result of natural weathering. An alternative view could 
be that the upper section of the stone has been used 
for polishing. Incorporated onto the front face are up 
to nine megalithic symbols including spirals, conjoined 
spirals, concentric circles and the remnants of several 
lines. Dispersed on both faces are 19th and 20th century 
textual graffiti. Interestingly, both Forde-Johnston 
(1957) and Shee-Twohig (1981) make little mention of 
the multiple cup marks, located on the rear face. It is 
probable that the spirals designs on the front face pre- 
date the cup marks on the rear face. 


Front face: Located around the edges of this face 
is a series of circular motifs (C2-C6). Within the 
upper section of the face are up to four naturally 
weathered grooved lines. Two of the spirals (C3, C5) 
are carved counter clockwise, whilst C2 is carved 


clockwise. Located on the right-hand side of the face 
and incorporated into a more complex design group 
is a conjoined double spiral (C6). Carved over the left- 
hand spiral are several images including a concentric 
circle (C6i) and multiple lines (Có6ii). Based on the 
recent photographic survey several curvilinear motifs 
are carved below C6. The concentrated group of three 
motifs including a double concentric circle (C4), spiral 
(C5) and a single carved circle (C5i) located along 
the right-hand edge has shearing damage either side. 
Within the upper right-hand section of this face is 
extensive 19th and 20th century textual graffiti (C8). 


Rear face: Forde-Johnston (1957, 26) states that a ‘score’ 
of cup marks are present on this face (Figure 2.13). 
Actually there are more than 60; ranging in size between 
2cm and 6cm in diameter (collectively grouped as C7). 
Several cup marks extend to the damaged area within 
the upper part of the face. Several groups of cup marks 
are linear in form suggesting some form of phased 
design intentionality. At ground level is a quadruple- 
ringed concentric circle (C1). It is probable that this is 
the earliest symbol on this face and contemporary with 
other megalithic symbols on the front face. 


Stone D: This roughly coursed sandstone block is 
decorated on both faces but unlike the majority of 
other stones within the Calderstones group, Stone D 
only has prehistoric rock art on one face. However, 
probably following the destruction of the monument 
during the early 19th century a series of seven shoe or 
boot prints were carved on the front face along with 
a series of textural graffiti markings. Several of these 
markings probably date to the 20th century suggesting 
that this face was exposed and available to people who 
had the desire to carve. Recent inspection of this face 
shows that much of the upper section of the original 
face has either weathered away or has been sheared. 
Carved across this section are further textual graffiti 
markings. On the rear face are a series of megalithic and 
Bronze Age carvings; interestingly the earlier megalithic 
carvings — the cup-and-ring marks and possibly the 
cup mark are located on the left-hand section of the 
stone, whilst a carved dagger, indicative of the Early 
to Middle Bronze is centrally placed. 


Front face: Of the seven shoe or boot prints, three are 
buried beneath the present gravel (D4-D10. The style 
of each carving is roughly similar, although four (D4, 
D6, D7, D10) have heels. Apart from D8 and D9, all 
other shoe prints are un-paired and all vary in size. It 
is conceivable the D8 and D9 represent an individual. 
Six of the footprints are oriented similarly, facing 
towards the right-hand side and upper edge of the 
stone. Inscribed into each print, usually in the sole 
area of the shoe are a series of letters. It is probable 
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that these textual marks each represent the carver's 
initials (e.g. ‘GLH’). 


Rear face: The upper central and right-hand section of 
this face has sheared away and it is possible that rock 
art may have been present. The damage to this section of 
the face may have been recent as no graffiti appears on 
the new surface. Damage appears to have been inflicted 
onto some of the face edges; the left-hand section of one 
of the cup-and-rings is missing. Recorded by Forde- 
Johnson and located within the upper left-hand section 
of the stone are three cup-and-ring motifs (D1-D3). This 
motif has been recently strategraphically dated to the 
Neolithic and can be considered part of the megalithic 
art repertoire (see Waddington 2007). According to 
Forde-Johnstone these are the only prehistoric motifs 
on this face (1957, figure 5). Located within the central 
section of the face is one definite cup mark, measuring 
3-4cm in diameter (D11) and possibly two smaller cup 
marks. Within the central part of the lower section of 
this face and partially buried by gravel is what appears 
to be a stylised dagger, similar in form to those found 
at the Fentans rock art panel in the Campo Lamerio 
Valley, Galicia, north-western Spain (see Nash 2003). 
This is similar in form to a dagger found during the 
excavation of a Middle Bronze Age barrow at Reaverhill 
Farm, Northumberland in 1964. The dagger, belonging 
to a group of riveted knives and daggers was triangular 
is shape with bevelled straight edges and made from 
predominantly copper (67%) [Accession No. 1964.2]. 
See also EBA metallurgical classification by Burgess 
- Phases II to V (1980). The double-lined dagger, 
measuring c. 23cm in length is carved 10° off vertical 
(D12) (Figure 2.14). A further cup-and-ring motif is 
located left of the dagger (D13). 


Stone E: This roughly-coursed rounded and much- 
eroded sandstone block has several rock art images 
that are buried. These include a Maltese cross (E3), the 
lower section of a double spiral (E9), a small concentric 
circle (E10) and a foot print (E4). This stone has art on 
three faces and it is probable that some of it was hidden, 
and facing into the mound. The repertoire comprises 
three footprints (E2, E4, E5), two clockwise single 
spirals (E7, E8), a double spiral, sometimes referred 
to in the earlier literature as a face (E9), three double 
concentric circles (E1, 10, E11), a Maltese cross (E3) and 
a trapezoidal wedge shape and a possible incomplete 
footprint (E6). Dispersed across all three faces are a 
series of textual graffiti marks that we have collectively 
referenced as E13. Based on the worn edges of some of 
the text it is probable that some markings date to the 
19th century. 


Front face: Based on the concentration of megalithic 
designs, we suggest that the front face is represented by 


the two clockwise spirals (E7, E8), the double spiral (E9) 
and the concentric circle (E10). It is probable that this 
stone was on display and faced into the chamber of the 
Calderstones passage grave. The current orientation and 
position within the pagoda is, in our view correct. The 
double spiral, found elsewhere within the megalithic 
world, has been almost completely eroded away. 
However, based on Forde-Johnston’s tracing the two 
spiral elements can be considered as a single carving 
phase. The spiral present on the upper section of the 
stone (E7) appears to be multi-phased, associated with 
two possible cup marks (E12, E13) which were either 
carved before or after the spiral. Further multi-phased 
activity occurs over (or underneath) the concentric 
circle (E10) in the form of several lines. However, these 
lines could be accidental scratches (and are therefore 
not referenced). 


Side face: Located on the upper section of the side 
face is a damaged double concentric circle (regarded 
by Forde-Johnston as an anticlockwise spiral; ibid 29, 
figure 6). This motif may also have later carving activity 
although Forde-Johnston quite rightly suggests that it 
has been subjected to weathering (1957, 31). 


Rear face: This face comprises the six images/motifs 
recognised by Forde-Johnston that include the three 
footprints, the trapezoidal shape, a concentric circle and 
Maltese cross. The foot prints appear to be arranged in 
two groups. The upper section of this stone has been 
damaged and a small section is now missing and it is 
probable that rock art once graced this section of the 
stone. The first group, comprising two footprints (E2 
and E4), pecked and measuring c. 20cm in length, are 
each formed from a generic trapezoidal shape. The 
deeply pecked footprint E2 has five toes, the largest 
appears to have been added later, whilst footprint E4 
only has four toes and unlike the rest of the pecked 
footprint, the toes are curvilinear. The footprint ‘stand’ 
either side of the Maltese cross and above footprint 
E2 is a double concentric circle (E1). The outer ring 
of this motif appears to have been altered to give 
the appearance of a more rectilinear form. A further 
footprint with the toe section facing downwards is 
located to be left of the other group and is roughly 
similar in size and form. Above this and oriented 
similarly is an incomplete footprint (E 6). Based on 
prehistoric carved footprints found elsewhere in Britain, 
we consider the Calderstones’ footprints to later than 
previously considered (e.g. Shee-Twohig 1981), dating 
to the Early or Middle Bronze Age. Associated with 
these images is what we would term as a pentiform, 
comprising five cup marks that are arranged in what 
can be described as a domino face (E12) (see Nash 
and Stanford forthcoming). The Maltese cross which 
is currently buried is considered by Forde-Johnson as 
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dating to the medieval period, probably between the 
12th and 15th centuries — type sometimes referred to 
as Alisee Pattée (Foster 2003). 


Stone F: This fine-grained sandstone with polished 
surface contains no distinguishable prehistoric carvings. 
One enigmatic symbol is located on upper section, 
although a drawing made by Forde-Johnston shows this 
carving to be on the lower section (1957, figure 7). The 
present setting and orientation is in our view correct 
and it is clear that a large section of what was a pointed 
stone is missing. It is conceivable that some form of 
decoration was present on the missing section. 


Front face: On this face are three groups of carving 
(Figure 2.16). The most enigmatic and difficult to date 
is a possible roughly gouged cup mark (or natural 
depression) that has been modified by a series of short 
radiating carved lines. The cup mark or depression 
measures c. 5cm in diameter (F1). This arrangement is 
also present at several megalithic sites in Wales. Up to 
isolated five lines radiate beyond the depression on the 
left side. Below this are the initials J.S (F2) which are 
probably 19th century in date. On the right hand side 
of the face are a series of irregular scratches that are 
probably the result of previous handling of the stone. 


Rear face: The surface of this face is relatively even 
and the broken section running from the right hand 
side of the stone, forming a point can be clearly seen. 
Sporadically carved across this face are a series of pits 
and scratches that are probably the result of accidental 
damage. Carved in the upper section though are two 
vertical parallel lines that are linked by a curvilinear 
line that may represent a design (F3). Two possible 


Figures 2.12—2.13 Phases 1 and 2 rock art of Stone C. 
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Stone D. Located within the central lower section of the face 
is a south-east European-style dagger. 


Figure 2.15. The rear face of Stone E showing footprints, 
Maltese Cross and a curious pentiform cup marked 
arrangement. 


megalithic motifs are recognised by Shee-Twohig (1981, 
figure 264, Fi) and include a rectilinear motif (F4) and 
an anticlockwise spiral. The rectilinear motif found 
elsewhere on exposed panels, dates to the Bronze Age 
and the motif on this face comprises three rectangular 
boxes that area arranged in a vertical row. The spiral was 
not recorded during the recent photographic survey. 


Side face: Located on the lower section of this face is a 
single cup mark (F5). 


Towards a grammar of art 


The destroyed Calderstones passage grave monument 
now survives as six carved stones and is arguably 
one of the most decorative megalithic monuments (or 
remains of) in mainland Britain. The megalithic rock 
art, including the cup marks, represents the first two 
phases of five possible carving phases that span 4,500 
years. Previously, it is only the megalithic art that has 
been pictorially recorded (e.g. Forde-Johnson (1956), 
Shee-Twohig (1981) and Cowell and Warhurst (1984)). 
The megalithic elements have also been incorporated 
into wider discussions that also include other passage 
grave monuments that have megalithic art (Nash 
2007). Unlike its counterparts in the Boyne Valley in 
central Ireland, the Calderstones appears to represent a 
megalithic art tradition that is dominated by curvilinear 
motifs and cover much of each of the faces. This is what 
Shee-Twohig refers generically to as the Fourknocks Style 
(1981, 106). 

Also present, and probably from a slightly later 
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Figure 2.16. The front face of Stone F showing striated cup 
mark. 
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Figure 2.17. Early Bronze Age triangular bladed dagger 
from Castriño de Conxo, Santiago de Compostela (courtesy 
of Manuel Santos Estévez). 


phase, are the carved feet, a rare occurrence within the 
British prehistoric rock art sequence. Carved feet and 
footprints are present within western European Bronze 
Age art traditions. In Britain only a handful of sites 
possess these representative images; the most notable 
of these is a cist originating from the Pool Farm barrow, 
West Harptree (e.g. Beckensall 1999; Coles et al. 2000). 
The archaeological context in which the rock art was 
found firmly places them and the burial monument 
into the Early Bronze Age (i.e. first quarter of the 2nd 
millennium BC. This date was based on radiocarbon 
dated human bone found within the cist; dated between 
1,920 and 1,735 cal. BC (Coles et al. 2000). Despite the 
probable Neolithic origin, we advocate that cup-and- 
rings in this instance are Early Bronze Age in date). 
Shee-Twohig however, possibly suggests that these 
figures (along with the church with cross on Stone B 
and the Maltese Cross on Stone E) may date from the 
medieval period (1981,121). Unlike their counterparts 
of the Pool Farm cist, the pairs of feet do not stand 
together suggesting that each footprint represent a 
different individual. The carving style for each footprint 
appears to be similar and may have been carved roughly 


at the same time by the same individual. Although the 
footprints are carved slightly differently to those on the 
Pool Farm, we consider them to be prehistoric in origin. 
As far as we are aware there are no footprints carved 
in Britain during the medieval period. 

Other motifs and symbols that are not considered 
as megalithic but probably Early Bronze Age in date 
include cup marks, cup-and-ring marks, single and 
multiple lines (linking cup marks) and a unique dagger. 
Waddington et al. though has convincingly suggested 
that cup-and-rings extend into the Neolithic period 
(2005). Apart from the dagger this array of symbols is 
found elsewhere on Bronze Age funerary sites. Daggers 
also occur on funerary and open air rock art sites in 
certain areas of Bronze Age Atlantic Europe. The style 
of dagger on Stone D is also found on the Fentans panel 
in the Campo Lamerio Valley, Galicia in North-west 
Spain (Figure 2.17). 

Based on the array of imagery on these stones, in 
particular those motifs and symbols that date between 
the Late Neolithic and Late to Middle Bronze Age, it is 
clear that the Calderstones monument was in use for 
a considerable period of time, maybe up to 800 years. 
The repertoire of symbols carved on the Calderstones 
suggests that this monument was probably one of the last 
passage graves to be constructed and used during the 
Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age. It is also likely that the 
site became denuded and was covered over following 
abandonment during the Middle to Late Bronze Age. 
Itis not until the medieval period that the stones again 
become the focus for carving (e.g. the church and cross 
on Stone B and the Maltese Cross on Stone E). Despite 
these unique medieval symbols, other motifs from 
Phases III to V comprising mainly of textural graffiti 
and a unique set of 19th century shoe prints on Stone 
B complete the panel narratives for each stone. 

Although the majority of stone surfaces have 
now been recorded, little can be said concerning the 
arrangement of the stones within a passage grave 
arrangement. Several clues though are present on two 
early- to mid-19th century engravings of the site (Nash 
forthcoming). Probably up to four of the stones can be 
roughly identified in the drawing of 1840 (Figure 2.4). 
The engraving clearly shows Stone B and probably 
Stone C. These appear to form part of the chamber or 
gallery area. Two further stones to the left of the picture 
form the remnants of the passage. However, caution 
is required when analysing this engraving. Stone C 
present on the 1825 engraving has fallen and is partly 
buried (Figure 2.3). One can therefore assume that 
between 1825 and 1840 several stones were re-erected. 
Stone A is also possibly present on this image, forming 
the left upright probably representing an upright 
belonging to the inner passage. It is probable that the 
former splendour of this monument was similar in 
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architectural style to that of Barclodiad y Gawres in 
Anglesey (Figure 2.18). With both examples, the internal 
architectural arrangement would have been hidden 
from public view, with access for a privileged few and, 
of course, the dead (Nash 2006). 

Itis a remarkable testament to Forde-Johnson that his 
drawings and descriptions have been used by so many 
scholars since their publication in 1957. Indeed, the 
authors used his drawings as an essential reference tool. 
The rationale for Fords-Johnson's survey was to record 
the megalithic art. However, in this paper we have 
identified a further four phases. The field work — i.e. the 
photographic survey forms part of a much larger survey 
project that will include digital rectification followed by 
aset of phased drawings using a graphics pen and board 
(Nash, George and Stanford forthcoming). Although the 
phasing is relatively clear, some ambiguity does exist 
between Phases I and II; between the megalithic (Late 
Neolithic) and Early Bronze Age. Further confusion is 


expressed by Shee-Twohig who questions the date of 
the footprints on Stones A, B and E, suggesting that they 
may date to the medieval period (Phase III). Despite 
these slight distractions, the photographic project has 
highlighted a number of new and exciting carvings, one 
hitherto missing from the British repertoire. The newly 
identified motifs will assist in making more sense of 
six enigmatic stones in Liverpool. 
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Figure 2.18. An aerial view of the Barclodiad y Gawres passage grave — how the Calderstones monument may have looked. 
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3. Putting people in the picture: community 
involvement in rock art recording 


lertia Barnett 


Recent government statistics indicate that volunteering is a potentially powerful resource for the heritage sector. 
Growth in public participation in heritage-related activities over the past few years has chiefly been due to the initiation 
of projects aiming to build capacity and understanding through community involvement. The Northumberland and 
Durham Rock Art Project (NADRAP), launched in 2004, worked with local people to develop and apply a methodology 
for rock art recording. This Chapter describes the strategies for volunteer recruitment, training and fieldwork, and 
discusses the recording methodology tested by the project participants. The balance between volunteer and specialist 
responsibilities in rock art recording were brought into focus during this pilot study. This Chapter explores the real 
value of the volunteer contribution in the project and sets out a brief model for the respective roles of volunteers and 


specialists in future projects of this nature. 


Introduction 


According to Home Office and National Volunteering 
statistics for 2002 and 2003, each year approximately 3576 
of the adult population of the UK works as a volunteer 
in some formal capacity (i.e. voluntarily doing work 
that would otherwise be done by paid employees), 
including conservation work, animal welfare and 
social care. This represents 22 million people involved 
in voluntary work annually. Many of these spend an 
average of four hours every week volunteering. This 
contributes 90 million hours of unpaid work weekly 
and £40 billion annually to the economy (Heritage 
Link (2003); Institute of Volunteering Report (2002); 
Institute of Volunteering Report (1998)). Nevertheless, 
volunteering is relatively under-developed in the 
heritage sector. Although heritage volunteers contribute 
over £25 million of unpaid work annually, the active 
volunteer work force is small, comprising 155,000 people 
and representing only 0.776 of the total national pool of 
volunteers. A large proportion of these participants act 
as guides and stewards in historic properties, including 
40,000 National Trust volunteers, and 8,000 historical 
re-enactment volunteers. 

A distinction needs to be drawn here between 
heritage volunteering and outreach. Heritage 


volunteers are traditionally retired, white and middle- 
class. They are primarily involved in sustaining and 
promoting the historic environment. By contrast, 
heritage outreach raises awareness and encourages 
new audiences to enjoy, value and care for the 
historic environment. Outreach has developed rapidly 
in recent years. For example, following the launch 
of their education and outreach strategy in 2003, 
English Heritage initiated over 200 creative, grassroots 
community projects across England by 2007. These 
involve 150,000 people who traditionally have less 
engagement with the historic environment: people 
on low incomes, from black and ethnic communities, 
young people and people with disabilities. There is 
therefore a significant gap between the respective 
participants of traditional volunteering and outreach, 
and the nature of their involvement. A growing 
volume of people from all ages and backgrounds 
who currently fall outside traditional volunteering 
and outreach audiences are interested in using their 
leisure time by participating in projects that promote 
their personal development and make a contribution 
to improving the historic environment. These people 
often have knowledge and skills which, if harnessed 
effectively, have considerable potential for benefiting 
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the heritage sector, particularly in those areas where 
professional manpower is limited. 


Volunteer involvement in rock art 
recording 


The Northumberland and Durham Rock Art 
Project (NADRAP) 


In 1999, English Heritage commissioned a Rock Art 
Pilot Project (RAPP) to investigate and report on the 
current state of research, conservation, management 
and presentation of prehistoric rock art in England. The 
project was undertaken by the Archaeology Group in 
the School of Conservation Sciences in Bournemouth 
University, and by the Institute of Archaeology in 
University College, London. Their report (RAPP 2000) 
concluded that 'there is an urgent need for further work 
on British rock art as itis under considerable threat and is 
a relatively understudied and undervalued component 
of the historic environment. There is no corpus of 
British rock art, although a number of regional studies 
are available." 

The RAPP set out six proposals that addressed key 
areas of concern in British rock art. These formed the 
basis for English Heritage's Rock Art Management, 
Access, Study and Education Strategy (RAMASES), 
which provided a coherent framework for directing 
future work on rock art. The first of these proposals 
recommended the development of a national recording 
strategy and a comprehensive national database of rock 
art. This database would provide a crucial, dynamic 
resource to underpin future research, management, 
conservation, and access projects. 

NADRAP was initiated in 2004 in order to pilot the 
development of a standardised recording methodology 
for gathering baseline data for rock art sites in 
Northumberland and Co Durham, and to create a 
national rock art database and website containing 
geo-referenced textual and visual information from 
the field data. The ambitious two year programme 
included testing a variety of techniques to develop the 
most suitable approach for routine baseline recording 
and monitoring of rock art sites. Landscape survey 
approaches were explored as part of this pilot project 
to determine the relative contribution that different 
levels of topographic investigation could make to our 
knowledge and understanding of rock art (see Oswald 
and Ainsworth, Chapter 4, this volume). A secondary 
objective of the project was to highlight carvings at risk 
and the specific threats to which they were exposed. 

The pilot project was hosted by Northumberland 
and Durham County Councils, with the intention 
of rolling out the recording 'package' and database 
to other regions of England. It was anticipated that 


a consistent record of all surviving rock art sites in 
England would ultimately be produced. This resource 
would be centrally archived and publicly accessible via 
a dedicated website. 


Why involve volunteers? 


Although a number of experienced individuals 
(or ‘specialist amateurs’) have made a substantial 
contribution to the study of British rock art (see 
Boughey, Chapter 6, this volume), it remains a relatively 
little known phenomenon among the wider community. 
Unlike many historic and prehistoric monuments in 
Britain, rock art is relatively understudied and, at the 
time of writing, has no incontrovertible interpretative 
framework, even among academic experts. This is in 
part due to the paucity of links between rock art and 
other forms of archaeological data, although on-going 
work is significantly improving our understanding 
of these relationships. The absence of an orthodox 
interpretation makes rock art more intriguing to people 
from a wide range of backgrounds, who perhaps feel 
more able to assign their own interpretations and values 
than they would if an entrenched academic explanation 
were available. 

As the interest in rock art extends well beyond 
members of local archaeological and historical societies, 
the aim of NADRAP was to include all members of 
the community rather than solely target people with 
an existing commitment to archaeology and heritage. 
Public participation was intended as an integral part 
of the project for a number of reasons. These were as 
follows: 


e Volunteer manpower would contribute to 
completion of an ambitious fieldwork programme 
where professional resources were limited. In 
particular, volunteers would assist in locating and 
recording a large number of remote rock art sites, 
and would test a range of different techniques. 

e Local involvement in many aspects of the project 
would enhance community understanding and 
valuing of rock art and its context, and would 
help raise awareness more widely. 

e Local knowledge and experience would help 
inform the project. 

e Local networks would help build partnerships 
and improve access to sites. 

e The diversity of skills and perspectives provided 
by volunteers would enrich the project and 
broaden its potential. 

e New skills and capacity would be introduced into 
the community. 

e Embedding new skills in the community would 
provide scope for longer-term monitoring and 
management of local heritage. 
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Figure 3.1. Volunteer skill profile. 


Profile of NADRAP volunteers 


Volunteers were recruited through advertisements in the 
local press, through contact with relevant local societies 
and talks to local groups. It was initially estimated that 
around 25 volunteers would be enlisted. However, 
the response to the relatively small recruitment drive 
was beyond expectations, with 78 people signing up 
for the project in autumn 2004. Fifty volunteers were 
provided with fieldwork training by a combined team of 
experts from English Heritage, Durham University and 
Northumberland and Durham County Councils. While 
the majority of trained fieldwork volunteers stayed with 
the project for its full duration, there was predictable 
fallout of about 10% per year. A second recruitment 
and training drive in autumn 2005 brought a further 26 
volunteers into the existing fieldwork structure. 

Project volunteers represented a wide range of 
backgrounds and a diverse skills base, as illustrated 
in Figure 3.1. Their overall age profile demonstrates 
a different pattern to that of traditional heritage 
volunteers. Although a significant number were retired, 
many were from a younger age group, with the majority 
aged between 41 and 60 (Figure 3.2). This suggests 
that a project of this nature was more attractive to 
working people or those taking early retirement who 
wished to use their leisure time constructively. Many 
of the volunteers were still practising professionals 
who brought valuable skills to the project. Only 40% 
of the recruits were members of local societies, and 
the majority of the most committed volunteers had 
not previously been involved in local groups, heritage 
work or voluntary work. 


Training the volunteers 


Training the volunteers was a core element of NADRAP 
and an essential catalyst to initiating the fieldwork 
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Figure 3.2. Volunteer age profile. 


Figure 3.3. Fieldwork training of NADRAP volunteers by 
English Heritage Archaeological Survey and Investigation 
Team, 2004. 


programme. As many of the volunteers had little or 
no previous archaeological or surveying experience, 
extensive, professional training was crucial for 
developing consistency, ensuring best practice and 
instilling confidence. 

Training was carried out during autumn 2004 
and spring 2005. This comprised a two-day course 
in landscape analysis and baseline measured survey 
techniques (English Heritage Level 1, as defined 
in Ainsworth, Bowden and McOmish 2007) from 
the English Heritage Archaeological Survey and 
Investigation Team. Two further days training in 
field recording techniques, condition assessment and 
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Figure 3.4. Photogrammetry training of selected project volunteers by Paul Bryan, English Heritage Metric Survey. 


geological analysis were conducted by specialists from 
the departments of Archaeology and Geosciences 
at Durham University, from Northumberland and 
Durham County Council, and from English Heritage's 
Metric Survey Team. 

At the start of the fieldwork programme, all 
volunteers were given training in risk assessment, 
health and safety procedures, team working and 
fieldwork management. Further training was provided 
at various points during the project. After the first six 
months of field work, training in photogrammetry and 
photogrammetric image processing was introduced 
for selected members of each volunteer team by Jim 
Chandler of Loughborough University and Paul Bryan 
of English Heritage's Metric Survey Team (see Bryan, 
Chapter 1, this volume). All volunteer teams were 
provided with detailed manuals covering all aspects 
of fieldwork and team working. 


Fieldwork structure and practice 


Co-ordinating the volunteers 


Following training, the volunteers were divided into 
fivefieldwork teams each comprising 8-10 members. A 
sixth, smaller team of two was allocated the recording 
of all rock art in museums and private collections. 
The teams were created on the basis of geographical 
proximity of the volunteers to one another and to the 
rock art sites they would be investigating. The aim 
of team working was to spread the work-load and 
responsibility for fieldwork, to encourage enthusiasm 
through shared ideas and opinions, to ensure inclusion 
and enjoyment, and to maintain the momentum of 
the volunteer programme. In addition, team working 
avoided lone fieldwork in remote areas, and minimised 
travel costs by encouraging volunteers to share transport 
to sites. Over time it became apparent that there was 
also an element of healthy competition between 
teams that generated new ideas and motivation. Team 
working provided a strong backbone to the fieldwork 
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and is recommended for future projects that include a 
substantial number of volunteers. 

Oneortwo volunteers from each team were appointed 
as team co-ordinators to act as the point of contact with 
the NADRAP project officer. Team co-ordinators were 
also responsible for dealing with issues arising within 
the team and for arranging the detail of the fieldwork 
programme. Other team members were assigned 
specific tasks such as maintaining the team equipment 
and handling the team budget. Team co-ordinators were 
exemplary in the time and enthusiasm they contributed 
to the management of their teams and to the project. 

Following training and a short pilot phase, the teams 
became responsible for organising their own fieldwork 
schedules. While each team was relatively autonomous 
and capable of making certain decisions of their own, 
there was constant communication between the teams 
and the NADRAP project officer, who also joined the 
teams in the field where possible. 

All volunteers were regularly updated on the project 
through six-monthly newsletters and occasional field 
visits to other areas (e.g. to Fylingdales Moor, courtesy 
of Graham Lee (Archaeologist for North York Moors 
National Park Authority) and Al Oswald (English 
Heritage Archaeological Survey and Investigation 
Team); to the Cocidius shrine, courtesy of Beryl Charlton 
of Newcastle Society of Antiquaries and Phil Abramson, 
Ministry of Defence Archaeologist). Evening seminars 
every six months provided valuable opportunities 
for volunteers to meet, exchange opinions and share 
ideas. These meetings proved highly successful for 
team bonding and volunteer motivation, but their 
benefits need to be weighed against their time and 
budget costs. More opportunities for different teams to 
interact and present their work would also have been 
appreciated, but were beyond the resources available 
for NADRAP. 


Compiling the record 


The total number of known carvings in the pilot region 
comprised 1,141 panels from Stan Beckensall's archive 
for Northumberland, an additional 232 panels from 
the Northumberland Historic Environment Record 
(HER), 270 panels from the Durham HER and a further 
40 or so from private archives. Around 200 pieces of 
rock art were known to be held in collections in the 
Bowes Museum, Barnard Castle; the Fulling Museum, 
Durham; the Museum of Antiquities, Newcastle; 
Alnwick Castle Museum, Alnwick; Chillingham Castle, 
Wooler; and Berwick Museum, Berwick. 

The quality of information from the HERs in both 
Northumberland and Co Durham varied. Some carved 
panels were described by an HER number, a single 
sentence and a 4 figure grid reference. Other panels 


had extensive records and 8-10 figure grid references. 
In many instances, a single HER number described a 
cluster of carved panels or a collection of monuments 
which included rock art. As some were created many 
years ago, there was a possibility that the panels 
they document no longer existed, or were lost. These 
records all needed to be validated, split and made 
consistent. Private archives also varied significantly. 
In Northumberland, Stan Beckensall's substantial rock 
art archive was available to all volunteers through the 
newly launched website (see Mazel and Ayestaran, 
Chapter 12, this volume). In Co Durham, work by 
specialist amateurs including Dennis Coggins, Tim 
Laurie and Paul and Barbara Brown, had created a 
number of smaller archives, which were less readily 
accessible to volunteers. As these had been compiled 
independently from one another, they varied in the 
methodology used and detail of data gathered (for 
example, in terms of assessing condition of carvings). 
Duplication of records, both with HERs and other 
private archives, was a factor to consider. 

In early 2005, each of the five fieldwork teams was 
assigned 200-250 rock art panels to record in the area 
most geographically accessible to them, whilst the 
special ‘museums’ team set out to locate and record 
around 200 panels in museum collections. Teams 
were supplied with all known details of the panels 
from the Northumberland and Co Durham HERs. 
In Northumberland, the Beckensall archive provided 
additional, detailed records on the location and content 
of the panels. 

The aims in Northumberland were principally to 
bring the County HER up to date with the Beckensall 
archive, to test the methodology being used in the 
NADRAP project, and to generate new 3D records 
of all known panels. In Co Durham, more work was 
required to create a comprehensive dataset from the 
HERand private archives. In addition, anecdotal reports 
of carvings were investigated by the nearest team and 
either verified and recorded, or discounted. During 
fieldwork, teams also located and recorded a number 
of previously undocumented panels by extending the 
surveys of a number of known sites. These included 
an unusually complex panel from Barningham Moor 
and a figurative carving from south Northumberland, 
thought to be a representation of the Romano-British 
god, Cocidius (Barnett 2006). 


The baseline recording methodology 


The field recording methodology trialled by volunteers 
for NADRAP aimed to be: 


e Non-intrusive on the rock surface 
e Objective 
e Measurable 
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e Repeatable 

e Non-specialist and useable by anyone with a 
minimum of training 

e Low-cost 

e Requiring only minimal, robust equipment that 
was easily transportable in remote terrain. 


Asignificant range of techniques exists for documenting 
rock art. Any rock art recording project needs to select the 
most appropriate combination of techniques to satisfy 
the nature of the material, the prevailing conditions and 
the project objectives. Following consultation with rock 
art recording projects around the world, a recording 
toolkit was designed for NADRAP and tested by project 
volunteers. This included narrative and visual aspects 
of rock art recording (incorporating both 2D and 3D 
data capture) and Level 1 landscape survey. Although 
it was designed as a baseline recording approach, this 
method captured a substantial quantity of information, 
including details of content and micro-context of each 
panel (i.e. individual motifs, overall design, panel 
surface topography), macro-context (i.e. physical and 
cultural landscapes) and condition (of both the rock art 
and the panel surface). The methodology comprised: 


e Specially designed recording proformas including 
tick boxes, open fields and sketches. 

e Geo-referencing using navigation-grade 
GPS (except where conditions of vegetation 
or topography dictated the use of other 
techniques). 

e Digital 2D photography using 5Megapixel 
cameras. Every panel was photographed from 
each point of the compass, from the best position 
in the best light, and in its landscape setting. 360 
degree panoramas were taken for each site. 

e Digital stereo-photography of every panel. Stereo- 


Figure 3.5. Volunteers at work in the field testing the 
NADRAP recording proforma. 


photographs were taken for every panel using the 
5Megapixel project cameras and the standardized 
procedure developed for the project by Paul Bryan 
and Jim Chandler (see Bryan, Chapter 1, this 
volume). Images were processed by volunteers 
using Topcon PI-3000 software. 


Any one of these methods in isolation captures data 
which are valuable but incomplete. When applied 
together, they produce amore comprehensive document 
of the rock art and its context. The photogrammetric 
technique piloted during NADRAP goes some way 
towards being a universal tool for rock art recording. 
It can effectively replace contact methods and detailed 
drawing, and is currently the best available method for 
recording surface features and monitoring their condition. 
However, photogrammetry does not document the 
underlying geology, the wider physical context or the 
cultural associations of the rock art. Consequently, it is 
most effective when used in association with narrative 
and survey techniques, and with supporting sketches 
and photographs. 


Fieldwork strategies 


This recording methodology involved a variety of tasks 
demanding different skills. These included sketching, 
surveying, photography and technical management of 
the data. Different tasks appealed to different people 
and each team divided itself according to individual 
aptitudes - for example, female team members generally 
undertook the drawing while male team members 
undertook more technological aspects of the recording, 
such as photogrammetry and data management. 

The number of individuals on each field visit 
varied from a minimum of three to a maximum of 
ten, with turnout generally higher at weekends when 
working members could join the rest of the team. The 
most efficient fieldwork strategy was found to be as 
follows: 


1. Reconnaissance visit to a new site with a rapid 
walkover survey to identify archaeological features 
and locate each known rock art panel. A sketch plan 
of the site and relevant features would be prepared at 
this stage. GPS co-ordinates of each panel would be 
taken and added to this sketch plan. Where necessary, 
the location of the panels would be marked on the 
ground with survey flags for easy identification on 
subsequent visits. The team would also search the area 
for previously unrecorded panels. 


2. Subsequent visits with two-three individuals working 
together to complete recording forms for each panel 
and one-two individuals doing photography and/or 
photogrammetry. 
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3. Return visits to the site where necessary to complete 
photogrammetry and photography in better lighting 
conditions. 


Using this strategy, a team of three-five people could 
record an average of four panels per day, depending on 
the size and complexity of the panels and the weather 
conditions. Each of the six teams devoted at least one 
day each fortnight to the project, making an average 
of three volunteer fieldwork days per week, and 156 
fieldwork days per year. Additional time was required 
for data management and processing. 


Benefits of volunteer involvement 


This section examines the arguments for non- 
professionals being instrumentalinthe development and 
deployment of a new rock art recording methodology 
and database. A model for future rock art recording 
projects is explored in the subsequent section on the 
basis of these arguments. 


Resource amplification 


One key aim of the project was to complete the fieldwork 
programme on time to a high standard. The scale of 
volunteer involvement, with over 60 trained fieldwork 
volunteers, should have amplified the manpower 
offered by a single project officer. How effective was 
this in practice? 

As the resources needed to support and manage 
the work of volunteers can often be underestimated in 
project design, itis worth briefly considering the balance 
of time allocated to specific tasks within NADRAP. 
Specialist training from English Heritage staff alone 
contributed around 30 working days to training the 
volunteers and providing quality assurance. Around 
80% (370 working days) of the NADRAP project officer's 
time was devoted to volunteer management, divided 
mainly between communication with volunteers, 
providing feedback and working with the teams in the 
field. 

Working at the volunteers' average rate of four 
panels per day (excluding data management and 
processing), 375 fieldwork days would be required 
to locate and record in excess of 1,500 known carved 
panels in Northumberland and Co Durham. This is 
approximately the equivalent of a fully-trained person 
(or a pair of fully-trained people, for health and safety 
reasons) working continuously for over 20 months 
(excluding weekends, holidays and sick days), or six 
teams of volunteers contributing one day per fortnight 
over a period of 30 months. 

Given that the rate of recording could be increased 
through consistent and regular practice, two dedicated 


professionals would be able to complete the fieldwork 
within two years, if fully employed in practical 
recording. Conversely, volunteer teams are less 
flexible than professionals and their fieldwork needs 
considerable forward planning. For volunteers, a project 
of this nature involves a steep learning curve when 
new recruits are exposed to unfamiliar material and 
techniques. Training is only the beginning and time 
needs to be built in to allow experience and familiarity 
to develop before recording begins. Once fieldwork has 
started, the time volunteers can allocate on a day-to-day 
basis is limited and their fieldwork programme will be 
more protracted than that of professionals. The weather 
and other commitments can seriously disrupt fieldwork 
and can put pressure on the volunteers if working to a 
tight schedule, so additional time needs to be built into 
the project to account for other factors. 

As these estimates show, the time required to 
complete the field recording and the time actually spent 
training and managing the volunteers are equivalent. 
In other words, the participation of volunteers did 
not amplify the available manpower in this instance, 
and actually protracted the project. The equation then 
becomes reduced to a straightforward comparison 
between the benefits of community involvement and 
the benefits of accuracy and consistency in the record. 
These separate objectives are equally valid, as long as 
they are explicitly and uncompromisingly recognised 
at the outset of a recording project. 


Shaping the project 

As this was a pilot study, feedback from volunteers 
was vital in refining the recording methodology. It also 
played a role in articulating specific fieldwork concerns 
and diffusing negative team dynamics. The mechanisms 


Figure 3.6. Volunteers surveying and recording a rock art 
site on a typical fieldwork day. 
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for feedback, the role it plays, and the questions it asks 
need to be clarified at the outset of the project and 
re-visited during its course. Where possible during 
NADRAP, feedback questionnaires were designed in 
collaboration with relevant specialists and results were 
relayed back to the participants. Volunteer feedback was 
not only sought to test and refine the methodology, but 
also to guide certain decisions, particularly where there 
were implications for raising awareness and improving 
public access. In these instances, the volunteers acted as 
an interface between the general public and the curators, 
providing informed views on material that curators 
often had little direct contact with. The volunteers also 
had different agendas and different interests from the 
curators, and could present fresh perspectives. 

Different aspects of the project appealed to different 
individuals. For example, some volunteers were 
fascinated by the investigative side of rock art recording 
and spent considerable time and initiative searching 
for ‘lost’ or ‘new’ panels. Their discoveries have 
enhanced our knowledge of rock art in this region. 
Others were more interested in technical aspects, such 
as the photogrammetry, to which they contributed 
substantially. The project was enriched by the diverse 
aptitudes and preferences which enabled volunteers to 
follow these varied lines of enquiry. 

While the breadth of ideas and perspectives offered by 
the volunteers were valuable in testing and developing 
the recording methodology, they were less suitable 
for creating a consistent and objective record. There 
are ambiguities in the recording process which make 
it difficult to standardise without losing information. 
Some fields on the recording form were open to 
more subjective documentation, allowing a variety 
of responses from different individuals and teams. 
The extent to which this detracts from the validity of 
the record is debatable, and may be no greater than 
the inconsistencies in the records collected by one 
individual working in a range of conditions. So rather 
than invalidating the archive, the diversity of the 
volunteer contribution enriches the record and broadens 
the perspective of the project. Indeed, it could be argued 
that since the compilation of any record - national 
or local - of any aspect of the historic environment 
depends on continuous field work against a background 
of evolving intellectual frameworks and technologies, 
the goal of achieving a perfectly standardised and 
consistent dataset is simply unrealistic. 


Raising awareness and guardianship 


If a system of passive guardianship of the rock art is to 
be effective, a clear understanding of good practice is 
crucial. Community involvement brings more people 
into contact with the rock art and with the issues of 


preservation and management. As their perspectives 
on these issues mature with experience, they are 
cascaded down to family, friends and colleagues and 
can potentially reach a wide and varied audience. 

Informed volunteers can therefore be the most 
effective ambassadors for improving understanding 
in the community. Considerable potential exists for 
involving them in awareness-raising programmes, for 
example by developing a framework of activities that 
would encourage and empower volunteers to give talks 
and be involved in education programmes. Although 
little scope for this existed formally within NADRAP, 
a number of volunteers did present talks on the rock, 
give guided walks to sites in their area and provide 
information at local heritage days. 


Capacity building and longer-term 
involvement 


Feedback questionnaires compiled during the project 
indicated that most volunteers felt that: 


e the main benefit of the project for themselves 
and their friends and families was an improved 
awareness and understanding of the rock art and 
historic environment 

e they valued the sense of purpose and achievement 
they gained through their contribution to the 
fieldwork 

e they had contributed to a worthwhile cause 

e they valued the benefit of the new skills and 
experience they have acquired 

e the project had provided an excellent opportunity 
to make new friends and to share ideas. 


Involvement brought tangible and intangible benefits to 
participants and the wider community. The impact in 
terms of personal development is difficult to measure, 
although the project provided an important and 
positive focus for a number of individuals. 

Considerable resources were invested in training 
the volunteers and creating an experienced local 
community workforce. These resources would be more 
sustainable if the workforce had currency in long-term 
heritage recording or monitoring programmes. 

In addition to the new capacity acquired through the 
project, many volunteers already possessed considerable 
expertise, including art and design skills, teaching 
qualifications and administrative experience. Together 
these represent a formidable resource that could extend 
the scope of a project such as NADRAP into new areas 
if harnessed effectively. Future volunteer-led heritage 
projects could consider how to best develop the 
volunteer skills base for related activities, for example 
by integrating art, design, media and teaching skills to 
help develop education projects and raise awareness. 
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A model for volunteer involvement in rock 
art recording 


NADRAP has demonstrated that volunteers represent 
a valuable and powerful resource. The extent of 
volunteer involvement needs to be carefully considered 
and related to the scale of the information required 
and the project objectives. If the sole objectives are to 
develop and build a consistent and accurate record, 
then the work would be better undertaken by a small 
team of experienced professionals, particularly if 
there is a rigid time constraint. However, if the project 
objectives include raising awareness, building capacity 
and improving accessibility, then some volunteer 
involvement is essential, with support for their role as 
rock art ambassadors provided by the host project or 
organisation. Regardless of the scale of the project, large 
numbers of fieldwork volunteers require substantial 
resources and management. As there are a number 
of areas where volunteer enthusiasm and dedication 
cannot replace specialist expertise, the most effective 
solution is a partnership between specialists and 
small numbers of volunteers, with clearly demarcated 
roles and responsibilities. One or two small teams, 
each comprising no more than five highly trained 
volunteers, can work as effectively as larger teams, 
with greater flexibility and consistency. This strategy 


is recommended for future rock art recording projects, 
especially in areas with a considerable volume of 
rock art (e.g. the Isle of Man, Cumbria, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire, Durham, Northumberland, Yorkshire and 
areas with rock art concentrations in Scotland such 
as Dumfries and Galloway, Argyll and, increasingly, 
Perthshire, Ross-shire and Aberdeenshire). In areas 
where rock art is limited (e.g. Cornwall, Scilly, Devon), 
selected local amateurs with experience of working 
with rock art could be recruited to work alongside 
professionals. 

Project managers and other specialists should be 
able to spend more time in the field with the volunteers 
overseeing the fieldwork and consistency of recording. 
Sample inspections of selected panels by professionals 
are also strongly recommended throughout the course 
of a recording project for quality assurance and to test 
the validity of volunteer identification. There should 
be regular feedback sessions and team meetings, 
particularly allowing volunteers to present their own 
work and related issues. Extra time should be written 
into the project to take account of volunteer availability 
and other commitments. Extra time should also be 
allowed for a pilot phase during which volunteers 
become familiar with the material, landscape and the 
methodology. Local awareness in the wider community 
should be raised through other mechanisms which 


Figure 3.7. Volunteers working closely with specialists in Northumberland to help complete a detailed landscape survey of a 


rock art site. 
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would involve these volunteers, including talks, 
guided walks, exhibitions and creative initiatives. 
Opportunities for further involvement of trained 
volunteers should also be explored, including research 
projects and creative initiatives. 


Volunteer and specialist roles in rock art 
recording 


This section briefly outlines a model for the respective 
roles and responsibilities that volunteers and specialists 
could take in future rock art recording projects. 


Location of panels and recording the macro-context 
Activities that could beundertaken by trained volunteers 
include locating documented panels; creating a 
photographic record and rough sketch of each site 
detailing the relationship between rock art panels, 
physical features and archaeological features; collating 
records from HERs and private archives in the field; 
and geo-referencing every panel with navigation-grade 
GPS or 1:25,000 map. Prospecting for new panels and 
validating anecdotal reports can also be carried out by 
volunteers. Further graphic recording of the macro- 
context for every rock art panel is also important. A 
cheap, easy method for capturing and processing 3D or 
stereo-scopic information on the landscape for use by 
trained volunteers is highly recommended as a valuable 
addition to the baseline site recording toolkit. 


Landscape survey 

Survey of the landscape context of every individual 
and group of carved panels is important to helping 
understand and document the physical and cultural 


Figure 3.8. Specialist petrological sampling of a rock art site 
in Northumberland by Philip Jefferson (see Jefferson and 
Jefferson, Chapter 9, this volume). 


context of the carvings. Landscape investigation of 
all rock art sites should be carried out in addition to 
baseline recording. English Heritage pilot surveys 
during NADRAP identified rapid walkover as the 
most time and cost efficient approach. As noted by 
Oswald and Ainsworth (Chapter 4, this volume) these 
investigations should be undertaken by experienced 
archaeological field surveyors. However, where 
resources are limited, experienced volunteers with 
appropriate training could undertake preliminary 
survey, and highlight areas where further, professional 
survey would be valuable. 

Formal documentation of the archaeological and 
palaeoenvironmental potential of each site by volunteers 
has been recommended by the Swedish Rock Art in 
Northern Europe (RANE) project, and should also be 
considered for British rock art, although this was not 
included in the NADRAP (Bertilsson and Lødøen 2005, 
20). 

Investigation and documentation of subsurface 
features using geophysical or other remote sensing 
survey techniques and excavation are potentially an 
important part of rock art recording, especially for 
sites where improvements to public access may disrupt 
fragile deposits. This work would always be undertaken 
by specialists. 


Micro-context 

Documentation of the motifs and surface topography of 
the rock can be largely undertaken by volunteers using 
photography and written descriptions, supported by 
field sketches. Photogrammetry to capture 3D records 
of all rock art panels could be carried out by volunteers 
if the project is on a large enough scale and justifies 
the investment in training and support. For small scale 
projects, or projects aiming at creating 3D records for 
selected examples only, photogrammetry should be 
undertaken by professionals. 

Understanding the underlying geology of a panel 
is crucial for evaluating the rate and nature of decay 
processes and for validating the authenticity of the 
carvings. A detailed geological diagnosis of every panel 
is highly recommended but, as this may be unrealistic, 
specialist geological advice should be sought for a 
selection of panels where geological understanding 
will directly inform conservation and management 
strategies, including panels where visitor numbers are 
high and/or likely to increase and panels recorded as 
being high risk. Geological investigations should be 
undertaken by specialists working in tandem with the 
volunteer baseline recording. 


Condition recording 
Volunteer examination of the condition of carved panels 
during baseline recording would highlight sites at risk 
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or possessing other archaeological features of interest. 
High risk panels would then be investigated by a rock 
art specialist, English Heritage Historic Environment 
Advisor or Local Authority Archaeologist. In certain 
instances, more specialist advice will need to be sought, 
for example from lichenologists or conservationists. 
Specialist laser scanning is also recommended for 
recording and monitoring all high-risk panels. 


Summary 


NADRAP has gone a long way to including the voices 
of the community in its work and outcomes. In so 
doing, it has built a new awareness among the many 
participants, not just of the rock art and its landscapes, 
but also of their personal capacity and the value of 
team working. 

Although the success of NADRAP as an exercise 
in public engagement is undeniable, volunteer 
involvement on this scale was resource heavy and 
presented significant management challenges. It has 
also brought the issue of specialist versus volunteer 
role into sharper focus. In this instance, the benefits of 
community involvement outweighed the constraints 
on consistency and accuracy of the record. As every 
rock art (or heritage-based) volunteer project will have 
different agendas, objectives and resources, each will 
need to be assessed on a case-by-case basis. The viability 
of future projects will depend not just on effective 
management of the aptitudes and expectations of the 
participants, but also on clearly defining the roles of 
those involved. As the investment in the volunteers 
will be considerably more effective if it can be extended 
beyond the lifespan of the project, all projects involving 
trained volunteers should aim to include a longer-term 
strategy for monitoring and maintenance of sites by 
dedicated participants. 

NADRAP demonstrated that, even in remote rural 
regions, there is a substantial pool of capable people 
eager to be involved in heritage sector work. Many 
of them may not be connected with existing local 
societies or organisations and fall outside traditional 
volunteering and outreach audiences. These volunteers 
have potential for engaging in a wide range of activities 
and responsibilities within a framework of appropriate 
management and specialist partnerships. 
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Figure 3.9. A high risk panel in Co Durham prior to laser 
scanning, 2005. 


Figure 3.10. Laser scanning in process by Alistair Carty of 
Archaeoptics. 
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Figure 3.11. Scanned image of the panel. 
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4. The Northumberland and Durham Rock Art Project: 
some observations on the landscape context 
and ‘taphonomy’ of rock art, and recommendations 
for future projects 


Alastair Oswald and Stewart Ainsworth 


This paper describes and evaluates the various contributions made by English Heritage's Archaeological Survey and 
Investigation Team to the Northumberland and Durham Rock Art Project (NADRAP), with the aim of refining the 
survey methodologies that may be adopted for similar projects in the future. The Team took responsibility for giving 
initial training in ‘landscape investigation’ and basic field survey techniques to NADRAP fieldwork volunteers. 
However, the survey-derived products subsequently achieved were of inconsistent quality, ranging from excellent to 
unacceptably poor. If the project were to be repeated, some of this inconsistency could be avoided through recent advances 
in GPS survey equipment. However, this paper recommends, echoing the conclusions reached by Tertia Barnett in 
Chapter 3, that future projects should be very clear about their goals, and should recognise that capacity building (or 
community involvement) and the compilation of a consistent database suitable for conservation and research purposes 
are not necessarily compatible aims. 

In parallel to the work of the volunteers, the Archaeological Survey and Investigation Team itself carried out three 
more detailed analytical surveys of selected rock art clusters in Northumberland with the aim of testing whether such 
labour-intensive fieldwork might be cost effective from a research point of view. One of the most important conclusions 
reached was that the various ‘taphonomic’ factors that have affected the distribution and condition of rock art as we 
perceive it today can generally be adequately understood through rapid Level 1 ‘walk-over’ survey by an experienced 
fieldworker, without the need to carry out detailed survey and analysis. The volunteers had been asked to attempt such 
rapid analysis; while a few achieved a level of observation and analysis of the context of individual panels that would 
do credit to a seasoned professional, the overall standard was again variable and generally not as good as it could be. 
This suggests that if compilation of a consistent database of the highest standard is the primary goal, follow-up work 
by an experienced archaeological field surveyor is essential, amounting almost to duplication of some parts of the 
volunteers’ work. 


Introduction 


Elsewhere in this volume (see Chapter 3), Tertia 
Barnett discusses the genesis of the Northumberland 
and Durham Rock Art Project (NADRAP) and the 
roles of the teams of volunteers who carried out the 
core recording work. The project, funded by English 
Heritage in partnership with the two County Councils, 
was intended as a pilot, testing methodologies which 
future rock art recording projects might apply. Specialist 
teams from English Heritage’s Research Department 
also worked alongside representatives of the County 


Councils’ Archaeology Teams to provide practical 
support by training the volunteers to a basic level in 
a range of field recording techniques (see also Bryan, 
Chapter 1, this volume). The purpose of this paper is 
to make some observations, drawing on the various 
contributions made to the project by English Heritage’s 
Archaeological Survey and Investigation Team, which 
may guide the methodologies adopted for future 
projects that make use of a volunteer workforce and 
particularly, of course, any projects relating to the 
recording of rock art. 
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Training the NADRAP volunteers in 
landscape investigation 


One of the more challenging components of the training 
programme put together for the volunteers dealt with 
the theory and practice of whatis here termed 'landscape 
investigation’; this training was delivered by English 
Heritage's Archaeological Survey and Investigation 
Team. The term 'landscape investigation' covers a 
nebulous set of skills, which can collectively be defined 
in essence as the recognition of archaeological field 
remains of all types and periods, consideration of the 
processes and motivations that created them, coupled 
with a similar recognition and analysis of natural 
phenomena, including geology and topography. The 
aim of this holistic study is to develop an overarching 
narrative of the landscape's history that explains, as 
far as possible, the interaction of cultural and natural 
factors through time (Hoskins 1955; Bowden 1999; 
Ainsworth, Bowden and McOmish 2007). In the case 
of NADRAP, the aim of asking the volunteers to apply 
a landscape approach was to further the contextual 
understanding of rock art by elucidating patterns and 
anomalies observed in the distribution of the panels. 
This represents a step beyond the more straightforward 
and traditional goals of describing individual panels 


and their content, a step which can be seen as, in a sense, 
pure research. However, a holistic, contextual approach 
also offers a more historically informed perspective on 
the conservation issues surrounding rock art. 

The recording form specially designed for use by the 
volunteers required them to gather information about 
the context of each panel in terms of its setting in the 
natural topography. They were asked to use a compass 
to ascertain the orientation of each panel and to relate 
this to the topography in the immediate locale, as well 
as to more distant viewsheds (Figure 4.1). Admittedly, 
the data produced is more subjective than the approach 
championed by Richard Bradley (1996; Bradley et al. 
1993) and perhaps even wholly irrelevant to prehistoric 
perceptions of the appropriate setting of rock art, but, 
within the constraints of the project, it is nevertheless 
a useful indicator. In the sample of sites evaluated by 
the English Heritage team, the volunteers generally 
achieved this description of the natural qualities of 
the landscape well, though there were inevitably 
inconsistencies in levels of perceptiveness and quality 
of textual record. 

The volunteers were also asked to consider the 
context of each panel in relation to the local historic 
environment, comprising all evidence for past human 
activity. Rock art has often been discussed from an art 


Figure 4.1. Old Bewick 1a, looking north-east towards a pass over the Fell Sandstones ridge. 
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historical stance, almost entirely separately from other 
archaeological remains, except where motifs occur 
on standing stones or on stones incorporated into 
burial monuments. More recent studies have sought 
to understand rock art in its contemporary cultural 
contexts, particularly elucidating the settings of panels 
in terms of patterns of settlement and movement. 
However, it is regrettably often the case that our 
loose grasp on the dating of rock art itself combines 
with our ignorance of what features are potentially 
contemporary, so that any attempt at evidence-based 
analysis must inevitably decay all too rapidly into 
groundless speculation. 

Understanding contemporary land-use is of course 
only part of the equation. Even when the potentially far- 
reaching implications of later land-use for our present 
perception of rock art are explicitly acknowledged, 
many researchers have been forced to turn a blind eye in 
the interests of drawing conclusions from the available 
data. Underestimating, or even ignoring, what might 
be called *taphonomic processes' is a problem common 
to the analysis of many types of prehistoric and indeed 
later remains, often leading to interpretations that 
are fundamentally open to question and sometimes 
definitely flawed. 

The primary objective of the training in landscape 
investigation for NADRAP was, therefore, to give the 
volunteers a basic observational toolkit — a 'spotter's 
guide to archaeological field remains and their 
implications’ — that would help them to answer, in 
a more informed way, questions demanded of them 
about individual rock art panels by the data recording 
form specially designed for NADRAP. For example, 
the form required the volunteers to determine whether 
each panel was intact and in situ, and they were urged 
to address these questions in part by forming a picture 
of the wider patterns of historic land-use in the vicinity, 
notably including field clearance, quarrying and the 
gathering of surface stone for the construction of dry- 
stone field walls. With hindsight, the recording form 
should perhaps have elicited further comment on the 
perceived degree of movement of portable stones, for 
example where very large stones could have been 
shifted, but only a short distance, in the course of 
later agricultural field clearance. On the recording 
forms, they were also asked to note, in a free text 
field, the presence nearby of any clearance cairns, field 
boundaries, quarrying or other features, ancient or 
modern, which they considered might have a bearing 
on the condition or survival of the rock art, or indeed 
which might be contemporary with the rock art. This 
would provide a mechanism, it was hoped, for the 
more astute field workers to qualify their conclusions 
on one hand and, on the other hand, for potential 
misinterpretations to be recognised after completion 


of fieldwork, either by the volunteers themselves or 
by a third party. 

The report on the Rock Art in Northern Europe 
(RANE) project conducted in Sweden recommends 
that the area surrounding rock art panels should be 
divided into three concentric zones and each zone 
thoroughly described (Bertilsson and Ledeen 2005, 20). 
The zones are outlined as having spatial limits (<5m; 
5-25m and >25m), which should be adjusted according 
to the terrain. The report advises that all evidence of 
human activity and the presence of natural deposits 
such as bogs, where palaeoenvironmental material 
may be preserved, should be noted in each zone. This 
is similar in essence to the analysis of the landscape 
context of each panel adopted for NADRAP, but more 
rigidly structured. While the more rigorous method of 
recording advocated by the RANE report offers some 
additional degree of spatial information through its 
arbitrarily defined zones, it arguably does not deliver 
a great deal more in terms of understanding. Nor 
does it offer the quality of spatial information which 
would allow more sophisticated and objective analysis 
of patterns through GIS (Geographical Information 
System) software. 

By its very nature, landscape investigation is a branch 
of archaeological field research that relies heavily on 
prolonged experience of diverse field remains, ideally 
in different regions and environments — experience 
which almost all the volunteers conspicuously lacked. 
Regrettably, however, resources allowed only a fairly 
brief introduction to the approach, comprising a 
series of half-day long interactive guided tours of the 
rock art clusters at Lordenshaw and Snook Bank in 
Northumberland. The tours focussed less on the rock 
art itself than on the evidence for Bronze Age, Iron Age, 
medieval and post-medieval land-use, highlighting 
its possible effects on the present distribution and 
condition of the rock art. An implicit objective of the 
training was to imbue the volunteers with an inquisitive 
approach to the recording which would, it was hoped, 
sustain their interest through the project. The tours were 
extremely well-received by the volunteers and seem to 
have played a part in enthusing them and raising their 
awareness of the historic environment as a whole, but 
may inadvertently have misrepresented the core tasks 
of documenting the panels themselves, which for some 
became increasingly tedious. 


Training the volunteers in measured 
survey 

Through a series of field-based day-schools conducted 
by the Archaeological Survey and Investigation Team, 
the volunteers were also given training in a range 
of different survey techniques, including tape-and- 
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compass, baseline-and-offset and navigation-grade 
GPS (often misleadingly called ‘hand-held GPS’). This 
training was intended to allow the volunteers to locate 
individual rock art panels as accurately as possible, 
to plot clusters of panels or make plans of panels in 
relation to other features, and to make scale drawings 
of individual large panels if appropriate (Figure 4.2). It 
was agreed at the outset of the project that navigation- 
grade GPS, generally offering a positional fix within 
10m of the actual position on the ground, offered a 
degree of accuracy and an ease of operation that made 
it appropriate for locating monuments that are often 
remote from other mapped features, and for use by 
volunteers with a minimum of training (Ainsworth 
and Thomason 2003, 10). It is worth noting in passing 
that the project attracted a high proportion of people 
who enjoyed outdoor pursuits and many therefore 
turned out to have already had experience of GPS. 
However, it was also recognised at an early stage 
that navigation-grade sets would not offer adequate 
accuracy in certain circumstances, for example when 
panels were located in woodland, or in such close 
proximity to each other that their positions were 
effectively indistinguishable. In addition, where rock 
art panels had already been mapped by the Ordnance 
Survey, or where rock art on portable stones had 
been incorporated into other mapped features, such 
as cairns or post-medieval field walls, the volunteers 
were encouraged to use traditional taped techniques 
in order to get a positional fix potentially within 2.5m 
of the actual ground position, in other words four 
times as accurate as could be guaranteed with their 
GPS sets. The recording form required the volunteers 
to state which survey technique(s) they had used to 
fix the position of each panel. Given that navigation- 
grade GPS offers particularly poor height accuracy, the 


Figure 4.2. The volunteers engaged in recording the 
characteristics of an individual panel. 


volunteers were advised to plot the readings onto the 
appropriate Ordnance Survey 1:10,000 scale base map 
and calculate the height in relation to the 5m contours 
depicted there. 


Evaluating the effectiveness of the training 


The authors followed up the training 18 months later by 
re-examining one cluster of panels recorded by each of 
the five teams of volunteers, deliberately choosing those 
sites where there seemed to be the greatest potential for 
omissions and errors. The objectives were: 


e to determine whether the standard of locational 
information for individual panels achieved by 
the volunteers was adequate for the conservation 
objectives of the project 

e to provide feedback on the standard of textual 
and drawn recording of individual panels 

e to undertake an independent analysis of the 
topographic setting of the cluster and the context 
of local historic land-use. These analyses were 
undertaken at Level 1 (as defined in Ainsworth, 
Bowden and McOmish 2007), that is with the 
same parameters as those used by the volunteers 
themselves, allowing direct comparison of the 
results. 


The standard of recording varied from team to team and 
from individual to individual, with the best individuals 
tending to gather, analyse and record all the categories 
of information to a higher standard and in more detail 
where appropriate. The standard of recording at Old 
Bewick Hill in Northumberland was amongst the best 
encountered in the evaluation exercise, although even 
here, across the cluster as a whole, observations made 
by one individual did not always inform those made 
by another working nearby. In terms of the locational 
information for this dense cluster of panels, the GPS 
readings were backed up by an exemplary tape-and- 
compass survey, relating to a specified point of origin 
on the modern fence-line (Figure 4.3). This survey 
was recorded clearly and accurately and allowed 
individual panels to be relocated easily and rapidly, 
even where they lay within larger scatters of stones. 
Elsewhere, for example at Fowberry Mains/Fowberry 
Park in Northumberland, where eight panels lie 
within 60m of each other along an outcrop, the 
volunteers had downloaded their GPS readings into 
commercially available Anquet Map software, which 
uses Ordnance Survey 1:25,000 scale mapping as its 
base. The production of annotated map extracts scale 
was a valuable addition to the field recording process 
in some respects, in particular because it provided a 
much better vehicle for recording and discussing local 
landscape context. However, at the relatively small 
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scale of 1:25,000, without any over-arching description 
or larger scale survey of the dense cluster of panels, 
it proved impossible to re-identify individual panels 
from the navigation-grade GPS coordinates alone. A 
baseline-and-offset or tape-and-compass survey here, 
for example, could have been used to locate the panels 
in relation to each other, which would have aided re- 
identification and made it easier to visualize the overall 
distribution of the cluster. Such a survey could also 
have been used to convey the extent of stone quarrying 
along the outcrop, which has potentially removed many 
more panels. 

Of the grid references recorded using navigation- 
grade GPS on Barningham Moor in County Durham, 
three fell outside the normal accuracy of «10m, two 
by only a few metres, but one by 3kms in the eastings. 
The first two simply highlight one of the recognised 
problems of repeatability with navigation-grade GPS, 
but the last was a transcription error by the fieldworker 
of an 8 for a5. The need for transcription when using any 
paper-based recording system represents a significant 
risk to the compilation of a consistent record. In the 
event, the authors concluded that not all the recording 
met the key conservation requirement of the brief to be 
able to straightforwardly relocate individual panels. 

Richard Stroud, in the role of ‘volunteer coordinator’, 
carried outa more thorough evaluation, which amplifies 
the English Heritage findings (Stroud unpublished 
2008). Having identified a total of 88 panels whose 
grid reference differed by more than 10m from the 
coordinates recorded previously in the Beckensall 
Archive, he verified the position (though again using 
navigation-grade GPS) and categorised the reasons for 
the discrepancy: 


1. Eleven panels (12.5%) were 10-15m out - this was 
regarded as an acceptable difference, given the 
known limitations of navigation-grade GPS. 

2. Eleven panels (12.576) had what appeared to 
be transcription errors, usually involving the 
transposition of two figures. 

3. Nineteen panels (21.576) had differences of 16m or 
more. Although some of this might be put down to 
the levels of accuracy inherently achievable with 
navigation-grade GPS, it was noted that two-thirds 
of the errors belonged to one team of volunteers, 
and that this team had also been responsible for 
a disproportionately high number of errors in 
recording other data. Conversely, the only team with 
no Grid Reference discrepancies had also made no 
errors in labelling and recording other data. 

4. Six panels (776) had incorrect Beckensall Archive 
references entered on the database, therefore the 
coordinate comparison was void. 

5. Ten panels (11.576) were in plantations or areas 
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Figure 4.3. The volunteers’ exemplary tape-and-compass 
survey of the main concentration of panels on Old Bewick 
Hill. 


where an accurate Grid Reference would be difficult 
to obtain with the models of navigation-grade GPS 
used for the project. 

6. Twenty-three panels (26%)had Beckensall coordinates 
taken from maps (rounded up or down). 

7. Eight panels (9%) were found by the volunteers to 
have inaccurate Grid References recorded in the 
Beckensall Archive. 


In terms of the content of the individual panels, it was 
noted during the English Heritage evaluation that there 
was generally a correlation between those volunteers 
who made detailed observations and records and those 
who explained their interpretations more fully and 
voiced a higher degree of scepticism. On Old Bewick 
Hill, the volunteers, following perceptive observation 
and coherent analysis, dismissed as natural weathering 
two panels identified previously (itis worth mentioning 
that the same individuals had also identified and 
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recorded one panel for the first time). At the other 
extreme, the temptation to interpret rock art in terms of 
familiar figurative images sometimes proved too strong: 
atFowberry Park/Mains Park A, a pattern of overlapping 
motifs was seen as an abstract human figure dressed in 
a coat and another as a four-legged creature. 

In terms of analysing the topographic setting of the 
rock art, the volunteers generally accurately recorded 
the aspect of each panel, and in some cases commented 
on the distant view. Perhaps surprisingly, however, 
they less frequently made (or at least recorded) 
acute observations about the local topography, for 
example where panels overlooked nearby passes which 
potentially offered routes between expanses of low- 
lying ground. 

In terms of the setting of the rock art within the wider 
historic landscape, the work of the volunteers on Old 
Bewick Hill was again impressively perceptive. They 
correctly observed that all the panels located within 
later earthworks were potentially not in situ, using terms 
such as ‘boundary bank’ and ‘green wall’ to describe 
early earthworks. Without more thorough investigation, 
they understandably felt unable to speculate on the 
likely date of these earthworks, though it emerged 
from subsequent discussions that their thinking had 
begun to develop along appropriate lines. Perhaps 
most impressively, they questioned the antiquity of an 
anomalous foot-like motif of slightly fresher appearance 
(part of Beckensall’s Old Bewick 3a), for reasons 
that were set out clearly and intelligently. Although 
previously accepted uncritically as being of later 
Neolithic or Bronze Age date, the volunteers proposed 
that the motif might be of Iron Age manufacture. This 
suggestion was based on the anomalous nature of the 
motif, its proximity to the hillfort on the summit and, 
crucially, the observation that the stone seemed to have 
been moved into a boundary broadly contemporary 
with the hillfort and then inscribed while in that 
position. The authors found these observations and the 
inferences based upon them convincing. 

However, the volunteers did not always have the 
confidence to draw inferences from their observations, 
leaving room for further insights into the context of 
the rock art. For example, they noted the presence of 
two clearance cairns and commented that the field 
within which some of the rock art panels lie had been 
thoroughly cleared of surface stone. However, they 
stopped short of building on this observation to point 
out explicitly the likely impact of such agricultural 
activity upon the distribution and survival of the rock 
art. As a result of the evaluation exercise, the authors 
concluded that the area had been subject to two phases 
of clearance, the later in the 20th century and the earlier 
possibly in the Bronze Age, this phase only detectable 
as a few sparse clusters of stone, the residue of partial 


clearance in the later phase. It is therefore probable that 
some rock art has been lost, concealed or relocated. 
In the case of two panels (Beckensall's Old Bewick 1a 
and 2), modern clearance of boulders to the immediate 
environs of the engraved panels has distorted the visual 
impact that the large and originally probably more 
exposed inscribed stones would have had. 

In his evaluation, the ‘volunteer coordinator’ also 
noted that as their interest and enthusiasm waned, the 
volunteers increasingly took less account of ‘associated 
features’ that were clearly not contemporary with the 
rock art, such as dry stone walls, quarrying and modern 
agriculture, despite its likely impact on the survival of 
the rock art (Stroud unpublished 2008). Towards the 
end of the project, the recording form was consequently 
amended to elicit information about ‘nearby prehistoric 
features’. In the view of the authors, this represents a 
retrograde step in terms of developing a more profound 
contextual understanding of the distribution of rock art. 
Stroud also noted a gulf between the level of observation 
and understanding that the volunteers communicated 
verbally and what was actually recorded on the form. 
Some of the volunteers responded that this was due to 
the time it would have taken them to produce written 
records and/or sketches. 


English Heritage’s detailed field 
investigations at Chatton Park 
Hill, Lordenshaw and Snook Bank, 
Northumberland 


English Heritage’s Archaeological Survey and 
Investigation team also carried out more detailed 
analytical field surveys of rock art clusters on Chatton 
Park Hill, Lordenshaw and overlooking Snook Bank, 
all on Northumberland’s Fell Sandstones range of hills. 
These surveys were undertaken essentially separately 
from the work of the volunteers in order to trial different 
recording methodologies in each case, but also served 
as vehicles for offering further training to the most 
committed of the volunteers. The overall aim was cost/ 
benefit analysis: could the additional work involved in 
producing such detailed and extensive records of the 
settings of rock art panels be justified? 

The survey of Chatton Park Hill aimed to contribute 
to the potential digital representation of this impressive 
but little-visited site (Figure 4.4). The objective was to 
gather sufficient 3D data to create a digital ground 
model at a level intermediate between low resolution 
(<2m) LIDAR data and the very high resolution ground- 
scanning employed here and at other selected sites (see 
Paul Bryan, Chapter 1, this volume). This was achieved 
by using survey-grade differential GPS, which offers 
accuracy of better than 2cm horizontally and 5cm 
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Figure 4.4. Chatton 1a, looking west towards the Cheviot Hills. 


vertically (Figure 4.5). The investigative component of 
the survey, in terms of the analysis of the wider historic 
environment, was negligible, making a Level 2 survey 
more appropriate (as defined in Ainsworth, Bowden 
and McOmish 2007). The survival of the rock art may 
have been affected by a fairly large post-medieval 
quarry driven into the leading edge of the sandstone 
outcrop, but its extent and potential consequences 
are obvious. Post-medieval graffiti, too, have had an 
appreciable but obvious impact upon the condition of 
some parts of the outcrop's surface. It took less than 
two person days in the field to map the exposed limits 
of the main outcrop and other natural stones, pin-point 
the various rock art motifs and later graffiti, record the 


limit of the quarrying, and collect sufficient additional 
points to refine the potential 3D digital ground model. 
This time also included the provision of training for 
several of the volunteers. The post-survey desk-based 
work took an additional two person days. The survey 
therefore did not represent a major commitment of 
resources, and could be repeated for other sites where 
digital representation is a priority. 

However, it remains doubtful whether this inter- 
mediate level of modelling is particularly useful: 
LIDAR offers the potential for impressive 'fly-through' 
presentations that demonstrate rock art's setting in the 
topographic landscape very effectively (Figure 4.6). At 
the other extreme, high-resolution scanning offers the 
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Figure 4.5. Extract from English Heritage Level 2 survey of Chatton Park Hill at 1:1,000 scale. 
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Figure 4.6. Ground model of Chatton Park Hill, generated using «2m resolution LIDAR surface height data, licensed to 


English Heritage for PGA, through Next Perspectives ™. 


potential for detailed representation of single panels 
as individual artefacts, in cases where lower resolution 
photogrammetry is not sufficient (see Paul Bryan, 
Chapter 1). In some cases, photography under the right 
conditions remains the most effective presentational 
technique. There seems to be little demand, in 
presentational terms, for detailed representation of 
the micro-topography at the 'site' scale. In the event, 
the cost of acquiring LIDAR proved too high for the 
NADRAP project to bear (the data underpinning Figure 
4.6 became available to English Heritage after the project 
was effectively completed). In addition, the data from 
the ground scanner proved difficult to mesh with other 
data sets, so the anticipated role of the GPS survey in 
linking between the two scales was negated. 
Lordenshaw and Snook Bank were selected for 


more detailed surveys because it was already clear 
on the basis of previous investigations that at both 
sites, prehistoric and later land use had modified to 
some degree the distribution and condition of the 
rock art as we perceive it today. In both cases, the aim 
was to determine whether detailed analytical field 
survey of these complex multi-period landscapes, at 
Level 3 standard (as defined in Ainsworth, Bowden 
and McOmish 2007), could deliver significantly more 
discoveries of rock art panels or significantly better 
understanding of the overall distribution pattern than 
the rapid Level 1 reconnaissance being carried out by 
the volunteers. To put it another way: could the picture 
of land use contemporary with the rock art be refined 
through a better understanding of the distorting effects 
of later land use? 
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Figure 4.7. Extract from English Heritage Level 3 survey of Lordenshaw (English Heritage's main additions to RCHME's 
1989 survey shown in darker tone), reduced from the original at 1:1,000 scale. 


Lordenshaw 


Lordenshaw is equally well known for its complex 
and well preserved Iron Age hillfort as for its dense 
concentration of rock art, which includes the famous 
Horseshoe Stone. In 1989, a survey of the environs of 
the hillfort was undertaken by the Royal Commission 
on the Historical Monuments of England (Topping 
1993). This encompassed many of the major rock art 
panels, as well as cairns, field boundaries, medieval 
ridge and furrow, trackways, a park pale known from 
documentary evidence to have been constructed in AD 
1275, and a variety of post-medieval features, ranging 


from ploughing and land improvement to an alleged 
trial mine working. However, the RCHME report did 
not deal at length with the issues surrounding the 
rock art, in part because the individual panels had 
already been recorded and discussed at some length 
(Newbigin 1932; Beckensall 1974; 1983; 1992). In 2005, 
English Heritage undertook a Level 3 survey and 
investigation which included and extended the area 
surveyed by the RCHME, working at the same scale 
of 1:1,000 (Figures 4.7 and 4.8). The primary aim was 
to use this complex, evolving landscape to characterise 
in general terms the collective impact through time of 
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Figure 4.8. Simplified schematic version of the Lordenshaw survey. 
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a wide range of taphonomic processes on the present 
survival and distribution of the rock art. To this end, 
the context of each rock art panel recorded previously 
within the area of the RCHME 1989 survey was re- 
assessed, but with minimal additional measured 
survey. The new measured survey, again undertaken 
using survey-grade differential GPS, took in all the 
remaining elements of the prehistoric field system 
that had been excluded from the earlier survey. On the 
basis of research elsewhere in the region, this form of 
field system is now considered to be of probable late 
Iron Age or Roman Iron Age date (Oswald et al. 2006). 
Within the newly surveyed area, English Heritage's 
work discovered three previously unrecorded portable 
stones bearing cup-marks and two single cup-marks on 
rock outcrops. It is worth noting that the volunteers' 
rapid reconnaissance also discovered three cup-marked 
stones which had been overlooked by both the RCHME 
survey and Stan Beckensall. The time taken to complete 
the English Heritage survey and investigation in the 
field was five person days (considerably less than the 
time taken by the volunteers to complete the recording 
of the individual panels), but the time taken in the office 
to draw up the survey amounted to an additional six 
person days. 

The re-examination of the known rock art panels 
threw up a number of useful, if anecdotal, observations. 
For example, the main Lordenshaw panel (Beckensall's 
West Lordenshaw 2c), located 200m south-west of the 
hillfort, covers the upper face of a prominent block 
thathas narrowly escaped destruction by quarrying, as 
Stan Beckensall observes in an introductory paragraph 
and subsequently (2001, 7; 89; Figure 4.9). Yet this 
anomalous survival is no mere accident: the panel in 
part owes its survival to its position on the line of a 
stony boundary bank (presumably once a drystone 
wall). This boundary divides two fields of narrow 
ridge and furrow ploughing, which would typically 
be dated to the later 18th or earlier 19th centuries. 
The outcrop on either side of this boundary has been 
heavily quarried, involving the removal of most of 
the rock surfaces that would have been exposed in 
the Bronze Age. Several metre-deep extraction pits 
show that the exploitation involved more than just the 
straightforward removal of superficial exposures. The 
main panel itself displays a number of wedge marks 
made in preparation for splitting the slab. The use of 
wedges might, in some contexts, imply a medieval or 
earlier date, but in rural areas the technique was used 
well into the post-medieval period. On the other hand, 
the fact that the post-medieval field boundary changes 
angle at the point where it meets the panel suggests 
that the stone was deliberately selected as a marker, 
from which it can be inferred that the outcrop had 
already been reduced to this single prominent slab by 


the time the boundary was laid out. It remains open 
to question whether the quarrying was abandoned 
and this fragment deliberately left intact because the 
number and complexity of the motifs was recognised at 
an early date as being out of the ordinary and worthy 
of preservation. Certainly, the contrast with the adjacent 
deep extraction pits is conspicuous. In any case, it 
would be difficult to argue that the remainder of the 
outcrop could have been entirely devoid of rock art, 
particularly given that minor motifs survive on two of 
the few unquarried surfaces some metres south of the 
main panel (Beckensall 2001, 90). It therefore seems 
likely that the majority of a once much more extensive 
panel (though perhaps containing a lower density or 
complexity of motifs) must have been broken up and 
removed for the construction of nearby buildings or 
field boundaries. In the case of the field boundaries, 
these walls have themselves apparently been subject 
to later stone robbing. 

A linear concentration of simple motifs, mostly on 
portable boulders (Beckensall's East Lordenshaw 4g-p) 
can now be understood in their wider context. The 
RCHME survey recorded the existence of a segment of 
probable late prehistoric field boundary bank aligned 
on a fairly large and conspicuously sited round cairn 
150m north-east of the hillfort (Topping 1993, 21). The 
new survey demonstrates that this boundary, along 
with a similar one which is less well preserved due 
to the effects of post-medieval ploughing, defined the 
sides of a trackway contemporary with a large ‘corral’ 
enclosure surrounding the hillfort. Presumably the 
banks were once topped by hedges or fences, serving 
to channel livestock between the corral surrounding 
the settlement on the site of the hillfort and outfield 
pastures (Gates 1982, 30). Field survey evidence from 
Lordenshaw and other hillforts in the region indicates 
that the corral, the embanked trackway and the 
irregular pattern of enclosed fields are characteristic of 
the late Iron Age or Roman Iron Age period (Oswald 
et al. 2006, 108-12). More importantly with regard to 
the rock art, it is also now evident that what could 
be mistaken for a Neolithic linear distribution of 
cup-marked stones in fact results from the re-use of 
portable boulders bearing cup-marks to build the 
boundary. Furthermore, as noted by Beckensall (2001, 
93) at least two of the stones that form the kerb of 
the cairn bear cup-marks. It seems logical to infer 
that those that make up the Iron Age field boundary 
were taken from the kerb. Assuming an early Bronze 
Age origin for the cairn, its construction could be 
contemporary with the creation of the rock art motifs 
on the kerb, although Beckensall concludes that at least 
one of the kerbstones has been quarried elsewhere. 
However, given that the majority of the nearby panels 
of rock art utilise major outcrops and comprise more 
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Figure 4.9. West Lordenshaw 2c, looking north-west. Note the quarried edge on the left of the photograph. 


complex motifs, it is tempting to assume that in this 
instance, the cup-marks on the kerb were created 
when the cairn was built. This may have been many 
generations after the creation of the more complex 
motifs on the major outcrops, illustrating the risks 
involved in treating the overall distribution, even 
when the panels remain in situ, as the product of a 
static, unified 'design'. 

One of the cup-marked boulders discovered in the 
newly surveyed area to the south-east of the hillfort also 
stands upright on the line of a field boundary dating to 
thelate Iron Age or Roman Iron Age. A comparable line 
of upright stones continues another field boundary of 
broadly the same date on the opposite side of the valley; 
Beckensall (2001, 90) describes this as an 'alignment 
of small standing stones' although he concedes that it 
could result from field clearance. The size of the cup- 
marked stone means that it could easily have been 
carried some tens of metres to the field boundary as 
part of the general clearance of unwanted surface stone 
that undoubtedly accompanied the laying out of the 
field boundaries. However, the field lies on the edge 
of a sparse scatter of clearance cairns which would 


typically be dated to the Bronze Age. It is therefore 
not impossible that this boulder too now stands at a 
location two steps removed from its original context. 
Another cup-marked boulder (Beckensall's East 
Lordenshaw 3d), can also be shown to have moved 
from its original position. In this case, however, the 
stone is large, beyond the limit of portability in the 
normal sense of the word, so that it could easily be 
assumed to be in situ. However, the rock seems to have 
slumped down the side of a late Iron Age or Roman Iron 
Age hollow way as a result of its own weight and the 
effects of erosion resulting from the use of the adjacent 
trackway, for the hollow from which it has moved 
can be identified, a metre or so upslope. Although 
the distance moved is small, records of the present 
orientation and inclination of the inscribed surface are 
certainly invalid if we are seeking to understand the 
original choices made by the creators of the motifs. In 
this instance, we may be able to surmise, cautiously, the 
original orientation of the stone, based on the position 
of the cup mark on its surface and a reasonable idea of 
its original position, but such instances are very rare. 
On the other hand, it is perhaps disappointing 
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that no positive evidence was found to demonstrate 
whether or not the builders of the Iron Age hillfort 
accorded the rock art any special treatment. Quarrying 
in the immediate vicinity of the fort is very likely to 
have provided stone for the facing of the ramparts; 
the quarries show no symptoms of medieval or later 
technology. Yet there is no sign, either on surfaces close 
to the quarry edges or on the exposed stone visible in 
the ramparts, that this activity impacted greatly on 
rock art. A sparse scatter of six panels of simple motifs 
have been recorded (Beckensall's Lordenshaw Hill Fort 
7a—f), but there is little hint that complex motifs have 
been selectively removed. This presents the interesting 
possibility that motifs were scarce on the outcrops 
closest to the summit. 

The newly surveyed area included the valley bottom 
350m to the south-east of the hillfort. Here, despite the 
availability of numerous gently inclined surfaces which 
have suffered little or no damage from quarrying, only 
three isolated cup-marks were discovered, of which one 
is on the portable stone mentioned above and another is 
possibly natural. This strongly supports the theory that 
visibility over long distances was genuinely a factor in 
the placement of rock art (Bradley et al. 1993; Bradley 
1996, 90-4). However, the detailed Level 3 survey 
undertaken in 2005 was ultimately not a cost-effective 
way of proving that point. 


Snook Bank 


The south-west flank of Glantlees Hill, overlooking the 
farmstead of Snook Bank, commands views southwards 
across the fertile coastal plain drained by the Coquet and 
Wansbeck Rivers, and is conversely recognisable from 
that direction. To the west, the hillside overlooks (and is 
visible from) the valley of the Millstone Burn, a natural 
pass through the range of hills. This route is followed 
by the present A697 trunk road and its precursors, 
going back at least as far as the Roman period, when 
the military road known as the Devil’s Causeway was 
laid out along almost the same route. To the west of the 
pass, a dense concentration of rock art on Framlington 
Common mirrors that on Snook Bank. Thus the site 
relates to two of the most important and longest running 
themes of research into British rock art: territoriality 
and movement. Maarten Van Hoek (1991) and Richard 
Bradley (1992; 1996) have both discussed aspects of the 
rock art cluster, but neither mentions the factors that 
may have modified the present distribution pattern. 
In 1995, field survey using navigation-grade GPS sets 
demonstrated that late Iron Age and later quarrying 
of the main outcrop, notably to obtain poor-quality 
millstones, and possibly Bronze Age field clearance, 
had impacted greatly on the survival and present 
distribution of rock art, facts which Stan Beckensall 


mentions in passing (Northumberland County Council 
and the City of Newcastle Archaeological Unit 1996; 
Beckensall 2001, 101). 

In 2005, English Heritage carried out a more detailed 
Level 3 investigation and survey at 1:1,000 scale, again 
using survey-grade differential GPS (Figure 4.10). 
Four of the most committed volunteers assisted at 
separate times with the survey tasks that required 
fewest interpretative judgements: gathering data for 
ground modelling, mapping modern features, locating 
the panels identified previously and mapping their 
positions, and surveying individual surface stones 
to indicate the general ‘background’ scatter. In the 
process, three new panels were discovered, including 
one of some importance in its own right. Under close 
supervision, two of the volunteers also helped to record 
simple earthworks (primarily clearance cairns). As a 
result, the survey of 25 ha (0.25 km?) of fairly densely 
concentrated features consumed only eight person days 
of English Heritage staff time, not much more than half 
what would have been required without the volunteers' 
assistance. An additional five days were spent bringing 
the survey drawing to a publishable condition. Yet, 
while the investigation resulted in a more complete 
and metrically accurate plan, in a sense this only 
served to amplify the earlier conclusions concerning 
the development of the landscape over time. 

In contrast to Lordenshaw, rock art on Snook Bank 
is mainly found on a single long spine of outcropping 
sandstone, with a significant number of motifs on 
isolated minor outcrops and earth-fast boulders in the 
environs. The quarrying is similar in character to that 
around the main panel at Lordenshaw described above, 
but much more extensive and intensive. The aim of 
English Heritage's investigation on Snook Bank was 
therefore to go a step further by studying in greater 
detail the impact of a single specific process upon the 
rock art and hopefully to begin to actually quantify 
how much has been lost. In the process, the new survey 
provided a good comparison of the relative accuracies 
of navigation-grade versus survey-grade GPS: the 
1995 survey optimistically claimed plan accuracy of 
better than 1m, but the actual modal figure over the 45 
readings compared is nearly 6m, with the largest error 
being over 13m. 

Surveying every quarried face, every scatter of 
dressing waste and every natural scarp marking the 
original leading edge of a removed outcrop made it 
possible to gauge how much of the outcrop has been 
lost altogether. Close examination of the quarrying 
technique employed showed that, typically, blocks 
were split off or levered up by following natural 
near-horizontal seams or fractures in the sandstone. 
This prompted the reconsideration of surfaces which 
had at first glance appeared to be natural, leading to 
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the conclusion that some of these too were probably 
products of the complete removal of overlying strata 
following natural bedding planes. Taking all this 
into account, it can be estimated that only 2776 of the 
near-horizontal rock surface exposed in the Bronze 
Age remains intact today. This represents a significant 
decrease even on the sobering estimate of 5076 proposed 
in the light of the 1995 survey. Furthermore, most of 
the intact surfaces are small in area, generally less than 
8m/, in contrast to the high proportion of quarried areas 
in excess of 100m? in extent. Plotting the surviving 
motifs in relation to the isolated surviving patches 
demonstrates that many lie less than a metre from 
a quarried edge, again implying that a considerable 
number must have been lost (Figure 4.11). Quarrying 
may also account, to some extent, for the relatively large 
number of panels, including some with complex groups 
of motifs, surviving on outlying minor outcrops and 
earth-fast boulders, for these sources of stone were not 
usually considered worth quarrying, leading to their 
disproportionate level of survival. Yet it is impossible to 
extrapolate from these observations to calculate exactly 
how many motifs have been lost, in part because the 
distribution on the intact surfaces is not uniform. 

A portable stone (Beckensall's Snook Bank 6j) again 
provides an anecdotal but very striking example of 
the effects of the quarrying. A stone bearing at least 
three cup marks might easily be interpreted as being 
an in situ boulder because its exposed surface lies 
almost flush with the turf. On closer inspection, as 
first observed by the 1995 survey, the size and shape 
of the stone show it to be a large millstone rough-out 
(Northumberland County Council and the City of 
Newcastle Archaeological Unit 1996, 10). This had 
apparently been abandoned for some reason as it was 
being transported off the hill and had gradually become 
embedded in the damp ground. The probable source 
of the rough-out can, in this instance, be identified 
with some confidence, for an outlying outcrop some 
20m upslope exhibits the distinctive arcs of quarried 
edge symptomatic of repeated millstone quarrying, 
and two rock art motifs still survive on the outcrop's 
few remaining intact horizontal surfaces (Beckensall's 
Snook Bank 6b). 

One of the other attractions of Snook Bank from a 
research point of view is the presence of agricultural 
and settlement remains of probable Bronze Age date, 
in other words potentially contemporary with the 
creation of the rock art, or within the span of time 
over which its significance continued to be recognised 
or understood. These remains owe their survival to 
the absence of Iron Age settlement on the hill, and to 
their location just above the high tide mark of medieval 
agriculture. At least 75 prehistoric field clearance 
cairns can be identified, of which more than half were 


first recognised by the 1995 study. These range from 
prominent circular mounds up to 7m in diameter and 
0.5m high to tiny clusters of loose stones, the latter 
usually occurring on the fringes of the cleared area. 
Their distribution extends both north and south of the 
main outcrop, but they are more numerous and closely 
spaced on the higher ground to the north, presumably 
reflecting the larger quantity of loose surface stone 
naturally exposed prior to clearance. In some cases, 
the clearance cairns lie on the lines of low lynchets, 
which probably represent field boundaries. A small, 
irregular banked enclosure, without obvious evidence 
for occupation, is one newly recognised feature likely to 
be broadly contemporary with the agricultural activity, 
though its perimeter incorporates two clearance cairns 
(Figure 4.12). As a whole, the picture is entirely typical 
of the region's Bronze Age upland field systems and 
it is therefore likely that hitherto unrecognised house 
sites are dispersed amongst the fields. 

However, the relationship of this to the rock art 
and/or impact on its distribution is difficult to judge. 
Although several large, earth-fast boulders bearing 
rock art lie within a few metres of clearance cairns (for 
example Beckensall’s Snook Bank 3b), no motifs at all 
were found on any of the exposed portable stones of 
which the cairns themselves are comprised. On the 
other hand, outlying minor outcrops and earthfast 
boulders, such as those on which rock art commonly 
survives at Snook Bank, typically became the focus 
of clearance cairns in other Bronze Age field systems; 
Beckensall's Snook Bank 7c is apparently an example 
of this process. What may well be another example 
was encountered during an earlier English Heritage 
survey of the environs of the Iron Age hillfort on West 
Hill, near Kirknewton in Northumberland (Oswald 
et al. 2006, figure 3.7). There, an immovable earth-fast 
boulder bearing cup-marks appears to have become 
the focus of a prehistoric clearance cairn, eventually 
being re-exposed some three millennia later by the 
removal of almost all the cairn's loose stone to build 
nearby drystone field walls. In passing, it may be noted 
that this boulder remains one of only two instances 
so far recorded of rock art on the hard, granite-like 
stone known as andesite. At Hunterheugh Crag in 
Northumberland, a section of outcropping rock bearing 
rock art was evidently regarded as a convenient piece 
of barren ground on which unwanted stone from the 
adjacent field could be dumped. Excavations have 
demonstrated that the motifs sealed beneath the cairn 
remained astonishingly fresh (Waddington et al. 2005). 
At Snook Bank, natural scarps which correspond to 
the leading edges of sandstone beds lying buried just 
below the surface attracted an above-average number 
of cairns, contributing to the slightly linear distribution 
ofthe cairns and suggesting that the natural scarps may 
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Figure 4.10. Extract from English Heritage Level 3 survey of Snook Bank (Glantlees Hill), originally at 1:1,000, reproduced 
at a reduced scale to show the main cluster of rock art panels. 
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have served as field boundaries. These natural scarps 
are also where minor outcrops, potentially bearing rock 
art, most frequently occur. Bearing in mind that these 
small outcrops may well, like the earthfast boulders, 
have been deliberately selected as foci for clearance 
cairns, as at Hunterheugh Crag, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that more panels of rock art await discovery 
at the hearts of the clearance cairns on Snook Bank. 

English Heritage's survey also highlighted the 
distortion of the distribution brought about by modern 
agricultural improvement of the lower slope of the hill, 
a point not made forcefully by the 1995 survey. Three 
large cup-marked boulders (Beckensall's Snook Bank 
8a-c) are to be found within a single massive cairn, 
evidently produced by mechanised field clearance in Figure 4.11. A newly discovered cup-and-ring motif within 
the later 20th century. The exact provenances of these the Snook Bank 4 cluster, preserved between freestone 
stones are now even less easy to determine than those quarrying and a millstone extraction pit. 
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Figure 4.12. Extract from English Heritage Level 3 survey of Snook Bank (Glantlees Hill), reproduced at the original scale of 
1:1,000, showing a probable Bronze Age enclosure and part of an associated cairnfield in relation to the main rock outcrop. 
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of the much smaller stones moved in the course of late 
Iron Age or Roman Iron Age clearance at Lordenshaw, 
though the extent of the modern field clearance has 
now been clearly defined. It can be inferred from the 
size of these stones, the means by which they were 
cleared, and their general provenance on the lower 
slope of the hill that they would originally have been 
large earth-fast boulders, therefore adding to the tally of 
instances on Snook Bank where this form of panel was 
originally selected for rock art. This in turn reinforces 
the conclusion that the number of motifs on the main 
outcrop, of which a higher proportion have been lost, 
was potentially very high. 


Conclusions and recommendations for 
future rock art recording projects 


The volunteers were responsible for discovering a 
considerable number of rock art panels, in a region 
that has seen intensive fieldwork in the past; this, in 
itself, is a significant achievement. The standard of their 
recording was generally fair and in a few cases excellent. 
The analytical work of the best individuals rivalled 
the standard that could be expected of experienced 
fieldworkers and delivered significant improvements 
on the existing state of knowledge, in terms of both the 
content of individual panels and landscape context. At 
theother extreme, the least perceptive work may in some 
cases have inadvertently added a layer of misleading 
information to the existing record. This inconsistency, 
rather than the fact that the average standard was not 
the highest possible, is perhaps the Achilles' heel of the 
pilot project's methodology. In the event, the problem of 
inconsistency was addressed by Richard Stroud, in the 
role of volunteer coordinator, who took it upon himself 
to revisit some of the more inadequately recorded sites 
and review the earlier work. While complete uniformity 
of method is almost certainly impossible to achieve in 
any large-scale recording exercise, a greater degree of 
baseline consistency would be needed to fully meet the 
project's conservation and research objectives. As Tertia 
Barnett (Chapter 3, this volume) concludes, this could 
probably have been achieved by a much smaller team 
of experienced fieldworkers, working continuously 
over an equal or even somewhat shorter period of 
time. However, the project would not have been such 
a successful exercise in community involvement and 
capacity building had this approach been adopted. For 
future projects, it should therefore be borne in mind 
that the two aims are not necessarily compatible with 
each other. 

Mostofthe inconsistency in the gathering of locational 
information, and practically all the human error, could 
be avoided in future by the use of ‘mapping-grade’ GPS 
sets, which became more reliable and cheaply available 


after the NADRAP field methods had already been set 
in train. These GPS sets offer guaranteed positional 
accuracy better than 0.5m (as well as height fix of better 
than 1m, which is a marked improvement on heights 
derived from Ordnance Survey contours). At the time 
of writing, the cost of one of these sets is in the region 
of £3,200, but the improvement in accuracy and major 
time savings which this equipment would deliver might 
well be cost-effective. The higher quality of locational 
fix would obviate the need for an additional suite of 
large scale paper-based surveys of the denser clusters 
of rock art and therefore, to a large degree, the need for 
training in traditional survey techniques by professional 
specialists. Intermediate paper-based recording forms 
increase the risks of transcription errors, such as 
those noted in the evaluation exercises. By uploading 
an electronic version of the recording form onto the 
mapping-grade GPS set, the need for additional ‘manual’ 
data-handling stages could be removed. 

Mapping-grade GPS sets are also designed to capture 
data for input into Geographical Information System 
(GIS) packages and are ideally suited to the rapid 
recording of other features, such as quarrying, field 
clearance or modern damage, as individual points or 
as larger areas. GIS undoubtedly offers a powerful 
tool for recording, analysing and storing diverse data 
of the kinds collected by the NADRAP fieldwork, 
and its use should be considered at the outset of any 
future large-scale rock art recording projects. It offers 
the opportunity to take a much more sophisticated 
approach to the understanding and management of 
rock art, going well beyond the rigid and arbitrarily 
determined concentric zones advocated by Bertilsson 
and Lødøen (2005). Yet the quality of potential analysis 
is limited, as ever, by the quality of the human 
observations being entered into the database, which 
takes us back to the issue of consistency. Even more 
fundamentally, the outputs of a GIS are limited by the 
nature of the questions framed when the GIS is being 
designed, for these questions determine what kinds of 
data are gathered and how they are recorded. This point 
leads us to the more thorough contextual investigations 
carried out by English Heritage. 

One of the primary research questions posed in the 
introduction was: could our understanding of land use 
contemporary with the rock art be improved through a 
better knowledge of the distorting effects of more recent 
land use? The answer to this, based on the detailed 
investigations of Lordenshaw and Snook Bank is that, 
while the effects of later land-use on individual portable 
stones can sometimes be better understood, it is very 
rarely possible to use this information to re-establish the 
original context of the stone in question. Furthermore, 
improving our understanding of the potential effects 
of specific processes on the survival of non-portable 
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rock art still does not allow us to draw more accurate 
general inferences, with confidence, about the quantity 
and quality of what has been lost. For example, the 
survey of Snook Bank allows us to estimate with 
much greater confidence that 7376 of the rock surface 
exposed in the Neolithic has been lost, but it does not 
necessarily follow that an equal percentage of the rock 
art has been lost, nor are we in a better position to 
guess what the lost motifs were. Though the estimate 
of 50% reached as a result of the 1995 survey has been 
refined, the conclusions regarding the rock art have 
not. Labour intensive detailed landscape surveys of 
individual sites, each taking between 5 and 20 person 
days, are therefore simply not cost effective in terms of 
generating this level of understanding. This conclusion 
is borne out to some extent by the roughly equal 
numbers of discoveries made during the volunteers' 


rapid searches of the immediate environs of each known 
panel, which had been overlooked during the detailed 
surveys. It is also borne out by the findings of the 
rapid evaluations undertaken by the English Heritage 
team, which generated an adequate level of contextual 
understanding for each site and each individual panel 
in a matter of hours rather than days. 

Yet perhaps the new research, anecdotal and 
ultimately inconclusive though it is, will serve as an 
exemplary reminder of the potential pitfalls inherent 
in turning a blind eye to the impact of later land-use on 
rock art. Dealing with incomplete samples of data is an 
issue routinely accepted by excavating archaeologists, 
but the exposed, visible nature of most rock art often 
lulls people into forgetting that such surface remains 
have also been subject to a multiplicity of distorting 
taphonomic processes. 


Table 4.1. Recommendations based on NADRAP trials. 


Issue encountered in NADRAP trial Recommended actions for future projects 
1. | Enthusiasm of volunteers led to new Deploy large numbers of volunteers to seek out previously 
discoveries recorded and new panels, record them photographically and 
locate them with navigation-grade GPS 
2. | Steep decline in number of committed Limit involvement of most volunteers to the most exciting 
volunteers tasks, i.e. those described in (1) 

3. | Potential for capacity building Invest additional training in the most committed volunteers 
and retain them alongside the experienced project team if 
possible 

4. | Inconsistency of data gathering/poor Engage a smaller team of experienced fieldworkers to carry 

quality of contextual analysis out all detailed recording 

5. |Significant time over-run Detailed recording to be carried out full-time, if necessary by 
paying the fieldworkers 

6. | Potential for sophisticated analysis Use an Access database and standard GIS software package, 
wherever possible that used by the Local Authority, to collate 
the data 

7. | Inadequate quality of navigation-grade Buy a mapping-grade GPS set for the project 

GPS; low uptake of training in traditional 
survey techniques 

8. | Time taken for transcription and resulting | Upload the recording form onto the mapping-grade GPS set 

errors 

9. | Detailed field survey not generally cost Carry out only a very small sample of exemplary case studies 

effective 

10. | Once the project finishes, volunteers may Encourage volunteers to join local archaeological societies and 

be abandoned/skills lost find them new tasks 
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5. Moving images: interpreting 
the Copt Howe petroglyphs 


Kate Sharpe and Aaron Watson 


The challenges of identifying prehistoric carvings have been highlighted by a recent English Heritage sponsored volunteer 
project (see Chapter 3, this volume). The ability to distinguish between natural features and artificial markings, and 
to assign an age and origin, is central to any such rock art survey. The forces of geological formation, weathering, 
biology, and human impact result in an enormous range of ‘marks’ upon Britain's boulders and outcrops. Add in the 
complexities of differential weathering, geological variation, and unknown factors such as age and duration of exposure, 
and it is little wonder that uncertainties arise. This chapter examines these issues with specific reference to a contested 
panel of caroings in Cumbria, a site which foregrounds questions of chronology and of what is (and is not) natural. 


Introduction 


In 1999 a series of distinctive carved images were 
identified upon two enormous boulders at Copt Howe 
in Great Langdale, Cumbria (Figure 5.1). The motifs 
possess many affinities with Neolithic and Early Bronze 
Agerockart (Brown and Brown 1999), have been verified 
and published as prehistoric art by authority Stan 
Beckensall (2002, 36-47), and scheduled as an Ancient 
Monument (English Heritage 2000, 20). Subsequently, 
however, a paper was published in the Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society which raised questions about 
the Copt Howe petroglyphs. The paper was entitled 
^Neolithic, natural, or new? Critical observations of 
cup and ring petroglyphs in Langdale, Cumbria', and 
the authors expressed concerns about the chronology 
of the site, as well as the potential for confusion 
between cultural and natural features (Haszeldine and 
Haszeldine 2003). While Haszeldine and Haszeldine 
acknowledged that the ring motifs at Copt Howe were 
made by human hand, they questioned whether they 
all had prehistoric origins, based upon an eye-witness 
account of 'at least three ring marks' being added to 
the panel in the 1930s and 1940s (2003, 15). This raises 
a critical issue: in the absence of an absolute chronology 
for rock art, how do we distinguish between ancient 
and modern carvings? Any such interpretation must 


surely begin with rigorous comparative analysis, and 
be complemented by a thorough appreciation of the 
social and landscape context of rock art sites (Bradley 
1997; Waddington 1998; Van Hoek 2001). 

In this chapter we consider the questions raised by 
the Haszeldines from an archaeological perspective. 
Firstly, we present observations in support of a Neolithic 
origin for the site. Second, far from casting doubt 
upon the authenticity of the Copt Howe motifs, we 
suggest that the complex interplay between ‘natural’ 
and 'cultural' features might actually be central to their 
interpretation. 


The ring motifs — Neolithic or not? 


Haszeldine and Haszeldine analyse the largest motif 
at Copt Howe, a set of concentric circles in the central 
section (see Figure 5.2, A). Within this design they 
identify two 'styles' which they believe to reflect 
contributions by different artists at separate times. 
They describe the ‘fine’ and ‘concentric’ inner circles 
which exhibit no peck marks as 'skilfully' produced, 
whereas the pecked outer circles which are ‘not truly 
concentric' are deemed to be 'crude'. We entirely agree 
that these different 'styles' are significant, and might 
indicate the work of more than one artist. It is more 
difficult, however, to confirm whether the presence of 
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Figure 5.1. The topographic setting of Copt Howe in Great Langdale, and the locations of places mentioned in the text. 


peck marks within the ‘crude’ outer circles is indicative 
of a lesser degree of weathering, therefore implying 
that these could be 'substantially younger' than the 
‘finely’ made circles (2003, 8). Setting aside issues of 
modern aesthetics and the fact that different 'styles' 
may erode to different degrees regardless of chronology, 
let us consider the issue of weathering as an index of 
age. If two stylistically identical carvings were to be 
subjected to quite different degrees of weathering, 
to what extent would this be reflected in contrasts 
in their appearance? Certainly, evidence from rock 
art on sandstone elsewhere in Britain would suggest 
that exposure to the elements erodes peck marks and 
smoothes designs; in contrast with carvings preserved 
under turf which often have a much sharper, fresher 
appearance. 

So can conclusions be drawn about the Copt Howe 
site? This is problematic: few rock art sites identified 
to date are geologically comparable to Copt Howe (i.e. 
Borrowdale Volcanics Group andesite) so it is difficult to 
relate erosion effects and chronology in any meaningful 
manner. The rate of deterioration of a rock surface is 
also determined by many other factors, including local 
conditions of moisture and temperature, the slope and 
direction of the surface, water erosion, and the presence 
of vegetation or micro fauna such as moss or lichen 
(RAPP 2000). In this particular case comparisons are 
especially problematic since the circles lacking the 
peck marks (and therefore ‘more weathered’) may have 
been produced by using a different kind of tool and a 


technique more akin to engraving. Furthermore, even if 
we were able to conclude that the less weathered motifs 
were created more recently, this does not preclude 
a prehistoric origin for both sets of motifs. Recent 
excavations at Hunterheugh Crags in Northumberland 
have revealed two chronologically separate phases 
of carving at a single site (Waddington et al., 2005). 
A heavily eroded group of motifs was found to be 
truncated by an episode of quarrying; a second group 
of ‘fresher’ motifs was identified on the newly quarried 
rock surface. The two phases of carvings exhibit very 
contrasting degrees of weathering, and yet both were 
found to be sealed beneath an Early Bronze Age cairn. 
While the differences in weathering between the two 
phases would suggest that a substantial period of time 
had elapsed between episodes of carving, both sets of 
motifs are demonstrably prehistoric in age. 

Even assuming a direct relationship between weather- 
ing and age, we are still left with many more variables 
which could have resulted in the different morphologies 
of the rings at Copt Howe: the tools used, the technique 
employed (pecked or incised), the skill and intentions 
of the artist, and aesthetic preference or tradition. 


The archaeological context of Copt Howe 


Expanding further on the Haszeldines’ comments, it is 
also important to emphasise the wider archaeological 
context of the Copt Howe images. While they express 
caution about assuming a human origin for rock art sites 
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Figure 5.2. The main panel at Copt Howe (schematic interpretation after Beckensall 2002, figure 39). 


that are 'isolated from known Neolithic occupation 
(2003, 3), research has suggested that in many instances 
it is precisely the most complex panels that tend to 
be distant from centres of occupation (Bradley 1997, 
Chapter 6). In Great Langdale there is at present 
no evidence to suggest whether (or not) there was 
Neolithic occupation in the vicinity of Copt Howe. 
For this reason, emphasising the proximity of the site 
to major Neolithic stone axe sources at the head of the 
valley might not be as ^misleading' as Haszeldine and 
Haszeldine imply (2003, 3). While we agree that this 
geographical relationship cannot precisely date the 
motifs, it should not be entirely ignored given their 
proximity and striking intervisibility (Sharpe, 2008). 
Haszeldine and Haszeldine note that the situation 
of the motifs upon a vertical rock surface is ‘unusual’ 
(2003, 6), yet the use of vertical panels is not uncommon 
in Cumbria. While the majority of petroglyphs in 
Dumfries and Galloway, Argyll, Yorkshire and 
Northumberland are situated upon near-horizontal 


surfaces, comparatively few examples have been 
identified in Cumbria, where many of the motif-bearing 
stones are incorporated within monuments, notably at 
Long Meg and Her Daughters, Little Meg, Glassonby 
and the Old Parks cairn. Indeed, this combination of 
architectural context and a preponderance of spirals 
and chevrons would suggest that Cumbrian rock art 
has rather more in common with traditions of art in 
Ireland than with neighbouring regions of England 
and Scotland (Watson and Bradley 2009). It is within 
this wider context that the character of the Copt Howe 
motifs might be better understood. Indeed, the presence 
of rings with no central cup-mark and semi-circles 
(see Figure 5.3) would not be out of place among the 
‘decoration’ of passage graves in the Boyne Valley. A 
patch of small dots (see Figure 5.2, B) even bears a 
marked resemblance to the 'diffuse' picking technique 
thatis an exclusive component of megalithic art (Eogan 
and Aboud 1990), and this is composed into a rough 
triangle — a figure almost unknown in open air rock 
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art. It is also significant that this art tradition remained 
largely unknown until excavations at Newgrange and 
Knowth in the 1960s (Eogan 1986; O'Kelly 1982). In 
other words, the reported augmentation of the panel 
by Ken Corfe (Haszeldine and Haszeldine 2003, 14-5) 
significantly pre-dates the investigation, recording 
and publication of Irish passage grave art by several 
decades. Therefore, any carvings added by Mr Corfe 
are most likely to have been based upon designs already 
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present at Copt Howe. Nor is Copt Howe unique in 
assimilating motifs that are rare outside of the passage 
grave tradition. It is probably no coincidence that other 
sites with vertical or steeply sloping rock surfaces 
also include elements of passage grave art: spirals at 
Morwick in Northumberland, and rings containing 
radial lines at Ballochmyle in Ayrshire (Watson and 
Bradley 2009). 

Together, the use of vertical surfaces and the choice 
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Figure 5.3. Schematic images to illustrate the affinities between rock art motifs on vertical surfaces at Copt Howe, Long Meg 
and Morwick and those at the passage graves of Loughcrew and Newgrange. The panels have been simplified to emphasise 
the motifs rather than natural fissures (Copt Howe and Long Meg after Beckensall 2002, figures 39 and 70; Morwick after 
Beckensall 2001, figure 136; Newgrange K13 after O'Kelly 1982, figure 26; Loughcrew C4 and Cairn T after Shee Twohig 


1981, figures 218 and 238). 
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of passage grave motifs make it unlikely that Copt 
Howe was created in the first half of the 20th century. 
The composition bears few parallels in situation or 
style to rock art found within neighbouring regions, 
and instead appears to reference a distant tradition of 
monumental decoration. Indeed, these observations and 
correlations have only been identified and discussed by 
archaeologists within the past fifteen years. 


The ‘cup marks’ - natural or not? 


We turn now to concerns raised by Haszeldine and 
Haszeldine about the misappropriation of geological 
features into the archaeological record. In their accounts, 
both Brown and Brown (1999) and Beckensall (2002) 
describe numerous near-circular depressions or ‘cups’ 
upon the boulders at Copt Howe (e.g. Figure 5.2, 
C). Both identify them as probable natural features 
— ‘vesicles’ or erosion hollows - but neither altogether 
reject the possibility that some might be enhanced or 
artificial. Haszeldine and Haszeldine also identify these 
features as natural, and present detailed geological 
explanations for their formation (2003, 7-8). Later in 
their paper, they outline other natural formations in 
Langdale, in particular at Black Crags near Pike o' Blisco, 
which they suggest 'could potentially be confused with 
manufactured petroglyphs' (2008, 15). From our own 
analysis we concur that the Copt Howe 'cups' may be 
geological, and would support the potential for subtle 
artificial enhancement. We also agree that the features 
at Black Crags are unequivocally geological formations, 
and are not aware of published research suggesting 
otherwise, whether in Cumbria or any region of Britain 
where distinctive natural features are associated with 
rock art. We consider a more critical issue, however, to 
be the way in which the Haszeldines give pre-eminence 
to a geological, rather than archaeological, reading of 
the landscape. While noting that in the documentation 
of many rock art sites 'excellent reporting and thorough 
recording has been kept separate from interpretation' 
(2003, 20), the Haszeldines fail to acknowledge that 
their own geological readings also constitute an 
interpretation. In other words, the explanations that 
they offer for the 'cup-marks' or other natural features 
are entirely justified geologically, but might not be 
appropriate in other contexts. 

Archaeology isnotonly concerned with therecognition 
and treatment of ancient sites and landscapes in the 
present day, but also with how those places might have 
been perceived by people living in the past. Indeed, a central 
difficulty highlighted by the Haszeldines’ paper is the 
extent to which archaeology can distinguish between 
the multitude of interpretations that exist, both in the 
past and the present. This is best illustrated by example. 
In their account, Haszeldine and Haszeldine state that 


the Copt Howe motifs are ‘the only such features on 
bedrock (not monoliths or portable) for many tens of 
kilometres’ (2002, 6). In fact, panels with multiple cup- 
marks have since been identified at Side Pike (Dungeon 
Ghyll), Elterwater, Ambleside and at Grasmere, each 
within a few km of Copt Howe. This statement might 
be entirely correct from a geological perspective, but 
is also situated within a way of thinking that has its 
origins only within recent centuries (Thomas 1996). 
Indeed, the tendency for the natural sciences to rigidly 
separate ‘culture’ from ‘nature’ has its origins in the 
Enlightenment, and it therefore seems unlikely that 
our modern conceptions of geology and archaeology, 
‘bedrock’ and ‘monolith’, would have been shared by 
people over four thousand years ago. For this reason 
a growing body of literature is now concerned with 
blurring the boundaries of nature and culture. One 
influential idea, derived in part from ethnographic 
accounts from around the world (e.g. Tacon 1991; Tilley 
1994), is that Neolithic people might have interpreted 
'geological' features in ways that we would ordinarily 
reserve for artefacts and architecture; perhaps viewing 
them as the relics of mythological ancestors (Bradley 
1998; 2000; Bergh 2002; Cummings 2002; Jones 2001, 
2005, 2006). It is within this realm of possibility that 
Copt Howe receives an added dimension. Perhaps this 
place was appropriate for the creation of images that 
would ordinarily be found upon passage graves across 
the Irish Sea precisely because these visually striking 
boulders were themselves perceived as monuments in the 
Neolithic (Watson and Bradley 2009). 

The Haszeldines' concern with identifying the 
Copt Howe ‘cups’ and Black Crag features as ‘natural’ 
presumes that Neolithic perceptions were the same 
as those of a modern geologist. Wider research, 
however, is suggesting that natural places should be 
integral to archaeological investigation (Bradley 2000; 
Barnatt and Edmonds 2002; Clare 2004; Cummings et 
al. 2002). Indeed, there are numerous examples where 
geological features were actively integrated within 
rock art (Bradley 1997, 153; Van Hoek 1997, 43-5; 
Beckensall 1999). Natural cracks or grooves at Patterdale 
site 2 (Cumbria), Ballochmyle (Ayrshire), Kilmartin 
(Argyll and Newgrange kerbstone K52 appear to 
have significantly influenced motif composition (see 
RCAHMS 1999; Bradley 1997, 109; Beckensall 2002, 23), 
while rocks bearing ‘natural’ marks were sometimes 
incorporated in specific places within chambered cairns 
e.g. Carnbane East (County Meath) and Cairnderry 
(Dumfries and Galloway), where they appear to 
emphasise the entrance and chamber respectively 
(see Cummings 2002, 115-7; McMann 1993). Natural 
cups were frequently enlarged or integrated within 
motifs, and in some cases rings were carved around 
natural cups e.g. Lamford in Galloway (Morris 1979, 
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137; Cummings 2002, 117), and Hunterheugh in 
Northumberland (Waddington et al. 2005 and Old 
Bewick, also in Northumberland (Beckensall 1999, 
7). This was not simply a case of expediency. Natural 
forms in the rock were not only part of the motif 
compositions, but might even have been ‘regarded as 
still older carvings and imbued with special powers' 
(Bradley 2000, 68). Fissures and hollows appear to have 
influenced the composition of motifs at Copt Howe: 
for example, a six-ringed motif has a natural hollow 
at its centre (Figure 5.2, D) and several partial rings 
that create the illusion that they are emerging from 
fissures (see Figure 5.2, E, F and G). In other words, the 
selection of these particular rocks may reflect both their 
monumental qualities and striking natural markings, 
thereby drawing upon and enhancing their existing 
significance. 


Negotiating Copt Howe 

In the conclusion to their paper, Haszeldine and 
Haszeldine describe the Copt Howe petroglyphs as 
‘potentially of archaeological interest — but only if 


some of them are demonstrated to be of genuinely 
ancient manufacture' (2003, 20). They also suggest 
'selective registration' of the motifs on the Schedule of 
Ancient Monuments, separating those motifs believed 
to be ‘ancient’ from any recent additions and (it must 
be assumed) from the potentially confusing natural 
features upon the panel. We believe that such an 
approach is both prescriptive and misleading precisely 
because it divides ancient from modern and isolates the 
artificial from the natural. 

While the priorities of heritage management and 
monument scheduling often necessitate the isolation of 
archaeological features from their ‘natural’ background, 
this can result in fundamental assumptions which 
impact both upon both the interpretation of the past 
and what is to be conserved into the future. Such 
rigid categorisation is problematic, for example, if 
natural hollows, fissures and textures on the rock 
surface were to be considered as much a part of the 
design of a rock art panel as the motifs themselves. 
In the wider landscape too, we must take care not to 
assume that people throughout time have perceived 
‘natural’ features according to modern geological 


Figure 5.4. The ‘monumental’ carved boulders at Copt Howe with the Langdale Pikes (site of Neolithic stone quarries) behind. 
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definitions. Indeed, there is growing acceptance that 
unaltered places can also be significant if they possess 
meaning for people (Bradley 2000). Cumbrian stone 
circles and henges, for example, were often located 
so that the surrounding landscape became as much 
a part of their architecture as standing stones or 
earthworks (Watson 2004a; Watson and Bradley 2009). 
Nor should we discount the social significance of 
ephemeral phenomena such as the movements of the 
sun (Sharpe 1998) or atmospheric effects and visibility 
(Watson 2004b). In our view, a significant challenge to 
the future management of sites like Copt Howe will be 
to acknowledge and accommodate this multiplicity of 
possibilities and understandings. 


Conclusions 


In this paper we hope to have situated the observations 
of Haszeldine and Haszeldine within a wider context. 
We have presented archaeological observations which 
suggest that a Neolithic origin for the majority of the 
carvings is likely, and that the two 'styles' of motifs 
need not be indicative of an extended time elapsing 
between those episodes. We also suggest that the 
unusual composition and situation of the motifs might 
reflect an association with Irish passage grave art, 
reinforcing a prehistoric origin for the panel. Finally, 
we discourage ‘motif by motif’ scheduling in favour of 
management that is reflexive towards the ways in which 
modern understandings of concepts such as ‘natural’ 
and ‘cultural’ can be uncritically imposed upon the 
archaeological record. Rather than a disjuncture between 
the natural sciences and archaeology, this emphasises 
the necessity for interdisciplinary collaboration and 
research. To do otherwise is to risk preserving only 
reflections of ourselves. 

In conclusion, we would also stress that not all of the 
carvings need be of great antiquity in order to possess 
archaeological value. Ultimately, their significance will 
be judged in the context of the ongoing biography of 
the people and landscape of Great Langdale. These are 
moving images that have been appropriated, interpreted 
and mobilised in contrasting ways, whether as Neolithic 
rock art, 20th century ‘graffiti’, geological features, 
or a site for climbers’ bouldering. This multiplicity 
of readings is as much a part of their archaeological 
story as their age; further facets in the ongoing life of 
Copt Howe which, date notwithstanding, remains an 
extraordinary place in an extraordinary valley. 
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Complex motifs on the floor of a rock shelter at Ketley Crag, Northumberland. 


Carved panel at Braes of Balloch near Loch Tay, Perthshire. 


Unusual rectilinear motif at Dod Law, Northumberland. 


Concentric rings and radial grooves on a kerbstone at Weetwood Cairn, Northumberland. 


Concentric rings at Weetwood Moor, Northumberland. 


Carved panel in the footpath at Backstone Beck, Rombalds Moor, West Yorkshire. 


Cup-marked boulder at Fylingdales on the North Yorkshire Moors. 


Multiple concentric rings and radial grooves at Buttony, Northumberland. 


Cups and rings on a slab on Feldom Ranges, Gayles Moor, North Yorkshire. 


Concentric rings at Bombie, Dumfries and Galloway. 


6. The role of the amateur in the study of UK 
prehistoric cup-and-ring rock art 


Keith Boughey 


The study of UK prehistoric cup-and-ring rock art is one of the few branches of archaeology in which amateurs have 
made (and will continue to make) a significant contribution. Interest in cup-and-ring rock art was first aroused by the 
pioneering publications of men like George Tate in Northumberland (Tate 1865) and James Young Simpson in Scotland 
in the 1860s (Simpson 1867). For almost a century after that, there was a steady trickle of papers: the vast majority 
only describing individual chance discoveries. But it was really the work of the late retired solicitor, Ronald Morris, 
who systematically researched sites in Scotland in the 1960s, that spawned the modern revival in cup-and-ring rock 
art studies. This has since led in the last 15 years or so to a stream of excellent publications on the cup-and-ring rock 
art of other parts of the UK, most notably by amateurs such as Stan Beckensall and Tim Laurie in Northumberland 
and Durham (Beckensall 1974 et seq., Beckensall and Laurie 1998), and members of the Ilkley Archaeology Group 
in West Yorkshire (Ilkley Archaeology Group 1986, Boughey and Vickerman 2003) — all of which have brought cup- 
and-ring rock art to the serious attention of professional archaeologists for the first time. But it is not just in the field 
of publication that the work of amateurs has been felt. Fieldwork by amateurs, together with their private archives 
and extensive and detailed wealth of local knowledge and contacts, have all proved invaluable in developing the study 
of UK prehistoric cup-and-ring rock art to the point it has reached today. This paper therefore explores the role of 
the amateur in the past, present and future study of this aspect of our heritage: hence, I make no apology for the fact 
that the bibliography gives complete details of all the published works by the leading amateurs to emphasise how 


considerable their contribution has been. 


To many people, the word 'amateur' is used as a 
term of dismissive criticism, and conveys a sense of 
carelessness, of a lack of academic rigour, of work that 
is altogether substandard. Indeed, some researchers 
now prefer to use the label ‘independent’ rather than 
amateur. In the case of UK prehistoric rock art studies 
however, nothing could be further from the truth. In 
its original meaning an amateur is someone who does 
things for the love of it, as opposed to professionals who 
presumably do it for the money, because it is their job. 
Indeed, in this sense the cult of the amateur might well 
be regarded as something characteristically British. As 
such, it is dedicated amateurs, not paid professionals, 
who have made the significant breakthroughs and the 
lasting contributions in the study of UK prehistoric 
rock art, and pushed the boundaries of the subject 
forward. What amateurs may lack in formal training 


and qualifications, they more than make up for in 
their enthusiasm, single-mindedness and passion for 
the subject, and in their generosity and willingness 
to share their knowledge and enjoyment with others. 
Above all, they are good communicators. And in an 
age of rapidly advancing technology, it has primarily 
been amateurs who have established and developed 
the presence of UK prehistoric rock art on the web. It 
is amateurs whose cumulative work over the last 30 or 
40 years has set the pace of current research and raised 
the study of UK prehistoric rock art from an obscure 
and neglected branch of archaeology pursued by a 
few eccentric enthusiasts to where it now commands 
the respect of professional archaeologists and is at 
last accepted as a serious and significant part of UK 
prehistory. As Richard Bradley declared in his foreword 
to the Prehistoric Rock Art of the West Riding in 2003: 
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Our knowledge of this material has changed considerably 
since 1986, and with a greater awareness of what has 
been found there is more public interest in rock art and 
its interpretation. This is one area in which virtually all 
the work has been carried out by amateurs, and it is a 
measure of their achievement that so much of it has found 
its way into mainstream archaeology. Indeed, the rock art 
of northern England has been recorded to such a high 
standard that to talk of 'amateur' archaeology seems a 
complete misnomer. 

Boughey and Vickerman 2008, Foreword 


While much of this amateur work has quite rightly 
concerned itself with the important task of recording 
carvings before they are irretrievably lost to one human 
factor or another, Bradley, Chippindale and Helskog 
have complained about the reluctance of amateurs to 
interpret what they have recorded: 


For the most part, research has been concerned with 
documenting the images found ...and there have been 
few detailed interpretations of this evidence. One reason 
is because so many sites have been recorded without 
considering their setting in the wider landscape. Again this 
is an approach that can be traced back to the Abbé Breuil, 
whose interest was in the designs rather than their wider 
context. This tendency has been exacerbated by the practice 
of amateur archaeologists who record the rock carvings as 
a self-contained exercise. Apart from the decoration found 
in megalithic tombs, rock art has rarely played a significant 
role in the prehistory of Atlantic Europe. 

Bradley et al. 2001 


But this is really something of a caricature of the 
current situation. At the very least amateur studies 
have provided the record base on which a proper 
and critical analysis of the role and meaning of rock 
art can at last be seriously attempted. The standard 
and rigour of work achieved to date has gone beyond 
what might in the past have been derogatively called 
archaeological stamp collecting. As English Heritage 
themselves recognised in their report on their Rock Art 
Pilot Project in 2000: 


In comparison with other regions of the world, relatively 
little attention has been paid to the study of rock art in 
Britain. For a long time it was left to rock art enthusiasts 
and amateur archaeologists to record sites and to make 
them known. Only recently has rock art turned away 
from purely descriptive studies and speculations as to the 
meaning of the motifs. 

English Heritage 2000, 46 


New approaches to the study of rock art in Britain rely less 
on extensive fieldwork and more on the use of previously 
recorded data and the application of general theory. It is 
therefore crucial that an accurate documentation of the 
rock art sites is created... 

English Heritage 2000, 47 


Unlike many elements of the archaeological record, rock 


art has until recently found itself relegated to the fringes 
of academic study. As a result, the discovery, recording 
and record enhancement work that has helped shaped 
the records available for study today has been left to 
dedicated amateurs, curatorial staff where time permits, 
and a handful of academics...it was not until the 1970s that 
the collective record started growing appreciably when 
amateur fieldwork took off. 

English Heritage 2000, 52 


A further indication of how the subject has captured the 
popular imagination is in the proliferation of web-sites 
that figure prehistoric rock art in one form or another, 
again much of it due largely to the work of amateurs. 
A search of the UK section of the web by one of the 
major search engines, Google, revealed no less than 
7,500 sites! Not surprisingly, as with any subject on the 
web, the sites are of variable quality and must be treated 
with considerable caution. Broadly, the web-sites can 
be divided into three categories: academic, amateur, 
and 'fringe'. Firstly, there are official academic sites, 
ie. sites set up by or linked to an official institution 
such as a University Department of Archaeology, 
archaeological society or local authority. Secondly, there 
are a good number of excellent amateur sites set up 
by dedicated individuals often without any academic 
training. The best of these are highly informative, 
often with many useful links. Finally, there are sites 
essentially on what has been termed the ‘lunatic fringe’ 
of mainstream archaeology linked to subjects such as 
folklore, earth magic, ley-lines, crop-circles, druidism 
and the like. Nevertheless, such sites do contain much 
useful information, which is all very well as long as any 
accompanying ideological paraphernalia is judiciously 
ignored. 

Returning to the archaeologists, the work of amateurs 
such as Beckensall, Laurie and others in raising the 
profile of UK prehistoric rock art studies within the last 
15 years or so has led to a kindling of interest among 
professional archaeologists, most notably Richard 
Bradley, whose work and publications on the subject 
have added a new dimension to our understanding of 
the phenomenon, particularly in its relationship to the 
wider prehistoric landscape. Virtually alone amongst 
professional archaeologists, Bradley has shown his 
interest in the subject with a stream of publications 
dating back to 1989 (Bradley 1989 et seq.). Indeed, it was 
the work of amateurs that first inspired him to take up 
the subject, as he himself claims: 


When I first became interested in prehistoric rock art, 
few sources of information were available....It was the 
appearance, in 1986, of The Carved Rocks on Rombalds 
Moor that really caught my interest, for this presented 
a systematic study of the rock art of just one area and 
showed more clearly than ever before the abundance of 
this kind of evidence. I soon visited the sites myself and 
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was impressed and also puzzled by what I saw. It was the 
beginning of an interest that eventually led me to write a 
book of my own. 

Boughey and Vickerman 2003, Foreword 


As Owen-John, who set up English Heritage's Rock Art 
Pilot Project, and is now Assistant Director of English 
Heritage's North West Region, has declared: 


‘In Britain it needed a series of publications by Richard 
Bradley, culminating in Rock Art and the Prehistory of 
Atlantic Europe in 1997 to give the topic the academic 
respectability that was taken for granted elsewhere. 
Many British university archaeology departments now 
include rock art in their curricula and its study is correctly 
regarded as a mainstream activity. The speed of this change 
in perception was only made possible because so much 
recording had already been undertaken by a handful of 
dedicated amateur archaeologists. 

Owen-John 2000 


Itis now possible to do a Master's degree or even a Ph.D. 
in rock art at the University of Durham or University 
College, London. But it is still true to say that the more 
'traditional' areas of prehistoric archaeology, such as 
the study of flint tools, of ceramics and the systematic 
excavation and examination of burials and other ritual 
sites, continue to attract more attention and research. In 
spite of the uptake by a handful of individual academics 
such as Bradley, Darvill and Waddington, the main 
thrust in extending and developing the UK prehistoric 
rock art record still rests largely with amateurs. 

It is now time to turn to the individual amateurs 
themselves and give a brief description of their work 
in those parts of the UK where the main concentrations 
of cup-and-ring-marked rocks occur, broadly working 
south from Scotland, through Northumberland and 
Durham, to North and West Yorkshire. What is 
particularly striking is the diversity of social, educational 
and working backgrounds that amateur archaeologists 
come from, and how their engagement with archaeology 
and with prehistoric rock art in particular, seems to have 
come about by happy chance rather than through any 
course of formal training. 

First and foremost among such amateurs and 
one who must on any modern and correct count be 
regarded as the godfather of UK prehistoric rock art 
studies, is Ronald Morris (Figure 6.1). A successful 
lawyer in Glasgow for the whole of his professional 
life, a serious accident forced him to retire from the 
law in 1963. It was then that he was able to devote 
his time entirely to the study of Scottish prehistoric 
rock art. Indeed, it is probably fair to say that during 
this time Morris single-handedly resurrected and 
extended the systematic study of Scottish cup-and- 
ring carvings, something that had not been attempted 
since Sir James Young Simpson's work over a century 
earlier. This was to mark for Morris the beginning of a 


Figure 6.1. Ronald Morris. A dedicated amateur, Ron Morris 
was the pioneer of serious prehistoric rock art studies in the 
UK back in the 1960s. The current interest in the subject 
begins with his work. His first book The Prehistoric Rock 
Art of Argyll appeared in 1977. 


phase of prodigious archaeological productivity which 
lasted until his death in 1992. He became an FSA and 
FSA (Scotland) and a member of many locally-based 
Scottish archaeological societies. He held the post of 
Vice-President of the Ancient Monuments Society at 
one point and in 1981 the University of Glasgow held a 
seminar on prehistoric rock art in his honour - the first 
of its kind in the UK. He wrote many papers and three 
major books on Scottish prehistoric rock art, discovering 
and documenting literally hundreds of new sites as well 
as confirming and re-recording known ones, and as 
such was the first to record carvings in many parts of 
Scotland, as well as in the Isle of Man. Morris did much 
to promote the interest of this fascinating subject to the 
general public. But his greatest merit is that through him 
the professional archaeological world came to accept 
rock art as an important part of British prehistory in the 
second half of the 20th century. He may therefore truly 
be regarded as the forerunner of the modern impetus 
in British prehistoric rock art research, subsequently 
inspiring others, such as Van Hoek and Beckensall, to 
follow his example and achieve for other parts of the 
UK what he had achieved for Scotland. Many works 
by other people could not have been written without 
the firm base that he established with his fieldwork 
and in his publications (Morris 1964 et seq., Beckensall 
1992c). 

Born in the Netherlands, Maarten van Hoek regards 
himself as a ‘pupil’ of Morris. He and his wife came 
across cup-and-ring-marked rocks by pure chance 
during a cycling holiday in Tayside in 1976, an occasion 
that triggered an interest, in the first instance covering 
all the prehistoric rock art regions of the British 
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Figure 6.2. Stan Beckensall. Stan Beckensall has devoted over 
30 years to recording the prehistoric open-air rock engravings 
of Northumberland, Durham, Cumbria and North Yorkshire. 
Either as sole author or in collaboration with others, he has 
published some 32 books, pamphlets and papers on prehistoric 
rock art alone. His latest book on rock art, The Prehistoric 
Rock Art of Kilmartin, was published in 2005. 


Isles, later widening to include cup-and-ring-marked 
rocks in other parts of Europe (Galicia, the Alps and 
Scandinavia). Not surprisingly, he soon met Morris 
and familiarised himself with his work, going on to 
a string of publications of his own on the prehistoric 
rock art of Scotland, Northumberland and Northern 
Ireland in the 1980s and 90s (Van Hoek 1982 et seq.). But 
then his interest shifted towards global rock art and he 
is currently carrying out research into the rock art of 
South America. He currently maintains two web-sites 
([1] and [2]) devoted to both his past and present work 
in rock art, together with many useful links. 

If Morris is considered the godfather of UK 
prehistoric rock art studies, then the 'king' of rock 
must surely be Stan Beckensall (Figure 6.2). Beckensall, 
now living in Hexham, has devoted over 30 years to 
recording the prehistoric open-air rock engravings 
of Northumberland, Durham, Cumbria and North 
Yorkshire, resulting in the production of a unique and 
detailed record of photographs and drawings of many 
hundreds of hitherto unrecorded sites. These range 
from the spectacular masterpiece of Roughting Linn, 
described by Beckensall himself as ‘the largest outcrop 
of marked rock in England' (Beckensall 1999a, 40), to 
isolated engravings on individual cobbles. Now retired, 
Beckensall was a professional teacher all his life. His 
work in archaeology began as a member of the Research 
Committee of the Sussex Archaeological Society and 
founder of the Mid-Sussex Archaeological Society. But 
his interest in rock art as such was first aroused by sites 
seen during his time in Malta. Either as sole author or 


Figure 6.3. Tim Laurie. Tim Laurie was the first to discover 
rock art sites on Barningham Moor, details of which he 
subsequently published, to which he has added a great many 
new sites in the North East of England, most notably on 
uplands within the watersheds of the Swale, Tees and Greta. 
He is the co-author with Beckensall of Prehistoric Rock 
Art of County Durham, Swaledale and Wensleydale 
(1998). 


in collaboration with others, he has published some 
32 books, pamphlets and papers on prehistoric rock 
art alone (Beckensall 1974 et seq.), as well as articles on 
field and place names, archaeology, local history and 
drama. His latest book on rock art, Prehistoric Rock Art 
of Kilmartin, was published in 2005 (Beckensall 2005). 
His most recent project was in collaboration with the 
University of Newcastle, placing the whole of his archive 
on the prehistoric rock art of Northumberland on the 
Internet [3]. In May of 2004, the University of Newcastle, 
recognising his unique contribution to the study of UK 
prehistoric rock art, awarded Beckensall an honorary 
D.Litt. with the following preliminary citation: 


Stan Beckensall has devoted nearly 40 years to recording 
the prehistoric rock art of Britain. In that time, he has done 
more to raise the international profile of British rock art, 
and especially the rock art of Northumberland, than any 
other archaeologist. Essentially an amateur, his passion 
for the subject has led him to record details of over 1,200 
British rock art panels, and to publish extensively, to wide 
professional acclaim. 

The Hexham Courant 2004 


A retired quantity surveyor living in Darlington, Tim 
Laurie (Figure 6.3) has spent many years researching 
the prehistoric landscapes of County Durham and the 
North Yorkshire dales. He first became interested in 
prehistory when he noticed cup-and-ring-marked rocks 
on Barningham Moor, details of which he subsequently 
published (Laurie 1977). Although by his own admission 
prehistoric rock art as such is not his prime interest, he 
has nevertheless discovered a great many new sites in 
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Figure 6.4. Barbara and Paul Brown. A leading couple of independent researchers, the Browns have been responsible for the 
discovery of many new sites in both Argyll and the north of England. 


the North East of England, most notably on uplands 
within the watersheds of the Swale, Tees and Greta. He 
is the co-author with Beckensall of Prehistoric Rock Art 
of County Durham, Swaledale and Wensleydale published 
in 1998 and his paper for The Archaeology of Yorkshire 
published in 2004 also included details of cup-and-ring- 
marked rocks in Swaledale and Teesdale, together with 
a single site in Wensleydale (Laurie 2003). 

Paul Brown and his wife Barbara (Figure 6.4) also live 
in Darlington and together they have been researching 
prehistoric rock art sites in the North East of England 
since the 1990s, and more recently in Cumbria and on 
the North York Moors. Paul works as a TV Engineer 
and Barbara works in local government. They first 
became interested in prehistoric rock art around 1992 
after reading a booklet on the rock carvings of Northern 
Britain by Beckensall. Naturally they concentrated 
their research on 'home' territory and began with 
Barningham and Gayles Moors in County Durham and 
North Yorkshire, expanding the number of recorded 
sites. Their research then spread into the Baldersdale 
and Egglestone areas of Teesdale in County Durham. 
Their work in Northumberland contributed to the 
discovery of five new sites at Snook Bank, information 
subsequently published by Beckensall (Beckensall 2001, 
105-7). In 1994 they met Graeme Chappell, already 
working on sites in the North York Moors. Together the 
Browns and Chappell have discovered many new sites 
across the North Yorks Moors (Brown 2003), as well as 
relocating many previously documented rocks thought 
to have been lost within the archaeological record. Since 
the comprehensive study of the prehistoric rock art of 
Durham, Swaledale and Wensleydale by Beckensall and 


Laurie which published information on sites discovered 
by them, further research by the Browns has identified 
new sites in the Tees Valley (Brown 1998). A survey of 
another area of the Tees Valley, undertaken jointly by 
the Browns and Tim Laurie between 1999 and 2003, 
revealed a further eleven sites. The Browns have also 
added to the scant record of sites in Wensleydale [4]. 
They then turned their attention to Cumbria where they 
discovered two major sites, one at Chapel Stile or Copt 
Howe in Great Langdale in 1999 (Brown and Brown 
1999) and one in Ullswater at Beckstones [5]. The Copt 
Howe rock (Figure 6.5), arguably ‘one of the largest 
and most elaborate panels of prehistoric rock art in 
Britain’ has been described by Beckensall as the ‘rock art 
discovery of the decade.' (Beckensall 2000). They have 
also discovered a number of new prehistoric rock art 
panels in the Kilmartin Valley in Argyll, as well as re- 
locating many previously recorded panels that had been 
lost within the archaeological record (Brown and Brown 
2003). Together with Chappell, they are the co-authors 
of Prehistoric Rock Art in the North York Moors published 
at the end of 2005 (Brown and Chappell 2005). 
Graeme Chappell (Figure 6.6), an electronic repairs 
engineer by trade, has conducted extensive fieldwork 
on prehistoric rock art over the last ten years or so on 
the moors of North and West Yorkshire. As a teenager, 
Chappell had a general interest in prehistory which 
prompted a birthday present of Dyer's book, The Penguin 
Guide to Prehistoric England and Wales (Dyer 1981). 
The book listed several sites on Ilkley Moor, including 
cup-and-ring-marked rocks, so he decided to visit the 
area, eventually stumbling across a small flat stone with 
a cup-and-ring marking. He can still picture the scene 
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Figure 6.5. Copt Howe Rock, Chapel Stile, Langdale, Cumbria. Described by Beckensall as 'one of the largest and most elaborate 
panels of prehistoric rock art in Britain’ and the ‘rock art discovery of the decade’, the markings on the rock were first noticed 
by Paul and Barbara Brown in 1999. Copyright Stan Beckensall 
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Figure 6.6. Graeme Chappell. Another leading amateur, 
Graeme Chappell has uncovered many new sites on the North 
York Moors and together with the Browns is the co-author 
of the Prehistoric Rock Art in the North York Moors, 
published by Tempus in 2005. 


- looking down with a mixture of puzzlement and awe 
at the simple carving, which had survived for several 
thousand years - an image that stuck with him ever since 
and sparked from that moment a growing interest in 
cup-and-ring carvings. In the mid-1980s Chappell met 
up with Paul Bennett and was present when Bennett 
uncovered a completely new and spectacular carving on 
Snowden Carr north of Otley in West Yorkshire (Figure 
6.7). He and Bennett found several more carvings on 
moorland north of the Wharfe on Askwith Moor and 
intended to continue searching the areas further north, 
but shortly afterwards Bennett moved to the Kilmartin 
area in Argyll. This gave Chappell the opportunity in 
1993 to follow up reports by Stuart Feather of carved 
rocks on Fylingdales Moor in North Yorkshire, scant 
details of which he had published in the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal (Feather 1966n, Feather 1971b), 
making several new discoveries in the process. In 1996 
he set up the Yorkshire Rock Art web-site — one of the 
few really useful no-nonsense guides to UK prehistoric 
rock art on the web [6]. 

Like so many amateur archaeologists both before 
and since, Stuart Feather (Figure 6.8) too was an avid 
walker and a lover of the countryside with a keen 
interest in natural history as well as archaeology, 
visiting a huge number of sites of all kinds during 
his life. With an interest in cup-and-ring-marked 
rocks dating back to 1956, Feather always claimed 
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Figure 6.7. Snowden Carr, Washburn Valley, North Yorkshire. 
A remarkable rock art panel discovered by Paul Bennett and 
Graeme Chappell in 1999. 


that it was his paternal grandfather who encouraged 
him in his early interest in archaeology. Indeed, as a 
school boy, he had a small museum in his bedroom 
full of objects he had collected, complete with its own 
visitors' book. As well as the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, Feather was a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, the Bradford Cartwright 
Hall Archaeology Group, the Airedale Archaeology 
Group and the Shipley Geological Society. He 
finished his professional life as curator of Bradford's 
Industrial Museum at Eccleshill, a post he held until 
his retirement in 1985. Throughout the 1960s and 
1970s Feather kept up a constant and prolific stream 
of short papers, 37 in the Bradford Cartwright Hall 
Archaeology Group Bulletin followed by a further 33 
notices in the sites and finds register of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Journal, detailing each and every cup- 
and-ring-marked rock he discovered in Airedale and 
Wharfedale in Yorkshire, before moving on later to 
do the same for the North York Moors (Feather 1959 
et seq.). Indeed, without his comprehensive record 


Figure 6.8. Stuart Feather (1927-2002). Throughout the 
1960s and 1970s Feather kept up a constant and prolific 
stream of short papers, many in the Bradford Cartwright 
Hall Archaeology Group Bulletin, detailing each and every 
cup-and-ring-marked rock he discovered in Airedale and 
Wharfedale in Yorkshire, before moving on later to do the same 
for the North York Moors. Indeed, without his comprehensive 
record on Yorkshire prehistoric rock art, much of the later work 
by Boughey and Vickerman would have been impossible. 


on Yorkshire prehistoric rock art, much of the later 
work by Boughey and Vickerman would have been 
impossible. 

With an untiring and passionate enthusiasm 
bordering almost on obsession, Anne Haigh (Figure 6.9) 
was responsible for much of the research and virtually 
all of the text of The Carved Rocks on Rombalds Moor 
published in 1986. She was a prolific correspondent, 
writing to both professional and amateur archaeologists 
throughout the UK and beyond. But her interest in 
rock art was not confined to her home town of Ilkley in 
West Yorkshire and dates from before this to her time 
in Africa. In 1977 she journeyed into the mountains of 
the Air in the Niger Republic to study rock paintings 
and indeed was something of an unacknowledged 
expert, not only on the cup-and-ring-marked rocks of 
Rombalds Moor, but of sub-Saharan rock art as well. 

The current author (Figure 6.10) is a retired Chemistry 
teacher living in Baildon, a small moorland town on 
the edge of Baildon Moor in West Yorkshire, itself an 
area containing a major concentration of cup-and-ring- 
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Figure 6.9. Anne Haigh (1913-2005). An amateur 
archaeologist in the truest sense of the word with an untiring 
and passionate enthusiasm for prehistoric rock art bordering 
almost on obsession, Anne Haigh was the instigator and co- 
founder of the Ilkley Archaeology Group and was responsible 
for much of the research and virtually all of the text of The 
Carved Rocks on Rombalds Moor, published by the group 
in 1986. Her energy and generosity of spirit were a constant 
inspiration and she would be out researching on her beloved 
moors well into what most people would regard as old age. 


marked rocks. It was as a chance result of preparation 
for a course of lessons early in my career that I read 
about Graham Clark's ground-breaking excavation of 
the Mesolithic site at Star Carr near Scarborough and 
realised to my astonishment that major archaeology 
of the prehistoric period existed in Yorkshire and not 
just on Salisbury Plain and in the caves of France and 
Spain. At the time I was living in Menston on the edge 
of Rombalds Moor in West Yorkshire and not long after 
was drawn to the mysterious cup-and-ring-marked 
rocks on the moor. My curiosity was further aroused by 
reading Eric Cowling's seminal work on the prehistoric 
archaeology of Wharfedale in Yorkshire, Rombalds' Way 
(Cowling 1946). It was the irresistible combination 
of Cowling's book and Feather's papers that finally 
inspired me to get to work and help to produce what I 
hoped would be the definitive record of the prehistoric 
rock art of the area. In 1976, I met other members of the 
Ilkley Archaeology Group (notably Edward Vickerman, 
Anne Haigh and Bill Godfrey) and co-operated with 
them in the production in 1986 of the first book to deal 
systematically with the cup-and-ring art of the area, The 
Carved Rocks on Rombalds Moor. More than 20 years of 
further patient research and fieldwork culminated with 
the publication in 2003 of The Prehistoric Rock Art of the 
West Riding: Cup-and-Ring-Marked Rocks of the Valleys of 


Figure 6.10. Keith Boughey. The present writer is the co- 
author with Edward Vickerman of The Prehistoric Rock 
Art of the West Riding (published in 2003) and currently 
Editor of the Prehistory Research Section Bulletin of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society. He continues to work on 
the accurate recording, distribution and interpretation of 
prehistoric rock art in Yorkshire. 


the Aire, Wharfe, Washburn and Nidd, co-authored with 
Edward Vickerman (Boughey and Vickerman 2003). 
The number of known sites since the original 1986 
publication more than doubled from 297 to 653, and 
others continue to come to light (Boughey 2003 et seq.) 
(to press the total number of recorded panels has risen 
to 695). The book included details of the sites, together 
with photographs, illustrations, distribution maps and a 
detailed discussion of the place of cup-and-ring-marked 
rock art in the study of prehistory in general. As the 
authors' preface went on to say: 


It is hoped that this will not only contribute to studies 
in local prehistoric archaeology but also add to the 
broader understanding of prehistoric rock art in the 
UK and NW Europe as a whole, and act as part of the 
foundation to a national programme for the proper 
recognition, management and conservation of these unique 
archaeological sites. 

Boughey and Vickerman 2008, Foreword 


My co-author, Edward Vickerman, taught at a small 
independent school in Ilkley, West Yorkshire, where 
he was Head for nine years. The school was very close 
to Ilkley Moor and when his outside interests focussed 
on local archaeology he was inevitably drawn to the 
rock carvings. As well as participating in the field work 
behind both the 1986 and 2003 publications, he was 
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responsible for the bulk of the photographs and all of 
the black-and-white line scale drawings. Although now 
more or less retired from active archaeological work, 
he was recently elected President of the Huddersfield 
and District Archaeological Society. 

Time and space sadly prohibit me from going into 
more detail on the names and curricula vitae of further 
amateurs, all of whom at one time or another and in 
one part of the UK or another have played their part. It 
is therefore only right and proper to at least mention in 
passing the late distinguished Marion Campbell FSA, 
who worked with Ron Morris in Scotland and was the 
author of a highly successful review of the archaeology 
of mid-Argyll (Campbell 1984) and also for Scotland 
- Kaledon Naddair and George Currie. In Yorkshire 
similarly, the names of David Shepherd and Warwick 
Peirson should not go without a mention. 

In spite of those individuals I have already referred 
to, the development of the UK prehistoric rock art record 
and, more recently, of the analysis and interpretation 
of the place of rock art sites in the wider prehistoric 
landscape, also rests on the countless numbers of 
farmers, landowners, gamekeepers, and members of 
the general public who have readily contacted local 
amateurs to inform them of the discovery of yet 
another site. Indeed, this is another essential aspect 
of the contribution made by amateurs to archaeology. 
As locally based people, they are often well known 
within their areas and communities and maintain vital 
channels of communication between the public and the 
archaeological community as such, which professionals, 
for all their efforts, approachability and good intentions, 
find much more difficult to do. The importance to 
archaeology of this essentially local dimension - of an 
intimate knowledge of local infrastructures, patterns of 
land-ownership, social groupings and formal societies, 
pressure groups, key individuals, to say nothing of the 
local archaeological landscape including, of course, the 
locations of sites — cannot be overestimated. Inevitably, 
given the nature of the academic community, academics 
tend only to talk to other fellow academics. It is usually 
amateurs who talk to the ordinary public, conduct 
guided tours around local archaeological sites, publish 
booklets, give talks to local archaeological societies and 
fill village halls on cold winter evenings. In other words, 
it is again thanks to the enthusiasm of amateurs that 
UK prehistoric rock art studies have not only escaped 
the often somewhat restrictive and private academic 
world of University-based archaeology but also in a 
very real sense captured the popular imagination. 

The question must now be what future role is there 
for amateurs in rock art studies? Ironically, the very 
success of amateurs in raising the profile of prehistoric 
rock art studies in recent years could yet bring about 
their demise. As this area attracts increasing attention 


from the professionals, inevitably there is a danger of a 
gradual academicism of the subject to the point where 
amateurs will be unable to compete any further. However 
competent and skilful amateurs may be, in the last 
analysis they cannot realistically hope to compete with 
organised professional archaeologists with their greater 
profile, confidence, experience and intellectual training 
or with the whole infra-structure of academic support 
in terms of departments, research programmes, sources 
of funding, specialised journals and excavation, all of 
which are far easier for the professional to access and 
arrange. Worryingly, this steady shift towards official 
academic archaeological work as opposed to the well- 
meaning but essentially unofficial activities of amateurs 
has now received formal sanction as a result of the UK 
government signing up to the Valetta Convention in 2001 
(particularly Article 3), which many critics including the 
present author see as a clumsy and over-bureaucratic 
attempt to regulate what happens in active archaeology, 
particularly in fieldwork and excavation, without any 
proper understanding of the role of the amateur in the 
UK (Current Archaeology 2001). 

To some extent this has already happened - 
particularly in the area of interpretation. Amongst the 
professionals, the current emphasis in prehistory is 
very much on ‘landscape archaeology’. As far as rock 
art is concerned, this means that it is currently more 
fashionable to talk about the links between sites and 
their place within the overall prehistoric landscape, 
as has been well elaborated in Bradley’s publications 
on the subject (Bradley 1989 et seq.), rather than to 
spend time attempting to decipher the carved motifs 
themselves. Accordingly, it is important to realise that 
the ‘meaning’ of prehistoric rock carvings has not 
suddenly been revealed after years of patient and yet 
fruitless study. What has happened is that there has 
been a paradigm shift in recent years away from the 
purely descriptive to the contextual. The meaning or 
significance of the rock art site will not be uncovered 
by a deeper study of the carvings themselves, but by 
a broader appreciation of where these sites have been 
‘placed’, i.e. why one site was chosen rather than 
another. Again, what is an amateur’s strength — their 
local knowledge - is also their single greatest weakness. 
What amateurs understandably often lack is any sort 
of national or international perspective. They know 
their own 'patch' better than anybody, but rock art, in 
common with most forms of prehistoric archaeology, 
is not confined to any one person's patch. A fuller 
understanding of the significance of rock art surely 
also rests on a proper appreciation of rock art in other 
parts of Europe, in particular those close to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Not surprisingly therefore, this dimension has 
been well explored by professional archaeologists such 
as Bradley, Chippindale and Nash (Bradley 1997, Nash 
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and Chippindale 2002) but hardly at all by amateurs. 
But this is not to say that in this wider appraisal the 
work of amateurs should be ignored. On the contrary, if 
any appraisal of rock art on a national or international 
level is not at least correct at the local level, then it 
will and ought to fail. But it is not only local material 
that needs incorporating into any larger national or 
international database of rock art, but also amateur 
opinions and insights. Local conditions, topography 
and alleged rock carving 'styles' vary to such an extent, 
even within different regions of the UK, let alone in 
comparison with other parts of Atlantic Europe, that 
academics wishing to construct a more general ‘theory’ 
of the siting, style or development of rock art cannot 
afford to ignore these crucial yet subtle local variations: 
generalisations that might seem entirely plausible when 
applied to the rock art of one region or locality are 
not found to apply in the same way to other regions, 
where patterns of land use in the prehistoric period 
may have been quite different (Bradley 1997, 95-7). So 
it is that academically forged theories of rock art will 
only succeed if they rest on secure foundations, and 
these in turn depend on the strength of local records 
and the work of amateurs. 

However, one area where amateurs have been 
and will continue to be heavily involved is in the 
construction and development of archives. In spite 
of both local and national SMRs and local museum 
documents and holdings, by far the majority of archival 
material on UK prehistoric rock art still rests in private 
hands. Scattered across the country are numerous 
private archives, painstakingly compiled over the years 
by the leading amateurs in the field. This is, as English 
Heritage pointed out in their RAPP report, a huge and 
still largely untapped archaeological resource (English 
Heritage 2000, 66). That such a wealth of material exists, 
albeit in private hands, is in itself a good thing. But the 
problem is its diffuse, incoherent and widely varying 
nature, produced by different individuals at different 
times and reflecting their own individual predilections, 
skills and experience. In effect, it is a vast miscellany of 
notes, photographs, maps, drawings, letters, and other 
related documents, in a host of different formats, much 
of it pre-digital, covering many years of research in those 
regions of the UK where the major concentrations of rock 
art occur. In their follow-up to RAPP, RAMSES (Rock 
Art Management, Assessment, Study and Education 
Strategy), English Heritage acknowledges that, from a 
national point of view, this is a huge problem. In this 
context, the recent establishment of the Beckensall 
archive on the web is very much to be welcomed, 
but this naturally only covers those areas in which 
Beckensall has worked, principally Northumberland. 
English Heritage agree that what is urgently required is 
some form of overall standardisation in order to bring 


these disparate records together into a single, coherent, 
accessible national database on UK rock art, before 
these privately held archives are either lost or become 
completely inaccessible (e.g. through an individual's 
increasing old age, infirmity or worse). Clearly, this can 
only be done with the help and co-operation of those 
amateurs whose archival material would be involved 
and, given the scale of the task, is not something that 
will be achieved overnight. If this marks the beginning 
of a new period of partnership between amateurs, 
English Heritage and other professional bodies, such as 
those involved with the maintenance of SMRs, then it 
is one to which amateurs should and must contribute, 
and will help to bridge any possible divide between 
them. The increased public profile of archaeology 
generally (as witnessed for example by the popularity 
of TV programmes such as Time Team) and of rock art 
in particular, runs alongside a comparable increase in 
the public's demand for both knowledge of and access 
to rock art sites. Every bit as much as better-known 
sites such as Stonehenge, Warwick Castle, Hadrian's 
Wall and Fountain's Abbey, rock art sites are just as 
mucha part of this recent wider growth in the ‘heritage’ 
industry, now that the public has increased leisure 
time, more income to dispose on it, and a greater and 
more educated thirst for historical knowledge. This 
in turn places a greater responsibility on those with a 
duty of care to manage, conserve, monitor and present 
such sites to the public. Again, this is where amateurs 
come into the picture: there is simply no way that 
national bodies such as English Heritage can achieve 
their duty of care without the active help and advice 
of amateurs. 

Butthe problem here is that once all the fuss has died 
down and all the various initiatives have established 
themselves in mainstream archaeology, it could well 
be that in a sense the job is done. Given the extent and 
diligence of amateur fieldwork in the last 30 or 40 years, 
it seems unlikely that any major new concentrations of 
rock art will be found and that the future will be largely 
confined to the occasional discoveries of individual 
sites, however remarkable they may be (such as the 
recently discovered site at Copt Howe in the Lake 
District). With the benefit of hindsight, it might be said 
that these last 30 or 40 years represent the 'golden age' 
of UK prehistoric rock art studies, with amateurs in the 
forefront setting both the agenda and the pace. Sadly, 
all ‘golden ages’ must come to an end: now that all the 
major discoveries would appear to have been made 
and the majority of them published, what remains 
to be done is to co-ordinate, consolidate, analyse and 
interpret. Nevertheless, with the right attitudes on both 
sides, there is no reason why this equally should not be 
something to which amateurs can make a significant 
contribution. 
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In conclusion, it is clear that the study of UK 
prehistoric rock art is one of the few branches of 
archaeology in which amateurs have made and will 
continue to make enormous and lasting contributions. 
With a passion in some instances bordering almost 
on mania, amateurs think nothing of tramping across 
miles of cold, windswept moorland in search of a 
rock — a passion that has transformed the size and 
quality of the UK prehistoric rock art database beyond 
recognition, and shown beyond doubt that in spite of 
its previous neglect by scholars it is a substantial part 
of UK prehistory. The steady growth of University 
and other professional interest, the growing literature 
on prehistoric rock art in recent years, much of it to a 
high standard, its virtually exponential expansion on 
the web, the popularity of the subject at lectures to local 
archaeological societies, its development from the mere 
listing of sites to a fully fledged and mature branch of 
prehistoric archaeology as much now a part of the late 
Neolithic/Early Bronze Age picture as weapons, pottery 
and burials, and most encouragingly the number of 
younger people showing an interest in the subject — all 
point to a bright and healthy future for UK prehistoric 
rock art studies! 
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These impressive carvings lie in the grounds of the ruins of Poltalloch House near Lochgilphead, Argyll and Bute. In common 
with many rock art sites in Britain they are partly obscured by moss, lichen and leaf litter. Moss and leaf litter damage rock 
surfaces by retaining water and enhancing the rate of dissolution of the rock matrix; lichen is also destructive but actually 
screens rock surfaces from the effects of weathering. Protecting rock art against natural erosion presents one of the more 
significant challenges facing Heritage Managers (see Chapters 7 and 9). 
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7. Shaping up rock art in Scotland: past progress, 
future directions 


Sally M. Foster 


When it comes to rock art it is probably fair to say that Scotland recognises the rock art challenge and is beginning the 
debate. Historic Scotland is the government body in Scotland responsible for safeguarding the nation's built heritage 
and promoting its understanding and enjoyment. We are of course only one of the many bodies who contribute 
towards this broad aim: the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Scotland (RCAHMS) 
plays a key role in survey and record (Stevenson, this volume); local government archaeologists seek to protect and 
enhance archaeological sites, predominantly through the planning process; and we also have a national museum, 
local government and private museum network. Historic Scotland seeks to achieve its responsibilities in many ways. 
These include: definition and promotion of policy and best conservation practice; provision of technical guidance to 
encourage and support best conservation practice by ourselves and others; research to inform policy, conservation 
practice and understanding of the archaeological resource; protection and monitoring of nationally important sites and 
monuments; provision of conservation advice and permissions for works that might affect such nationally important 
sites; provision of grants; and the direct conservation, presentation and interpretation to the public of 345 monuments 
in State care. 

This paper will provide a rapid summary of past progress in prehistoric rock art in Scotland, particularly its 
protection, conservation and presentation, and advance some ideas for future work. This will include reference to 


carved stones of other periods. 


Note: this paper was drafted in 2005. Subsequent key developments are highlighted in a postscript. 


Past progress 


The history of rock art studies in Scotland has been 
summarised by Bradley (1997) and Beckensall (1999). 
While 18th-century travellers and antiquarians were 
developing an acute interest in Scottish monuments, 
rock art was not recognised. In 1757 someone visited and 
carved a vertical rock face at Ballochmyle, apparently 
not recognising this extraordinary monument, which 
was not officially reported until 1986 when discovered 
by the proverbial man walking his dog (Stevenson 
1993). The occasional carving was mentioned in the 
1791 First Statistical Accounts (see Simpson 1865, 59) 
or drawn (e.g. Coilsford in 1785 by Montgomery, cited 
in Young 1938, 145), but the first significant reported 
discovery was at Cairnbaan in 1830 (Currie 1830) and 
the first serious overview was not published until J. Y. 


Simpson's classic paper of 1865 (Figure 7.1). Simpson's 
paper spurred other antiquaries, typically ‘resident 
gentry, ministers, schoolmasters and others', to look out 
for and report new discoveries, as witnessed by the 36 
or so articles in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland between 1874 and 1908. Of these, J Romilly 
Allen's 1882 paper merits particular mention as the first 
full listing and analysis of all 204 known sites; the next 
published list does not appear until 1989 (Morris 1989). 
Allen categorised the sites depending on the contexts 
in which they were found - ‘works of nature’, in other 
words carved rock surfaces and boulders, sepulchral 
remains, military, domestic and Christian structures. 
He is better known for his work on early Christian 
sculpture, of which more later. 

The reasons for the apparent lack of interest in 
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prehistoric rock art during the 19th century are many. As 
Simpson (1865, 63) observed, most of the material he was 
reporting on was only recently discovered. Agricultural 
improvements and serendipitous discoveries by farmers, 
shepherds, geologists and energetic antiquaries are the 
main mechanisms by which so much new material 
suddenly came to light (by no means all of it was to 
survive: e.g. Macmillan 1884; Macintosh Gow 1886). 
Today we better understand the vocabulary of the siting 
of petroglyphs in the landscape. Our eyes are therefore 
receptive to looking for and recognising the carvings. In 
the second half of the 19th century geology was still a 
very young discipline and consequently there was less 
sensitivity to and awareness of rock surfaces, let alone 
recognition of petroglyphs. This may in part explain 
why in 1882 Allen could only list 18 examples of carved 
rock surfaces. There was also a recognised problem in 
distinguishing natural and artificial markings (today 
we recognise the added significance of the relationship 
between these). 

It has also to be said that Scottish antiquarians 
and the small number of professional archaeologists 
newly working in Scotland were generally far more 
interested in early medieval sculpture. Pitt Rivers's 
work in implementing the measures of the 1882 Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act exemplifies this. Fuelled by 
his personal interest, he devoted a considerable effort in 
Scotland to securing the preservation of early medieval 
sculpture in its locality. Founded in 1780, fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland soon made the case 
for a general collection of early medieval sculpture, 
as well as expressing a concern for its deteriorating 
condition. Joseph Anderson, a leading light in the 
Society, had become the first Keeper of Archaeology 
in the National Museum in 1869. Equally concerned 
with the preservation and condition of the resource, he 
was a zealous champion of the centralised collection of 
early Christian sculpture, both original and casts. The 
question of where to preserve early medieval sculpture 
and why was a hot issue in the 1890s, but that is another 
story (Foster 2001). Anderson's interests and attitudes 
are significant when it comes to prehistoric rock art 
because he dominated Scottish archaeology, including 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, for over 40 years 
(Piggott 1983). I am not aware of any evidence that he 
had a particular personal interest in what he referred to 
as ‘one of the enigmas of archaeology’ (Anderson 1883, 
299). Having said that, he was conscientious in ensuring 
that new discoveries were properly reported (see for 
instance Mackenzie 1895) and some original and cast 
material did clearly make its way to the Museum (Foster 
2001, figure 1). In contrast to early medieval sculpture 
this was not ‘art’ as the Victorians knew it, indeed they 
were aware that some of the closest parallels lay with 
native peoples they had colonised elsewhere in the world. 


Figure 7.1. 'Craigie-Hill, Linlithgowshire'. Source: Simpson 
1865, Plate XV. 


Its very unfamiliarity therefore seems to have made it 
less attractive to serious scholarship. As Simpson noted, 
'they are too decidedly 'things of the past' for even the 
most traditional of human races to have retained the 
slightest recollection of them' (Simpson 1865, 107). This 
may also go some way to explaining why, in contrast 
to early medieval sculpture (see Jones 2004), prehistoric 
rock art does not apparently play such a significant part 
in defining present local identity and sense of place. 
Allen, the cataloguer mentioned above, was a 
Welshman who moved to Scotland to work as an 
engineer. He expressed a passing concern for the 
condition of cup-markings in Scotland and northern 
England, but again his greater and abiding love was 
early Christian sculpture. Much of the credit must 
rest with him for the 1890 Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland initiative to commission a full descriptive 
catalogue and assessment of the condition of the early 
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Figure 7.2. Detail of the carvings in the cave at Hawthornden. Copyright Bern Balfe. 


Christian monuments of Scotland. Allen and Anderson 
undertook this as a joint venture, published just over 
100 years (Allen and Anderson 1903). While it has been 
argued that this magisterial study inhibited innovative 
research for decades afterwards (Stevenson 1981, 175), it 
certainly raised the prominence and public awareness of 
this Scottish resource. We can only wonder what might 
have happened if Allen had stuck with prehistoric rock 
art in Scotland. 

As it is, interest in Scottish rock art entered the 
doldrums after the First World War. Significant new 
discoveries were reported in the 1930s, but in the case 
of Michael Cave, East Wemyss, Fife and Traprain Law, 
East Lothian, sadly only briefly and in advance of their 
destruction (Edwards 1933; 1935). Professor Gordon 
Childe (Childe and Taylor 1939) took an interest in 
the newly discovered vertical carved rock face at 
Hawthornden, just outside Edinburgh (Figure 7.2), but 
he remains virtually the only Scottish-based university 
academic to have taken any such interest, with the 
exception of Derek Simpson's 1969 involvement in 
single grave art (Simpson and Thawley 1972). From the 
1960s to early 1990s interest in this resource has largely 
been the domain of highly interested and motivated 
non-professional archaeologists, such as Morris, van 
Hoek and Beckensall. This was to change in the 1990s 
with the work of Bradley and his colleagues, further 
aided by the recently completed recording work of the 
RCAHMS in Argyll. 


Future progress 


In thinking about what prehistoric rock art needs I 
will cast the net a little wider because of the benefits 
that accrue from thinking about the needs of rock 
art in tandem with art on rock of other periods. We 
use 'carved stone' as a generic catch-all for what in 
Scotland can be broadly categorised under the headings 
of prehistoric rock art, Roman, medieval and post- 
reformation sculpture, in situ architectural sculpture, 
ex situ architectural sculpture and gravestones. Historic 
Scotland's policy and much of our guidance for carved 
stones is generic because a number of attributes 
are common to all carved stones. Firstly, and most 
obviously, these types of monuments are often prone 
to the same range of threats, whether from nature or 
human practice. Secondly, such carved stone can have 
a dual personality or identity — is it a monument or is it 
an artefact? This is less of a problem for prehistoric rock 
art because it is less likely to be portable, but this duality 
creates a set of legal and practical problems which 
can make dealing with carved stones of any period 
particularly complex. Scotland’s National Committee 
on the Carved Stones in Scotland does not limit itself to 
carved stones of any one period either. Formed in 1993, 
this exists to draw attention to threats to Scottish carved 
stones of all periods, to promote their understanding 
and appreciation, and to encourage a common approach 
to their recording and preservation. 

Historic Scotland is unique among British heritage 
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Figure 7.3. Approximate distribution of prehistoric rock-art in Scotland in 2003: Historic Scotland sites, monuments in the 
care of Scottish Ministers (logos); scheduled monuments including rock-art (large dots); non-scheduled monuments (small 
dots). Map prepared by Richard Strachan. Crown copyright: Historic Scotland. 


bodies in having produced a policy statement for carved 
stones. This was drafted in 1992 (Historic Scotland 1994) 
and revised in 2005 following a three-month public 
consultation period (Historic Scotland 2005). Informed 
by this, we are also beginning to give thought to what 
our agenda and strategy for carved stones in general 
needs to be, and action plans for individual categories 
of carved stones in particular, drawing a distinction 
between what we can do at our own hand, and what 
we should be encouraging others to do. The following 
fleshes out some of our working ideas regarding 
prehistoric rock art. 


Policy, guidance and statutory protection 


It is stating the obvious but we need to establish what 
is significant about the rock art resource in Scotland, 
and individual carvings in particular. This is not just a 
question of aesthetics but also understanding the role of 
such monuments in the landscape. In the first instance 
this means getting a better grasp of the resource's scale, 
nature and existing legal status (Figure 7.3). Itis telling 
thatIcannot give you a precise number for the instances 
of rock art in Scotland. Morris (1989) lists about 540 
examples of motifs that exclude simple cup-marks; 
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the RCAHMS estimates about 1,640 examples of rock 
art as a whole (pers. comm. J. Stevenson; this can be 
contrasted with the estimated 1,600 rock art panels in 
England: English Heritage 2000). Of these, a minimum 
of 130 out of 7,750 or so scheduled monuments - that 
is nationally important, legally protected sites — in 
Scotland include rock art. (This calculation excludes 
Neolithic scratch art. It is also difficult to be precise 
because of the way in which monuments are categorised 
at the time of scheduling). All surviving caves known 
to contain rock art are scheduled, as are a range of 
standing stones and stone circles, the occasional cairn 
that contains carvings and at least 78 examples of 
carvings on bedrock, Allen's so-called ^works of nature". 
The main examples of so-called passage grave-art are 
to be found in museums. 

The pattern of scheduling can be seen to have been 
as follows: in the wake of the 1912-1920 RCAHMS 
surveys of Dumfries and Galloway which made 
recommendations for sites 'specially in need of 
protection’ or ‘deserving protection but not in imminent 
risk of demolition or decay'; a general interest in the 
Kilmartin Valley monuments in the late 1920s/early 30s; 
very little scheduling for 20 or so years after the Second 
World War; a concerted effort from the 1970s onwards 
in the wake of the RCAHMSS progress through Argyll; 
and otherwise scheduling predominantly reflects 
when and where new exciting discoveries have been 
made, such as at Eggerness, Dumfries and Galloway 
in 1989, and the interests/programmes of individual 
inspectors. 

The areas protected by scheduling tend to be 
small. In general this reflects our lack of knowledge 
of what is going on in the immediate vicinity of such 
sites. In contrast to Scandinavia, modern, scientific 
exploration of living rock sites has been very limited 
to Auchentorlie and Auchalick (Barrowman and Meller 
1994; Curtis and Jaffray 1991); Ballochmyle was cleared 
by volunteers, albeit under archaeological supervision. 
Several ongoing projects in Argyll are beginning to 
redress this imbalance. 

A range of monuments in state care contain rock art 
almost by chance, but the actual rock art sites taken 
into care on their own terms, between 1928 and 1932, 
are a series of monuments in Kilmartin Valley and in 
Dumfries and Galloway. In the case of Kilmartin this 
reflects a specific initiative to take into care a range of 
important monuments on one estate. 

Planning procedures require Historic Scotland to be 
consulted about any planning applications that have 
the potential to impact on the setting of a scheduled 
monument, and there are opportunities for local 
authority archaeologists to comment on potential 
impacts of other developments, such as forestry, for 
unscheduled sites too. This is one area where I suggest 


that casework officers need more guidance if we are to 
adequately consider and recognise the qualities of the 
surrounding landscape that it is important to preserve, 
taking into account that invisible line between natural 
and cultural aspects of rock art sites. 


Communication, understanding 
and awareness 


Historic Scotland and other bodies have already 
published considerably regarding carved stones in 
general, notably with regard to gravestones, and much 
of this is also applicable to rock art. We can certainly 
re-double our efforts to ensure that this work is better 
known and accessible, both in Scotland and abroad. 
But we also need to identify gaps in our coverage. A 
recent addition, in our consultation document (Historic 
Scotland 2003), was guidance on rubbing of carved 
stones for scientific purposes, an issue not just confined 
to rock art. Rather than just say ‘no’ or ignore the fact 
that this is happening, we have made recommendations 
for a series of steps that are advisable to try to ensure 
that there is no inadvertent damage to the surface of 
the stone. A further gap that also needs plugging in 
the future is guidance on de-turfing and cleaning for 
scientific recording purposes, as well as the pros and 
cons of re-turfing. 

We also need to target our information and advice 
more effectively, not least for the owners and occupiers 
of land containing monuments, particularly farmers, 
foresters, estate managers and agricultural advisors. 
Historic Scotland has produced a free information 
leaflet describing carved stones in general, as well as 
a leaflet that provides basic management information, 
but there may well be something more specific we could 
do for rock art interests. 


Interpretation, education and outreach 


There is certainly much that we can do at our own 
hand, making more use of the monuments that Historic 
Scotland directly cares for. We are very fortunate in 
being responsible for some of the best examples of rock 
art in the country at Kilmartin Valley and in Dumfries 
and Galloway. The future challenge here will be how, 
given our evidence-based approach to interpretation 
and education, we choose to use such rock art sites. 

When it comes to monuments on private land, or 
in the care of other State bodies, such as the Forestry 
Commission, scheduled sites are visited on a three to ten 
year cycle by Historic Scotland's Monument Wardens. 
This regular, face-to-face contact is our opportunity 
to raise awareness of the importance of rock art and 
encourage owners to address specific management 
issues. 
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Monument management and conservation 


We still have work to do agreeing what are the 
appropriate types of recording required to baseline 
survey and then monitor carved stones for changes in 
their condition at the mega, macro and micro levels. We 
need to formally agree which organisation is responsible 
for doing which level of recording at which monuments, 
and what our co-ordinated programmes are. Different 
skills are required for different types of recording, not 
least for 3D laser scanning. Monument Wardens, for 
instance, only undertake visual inspections. In one trial 
year they did complete a formal carved stone decay 
assessment when visiting early medieval sculptures, as 
developed by our Technical Conservation Research and 
Education Division (Figure 7.4; Yates et al. 1999). This is 
a formal means for a non-expert to identify the type of 
stone, assess the precise problems that it is facing and 
recognise some of the potential causes of this. It is not 
a means of registering or measuring small changes in 
surface condition. It takes some time to complete and 
the future role of Monument Wardens in such recording 
of carved stones of any period has yet to be decided, 
but there could well be a role for others when it comes 
to rock art recording of this nature. 

We are also giving further thought to how our Stone 
Conservation Centre, a body of professional stone 
conservators, regularises our recording and monitoring 
of the condition of carved stones as part of our cyclical 
condition survey programme for monuments in State 
care, and how 3D laser scanning fits into this. 

While Monument Wardens are not recording 
change in the condition of stones at the micro level, 
their broader-brush assessments of the condition of 
monuments have now been recorded in a database 
spanning the last 15 years. This means we recognise 
the categories of problems affecting rock art, whether 
nature, farming, forestry and development/human 
intervention, and where this is happening. In terms 
of nature, weathering, moss, lichen, overhanging 
vegetation and bracken are all perceived as problems. 
When it comes to farming, cattle congregate on some 
sites, grazing can cause minor erosion around stones 
and, unfortunately, there is the occasional incidence of 
loss from destruction through quarrying or ploughing. 
The main distribution of rock art coincides with parts 
of Scotland that are heavily afforested. Problems here 
have included windblown trees falling on sites, tree 
planting in the immediate vicinity, timber extraction 
taking place across stones and other works, such as track 
creation, that have inadvertently damaged or destroyed 
asite. Low Clachaig was the finest cup-and-ring marked 
boulder in Kintyre until it was inadvertently damaged 
in 1989 by the creation of a new forest track. This grim 
discovery was made by the Monument Warden in 1992. 


Figure 7.4. Monument wardens being trained in the 
assessment of carved stone decay. Crown copyright: Historic 
Scotland. 


Scottish Woodlands Ltd subsequently paid for it to be 
reinstated under archaeological supervision, although 
it was now in several pieces, the relocation of which 
required detective work. 

Other human activities include taking rubbings, de- 
turfing, brushing, chalking, defacement, notably graffiti, 
and new age or pagan ritual. Historic Scotland's Stone 
Conservation Centre has been involved in an advisory 
capacity in several cases where graffiti was removed 
(Urquhart 1999). In a local initiative, supported by 
Historic Scotland, a Victorian gate was replaced in the 
1990s at King's Cave on Arran to try to control casual 
access: it was specially designed so that passing visitors 
who have been unable to pick up a key beforehand can 
walk part of the way into the cave. But fencing and 
gates are not always the solution and run the risk of 
attracting more unwelcome attention. 

Some of these problems are instances where changes 
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Figure 7.5. Cattle congregating on the scheduled prehistoric 
rock-art at High Banks, Dumfries and Galloway. Crown 
copyright: Historic Scotland. 


in land management or non-technical interventions 
might immediately improve the condition of a rock 
art site, e.g. by keeping cattle off or re-turfing (Figure 
7.5). Using Monument Warden data we have the 
opportunity to target and prioritise a programme of 
outreach supported by necessary advice and grant- 
aid that might bring quick results and good value for 
money, although we certainly need to ensure that the 
longer-term management of such sites is taken care 
of, and the efficacy of any conservation measures is 
also monitored. The Forestry Commission has a very 
significant holding of rock art and it has developed 
management plans for all its scheduled monuments, 
with advice from Historic Scotland. However, most rock 
art sites are in private ownership and few individuals 
are ever keen to take active measures to protect a 
monument at their own hand. Tackling management 
needs through direct action cannot be left to Historic 


Scotland alone, so local authorities and other interested 
third parties need to be persuaded and enabled to work 
with landowners to improve their care of monuments. 
More use of agri-environment schemes is particularly 
to be encouraged, not least since this can address the 
needs of non-scheduled monuments. 

One model to consider is the pilot Council for Scottish 
Archaeology Carved Stone Advisor Project, funded by 
Historic Scotland. Dr Susan Buckham's main remit is 
graveyards and gravestones, promoting their better 
protection and management, including encouraging 
a wider role for the voluntary sector, not least in their 
recording and reporting (and we anticipate benefits 
for other types of carved stones as well). There may 
be ways in which a parallel strategy might usefully be 
developed for aspects of rock art care, piggy-backing 
on what has been learnt from and developed from 
this particular project, which places a focus not just on 
recording of individual stones, but also understanding 
their archaeological and landscape context. 

Dealing with the sites that require specialised and 
technical stone conservation is another matter altogether 
when these are not in Historic Scotland's care, or where 
they might not be a local champion to stick with 
and realise a conservation plan. Historic Scotland is 
fortunate in having teams of architects, archaeologists, 
stone conservators and Monument Conservation Unit 
staff (chiefly trained stonemasons) who can devise and 
implement, monitor and maintain the conservation of 
monuments in State care, but north of the border we 
are unique in this respect. It is therefore all the more 
incumbent on us to ensure that what we do at our 
rock art sites is a model of best practice, although we 
recognise that there is still much to learn. 

Historic Scotland and local partners have been able 
to make a big difference at Achnabreck in Argyll, rock 
art in state care. New access has been created to the 
site, on-site interpretation improved (texts written by 
John Barrett) and in the last few years the trees that 
prevented any appreciation of its landscape setting 
have been clear felled by Forest Enterprise. Particular 
efforts have been made to discourage visitors from 
walking over the rocks themselves. We have not gone 
so far as prohibiting this, but signs make it explicit that 
it will damage the stones and raised walkways have 
been created around parts of the enclosures to give a 
little more height and hence better viewing (Figure 7.6). 
We have not yet followed the Scandinavians in putting 
walkways across the outcrops. 

Sometimes rather contradictory messages have 
been given out about whether to cover or re-cover 
monuments for their protection. There is the inevitable 
tension between making an exciting site accessible to the 
public and researchers (at Ballochmyle) and needing to 
cover it for its own interest (as at Eggerness; Figure 7.7). 
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Figure 7.6. Raised walkway at Achnabreck, Argyll, prehistoric 
rock-art in the care of Scottish Ministers. Crown copyright: 
Historic Scotland. 


At Ormaig in Arygll, a significant part of which was 
only discovered in 1972-1975, anecdotal evidence 
suggests that this once fresh carving is weathering fast, 
but there are local concerns about recovering such a 
fascinating site. One of the more unusual conservation 
actions taken by Historic Scotland is at Dunadd hillfort, 
a monument in State care. Important early medieval 
bedrock carvings have been covered with a synthetic 
stone cast for the last 25 years (Figure 7.8). 

Otherwise, direct care by Historic Scotland of rock 
art sites has involved keeping them enclosed (to keep 
animals off, etc), clear of harmful vegetation, regular 
monitoring and, when necessary, remedial stone 
consolidation. We used to spray sites with biocides, 
but with no certainty as to whether or not this was a 
potentially harmful practice it was stopped in the 1990s 
(Masonry Conservation Research Group 1995). 

Other than the work undertaken by Historic Scotland 


Figure 7.7. An example of the carvings at Eggerness, 
Dumfries and Galloway, which have now been covered up 
for protection. Copyright Sally M. Foster. 


atits monuments, and the occasional re-turfing of some 
scheduled monuments, it is difficult to think of many 
instances of proactive rock art site management in 
Scotland. The works at Auchentorlie in Dunbartonshire 
can only be described as reactive and not a totally 
happy solution to the preservation of a monument. 
Auchentorlie was described by Ronald Morris described 
as the 5th or 6th most important site containing cup- 
and-ring markings in the British Isles (in litt. to Gordon 
Barclay). This was not scheduled until 1970, 21 years 
after planning permission was given for quarrying 
of the ground containing this series of spectacularly 
carved outcrops. When the National Museum of 
Scotland sought permission in 1992 to remove the 
carved faces for display in their forthcoming Museum 
of Scotland, Historic Scotland's initial response was to 
seek to explore final options for preservation in situ, 
this being our normal policy and preferred solution for 
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Figure 7.8. Important early medieval bedrock carvings at Dunadd being covered with a synthetic stone cast. Crown copyright: 
Historic Scotland. 


sculpture of all periods. However, the owners had had 
intermittent permission since 1973 to remove the stones, 
indeed Euan Mackie had already undertaken what 
was viewed by all at the time as the final rescue record 
(Mackie and Davies 1989). Historic Scotland could 
have opted to pay the quarry owner compensation if 
a successful and practical means of in situ preservation 
was deemed feasible, but we concluded following 
advice from a range of experts that this was not 
practicable. Quarry activities in the immediate vicinity 
were already exacerbating weathering and stability 
of the sculpture, and there was no ready solution to 
preservation of a pillar of land within the wider quarry. 
At the end of the day, consent was granted for removal 
under strict archaeological conditions and after further 
archaeological recording, which included exploration of 
the immediate vicinity. My biggest regret, for I was the 
Inspector dealing with this case, is that laser technology 
was not so developed and widely available 10 years 
ago as it is now. It did not prove possible to have an 
accurate 3D record created of the outcrops, and there are 
problems with the earlier moulds taken by Mackie. 


Research 


Research has not yet been mentioned. We take it as 
a given that research, conservation and access, here 
used in the sense of all aspects of interpretation and 
presentation, are interdependent. If we do not protect 
and conserve the rock art it will not survive for us to 
record, study and enjoy; if we do not record, study and 
assess it, we cannot identify priorities for management 
action or present the rock art in an intelligent and 
informed way; if we do not share and allow access 
to our knowledge and enthusiasm, who in society 
will ensure that there is support for its very survival? 
Further research is clearly needed to address specific 
technical conservation issues, such as dealing with 
horizontal and vertical rock face conservation, and to 
enhance understanding and interpretation of the rock 
art resource as a whole, specific sites in particular. 


Concluding remarks 


So what has changed since the 19th century? The range 
of contexts in which the sculpture is found has altered 
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little, although material is now sometimes recovered in 
scientific and datable contexts (e.g. Dalladies: Piggott 
1972; 1973). The phenomena of reuse in Iron Age and 
other periods is also recognised (Hingley et al. 1997). Yet 
overviews of Scottish prehistory can still be written in 
which rock art makes a greater impact on the cover of 
thebook than it does inside it (Ashmore 1986), although 
in this instance this is because the book concentrates on 
what can be well-dated, and that does not include rock 
art. The recording techniques used by the RCAHMS 
have improved dramatically, both in the sense of detail 
applied to individual carvings, best exemplified in their 
Mid Argyll inventory (RCAHMS 1988) and, in the last 
20 years or so, recording of relict features in the wider 
landscape. The last RCAHMS inventories saw rock art 
move from their Bronze Age to Neolithic discussion 
sections, but little analysis beyond dating evidence, 
distribution and brief discussion of motifs. In general 
literature on Scottish rock art has largely been obsessed 
with motif typology and chronology until the work of 
Bradley et al., a phenomena not limited to Scotland (Nash 
and Chippindale 2002, 3). 3D laser scanning is now more 
readily available but not yet being employed in any 
systematic fashion to record and monitor Scottish rock 
art. For the future, we must also seriously consider the 
extent to which the recording techniques that are being 
employed, the sectoral nature of Scottish archaeology 
and its institutional cultures are continuing to foster 
what Richard Bradley (1993, 45) has described as a ‘timid 
approach to the archaeology of monuments’. If we are 
agreed that beyond logging, describing and empirical 
analyses we also need the ability to incorporate the 
unaltered topography into our sense of the landscape, 
from the form of the rock itself to its wider setting (cf 
Bradley 1993; Bradley et al. 2002), how do we develop 
techniques of recording that allow us and others to 
undertake such analysis, now and for posterity? 

This still leaves us with a big challenge and lots yet 
to debate. We want to built on what has been learnt 
from approaches to rock art elsewhere, recognising that 
Scotland’s prehistoric art is only a small part of a bigger 
field, a field in which present day national boundaries 
of course had no currency in prehistory. The tools we 
choose to employ in any future Scottish strategy must 
be fit for Scottish purpose, given our unique laws and 
institutions; but the most successful way forward is 
likely to lie in open discussion, sharing of experiences 
and identification of opportunities for collaboration 
with others. Unnecessary duplication of effort needs to 
be avoided, but we do need to identify what is needed 
to address any peculiar circumstances in Scotland, not 
least our own geology, geography and past regional 
archaeological diversity. Historic Scotland welcomes 
the opportunity the English Heritage Rock art Pilot 
Project and English Heritage’s Rock art Management, 


Assessment, Study and Education Strategy (Last, 
Chapter 10, this volume) has created for us all to begin 
to identify where there is common ground and scope 
for working in tandem. However, I must also repeat 
my plea that we learn by being aware of how sculpture 
of other periods is approached, and try to ensure that 
any work undertaken to benefit prehistoric rock art 
conservation, research and access also benefits carved 
stones in general. But before we go much further, we 
have to find a way of addressing some of the basics: 
what have we got, what is significant about it, where 
are the gaps in our understanding, what condition is 
the resource in, where do the most urgent conservation 
needs lie and what is the most appropriate conservation 
action? It sounds so simple, but that in fact is the main 
challenge. 


Postscript 


Key relevant developments since this paper was drafted 
in early 2005 include: 


e Historic Scotland has published a series of Scottish 
Historic Environment Policies in relation to the 
historic environment, scheduled monuments and 
properties in care. These are downloadable from 
www.historic-scotland.gov.uk, which also provides 
information about present approaches to scheduling, 
for instance. 

e Historic Scotland has initiated a project to provide 
an assessment of Scotland's historic environment. 
This includes statistics on heritage assets and 
information on how they are changing over time 
(www.heritageaudit.org.uk) 

* The pilot CSA Carved Stones Advisor Project 
has ended. Dr Susan Buckham, worked with the 
Moray Burial Research Group to develop and trial 
a successful methodology for de-turfing, cleaning, 
recording and reburial of gravestones (see www. 
mbgrg.org) 

e At Torbhlaren 1 near Kilmartin, Argyll and Bute, 
Dr Andy Jones and Dr Blaze O'Connor have found 
the first evidence for the construction of monuments 
(a stone and clay platform) in close association 
with rock art sites in Scotland, as well as artefacts, 
notably flakes of flint and Arran pitchstone (Jones 
and O'Connor 2007). Torbhlaren 2 demonstrates 
multi-period use of such sites, with evidence for 
10th-12th-century AD activity (Andy Jones pers. 
comm.). The project ended in 2007 and is now in 
the final stages of post-excavation analysis. 

e Richard Bradley and Aaron Watson have been 
working at Ben Lawers in Perthshire and Kinross. 
In 2007 they found quantities of flaked and worked 
flint, and some Arran pitchstone flakes, in association 
with bedrock outcrops. 
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e As part of developing a strategy for the short- and 
long-term management of the site, Kilmartin House 
Museum undertook excavations in 2007 around 
the rock art site at Ormaig in Argyll and Bute; no 
associated structural evidence was encountered. 
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8. Fylingdales fire site: 
archaeological revelations 


Graham Lee 


A major fire broke out on 17th September 2003 in a lay-by on the A171 Scarborough to Whitby road. Rapidly spreading 
east into the moorland it affected c. 250 Ha (approx 2.5km?) and took several days and all of North Yorkshire's fire 
appliances to bring under control. Subsequent recording, management and re-vegetation operations have comprised a 
major multi-partnership project (involving the National Park Authority, Fylingdales Estate, the Court Leet, English 
Heritage, English Nature, specialist consultants and DEFRA) which is still ongoing. Initial publicity was consciously 
limited due to the high sensitivity / vulnerability of the site to erosion. 

The fire stripped the landscape bare, exposing in the process a considerable number and range of new archaeological 
features, dating from Neolithic flints to a wide range of Second World War remains, in an area that was already 
considered to be one of our most important moorlands for (prehistoric) archaeology. Many of the new sites are so subtle 
that it has taken a fire of this intensity to reveal them. They had previously been completely concealed by vegetation 
and by a shallow surface layer of peat. The discoveries appear to have major implications for the archaeological potential 
of all the moorlands within the North York Moors National Park, and also probably further afield. 

Previously known as containing the main concentration of prehistoric rock art (principally cup and ring carvings) 
within the North York Moors, survey after the fire has significantly increased the known resource (as previously 
recorded by the local rock art experts and enthusiasts) by over 60% — from about 120 sites to over 200. A particular 
concern in the aftermath of this ‘wildfire’ is the impact this has had on the rock surfaces in terms of current damage 
(both by the fire and in the stripping of ‘protective’ mats of vegetation by enthusiasts) and the potential future loss of 
detail and information. One of the particularly interesting new discoveries was a highly decorated carved stone slab 
which has been the subject of subsequent investigation and some controversy. 

This chapter will also look at the future of the site (with its implications for moorland management) and proposals 


for how the site and archaeological discoveries can be made accessible to the public. 


Introduction 


In September 2003 a fire was started in a lay-by (centred 
NZ 9438 0035) by the side of the A171 road between 
Scarborough and Whitby, within the North York Moors 
National Park. Although fire crews quickly got the 
initial blaze under control, the combination of extremely 
dry conditions, strong winds and the combustion of 
highly flammable material (gorse) meant that the fire 
was able to jump the road and become established as 
a major wildfire on Stony Marl Moor to the east. The 
latter, together with Howdale Moor and Stoupe Brow 
(collectively known as part of Fylingdales Moor) make 
up the National Park's last substantial surviving area of 
coastal moorland (i.e. which lies close to, and overlooks, 


the coast), the remainder having been previously 
improved for pasture or cultivation, or afforested. 
The fire spread east-north-east towards the coast and 
took four days to bring under control, affecting in 
total some 250 Ha (approximately 2.5km?, Figures 8.1 
and 8.2). Even before the fire this area was already 
considered to be one of our most important moorlands 
for surviving prehistoric archaeology, encompassing 
some 30 Scheduled Monuments, including prehistoric 
field systems and cairnfields, rock art sites and burial 
mounds. 

Subsequent recording, management and re-vegetation 
operations have comprised a major multi-partnership 
project which has involved the National Park Authority, 
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Figure 8.2. Stoupe Brow Moor from the north showing eastern and southern (line of the Lyke Wake Walk) edges of the fire. 
Stoupe Brow alum quarry in right foreground. € English Heritage. NMR 17947/01 (NZ9601/20) 3/10/03. 


Fylingdales Estate and Court Leet, English Heritage, 
English Nature (from October 2006, Natural England), 
DEFRA and a range of specialist consultants. Initial 
publicity was consciously limited due to the high 
sensitivity and vulnerability of the site to erosion. 
This, however, limited the opportunities to publicly 
thank English Heritage for their superb response to this 
major challenge in terms of recording and protecting 
the archaeological resource. 


The initial response included site visits by partnership 
organisations' staff, supported by aerial survey and a 
first phase of transcription by English Heritage's Air 
Photo Unit. Together these provided a preliminary 
quantification and assessment of the resource that had 
been revealed. 

The fire stripped the landscape bare of most 
vegetation and the pre-existing shallow peat cover 
(which had only been around 10cms deep), exposing in 
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Figure 8.3. One of a series of ditched platforms (site 366), this example with a stone threshold, revealed beneath the peat. 
Interpretation uncertain, but considered variously to be the possible remains of prehistoric houses or post-medieval peat stack 


stands. Photograph by Blaise Vyner; € English Heritage. 


the process a considerable range of previously unknown 
archaeological features dating from early prehistoric 
(Neolithic) flints through to a wide range of Second 
World War remains. It was quickly apparent that many 
of the new sites were so subtle that it had required a 
fire of this intensity — capable of completely stripping 
the peat cover - to reveal them (Figure 8.3). However, 
it was also clear that the loss of this covering material, 
particularly the roots and peat layer, had left the above- 
ground stony remains hugely vulnerable to disturbance 
and erosion. 

In order to enable the exposed and eroding resource 
to be appropriately managed, archaeological recording, 
in the form of a walk-over survey of the entire site, 
was undertaken by Blaise Vyner Consultancy (Vyner 
2005a). This provided precise locational data to enable 
re-vegetation and ground protection operations to 
proceed. In addition, detailed ground survey of the 
eastern side of the site (Stoupe Brow Moor) was 
undertaken by English Heritage field investigators. 
This was to investigate alum industry remains (as 
part of an ongoing research programme) and to 
contribute (indirectly) to the rock art pilot study in 
Northumberland and Durham. 


Fylingdales Landscape Archaeology 


The walk-over survey results (Vyner 2005a) concluded 
that the main periods of activity represented by the 
surviving remains appeared to date to the Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages, with an ensuing hiatus until the 
Later Medieval/Early Post-Medieval (cultivation and 
alum industry) and Modern periods (19th/20th century 
grouse shooting and 20th century military training). 
The range of survey data acquired from the site 
has provided an unusual and exceptionally clear 
picture of the archaeology of the landscape, down to 
the distribution, extent and character of individual 
site elements and the use of the landscape over time. 
In particular, the level of exposure caused by the 
loss of peat cover from the moorland, revealing the 
old ground surface as shaped prior to its formation, 
has presented a unique opportunity to examine the 
potential full original extent of some monument 
complexes, especially the prehistoric field systems 
and cairnfields, relating to their locations, possible 
associations and contemporary land-use practices. 
The density and diversity of archaeological sites, in 
particular the concentration of carved rocks (Brown and 
Chappell 2005, 26-74), within this area of Fylingdales 
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Moor also appear to indicate that this location had a 
special significance to the Neolithic and Bronze Age 
peoples, compared to what we know of the surrounding 
moorlands, probably due to its coastal location. Further 
research is required on these topics, but the discoveries 
at Fylingdales have caused a major re-evaluation of the 
archaeological potential of the moorlands within the 
North York Moors National Park, and may have wider 
implications beyond this region. 


Fylingdales Rock Art 


The area affected by the fire was previously known 
to contain the main concentration of prehistoric rock 
art within the North York Moors. Survey after the fire 
has significantly increased the known resource (as 
previously recorded by the local rock art experts and 
enthusiasts) by over 60% — from approximately 120 sites 
to over 200. Given that the wildfire affected just over 
half (c. 250 out of c. 480 hectares) of this surviving area 
of coastal moorland (north-east of the A171), and that 
the latter in total only forms a small proportion of the 
overall Fylingdales moorland block, the full extent of 
the distribution of carved rocks probably still remains 
to be discovered. Some of the carvings appear so fresh 
that it is thought that they are likely to have become 
completely buried in prehistory, to then be revealed 
anew by the fire. Such a site is probably 600a (Figure 8.4), 
which was discovered under burnt vegetation in October 
2003 and provides an example of excellent preservation. 
The individual peck-marks which form the decorative 
markings in the stone are all clearly visible. 

My interest and involvement in the site relates 
to my role as Senior Conservation Archaeologist for 
the National Park Authority. In order to protect and 
preserve the rock art, it is clearly essential to try to 
understand all the factors affecting their conservation 
and management. 

All the known examples of rock art on Fylingdales 
Moor appear to be carved into the local middle 
Jurassic Dogger series sandstone. Many of these rocks 
are likely to have been exposed to the elements — to 
weathering and biological attack — for well over 4,000 
years. During this period of time it is likely that other 
‘wildfire’ events will have occurred, together with fires 
set deliberately for land management purposes. The 
latter will have increased within the last 150 years in 
order to create a heather monoculture for grouse moor 
management. This may have caused the area to have 
been subject to controlled burning perhaps as regularly 
as every 15 years within this period, but less in recent 
decades since management for wildlife, rather than 
grouse shooting, has become the priority on this estate. 
Although controlled burning is designed to cause 
minimal heat and damage, it may still — depending 
on the chemistry of the rocks in question — have had 


some negative impacts on the prehistoric carvings. 

From the view-point of industrial chemistry (D. 
Pybus, pers. comm.), archaeologists in the United 
Kingdom appear to have been conspicuous by their 
absence in the detailed study of processes affecting 
the degradation of rock art. There is clearly a need, 
however, for archaeologists to better understand the 
vulnerability of different rock types to the range of 
environmental conditions which they encounter (such 
as acid rain, growth of moss/lichens, covering by 
decomposing organic materials, such as leaf litter/pine 
needles, etc.), and in particular the changes that occur 
due to fire — whether the heat generated by a normal 
'controlled burn' for management purposes or the 
potential extremes caused by wildfire events. 

With the correct level of research and consequent 
knowledge, it should be possible to develop suitable 
risk assessments for rock art in moorland or forestry 
environments to help us improve their protection and 
management, and generate priorities for recording or 
intervention based on importance and vulnerability. 

Far more study has been carried out on the subject of 
management and decay of rock art in Scandinavia and a 
large corpus of research is available on and via the Rock 
Art of Northern Europe website (www.rane-online. 
org/). From the latter, Swantesson's (2005) paper on the 
deterioration rates of rock carvings in southern Sweden 
is particularly informative, stressing how little is known 
about the reasons for the weathering that occurs or 
about the speed of decay. Although the research relates 
to rock types encountered in southern Sweden, many 
of which are igneous, decay rates are presented for 
two types of sandstone, albeit these are much earlier 
Cambrian rocks (of the Early Lower Palaeozoic era) 
rather than Jurassic (Mid Mesozoic) in origin. Using 
high resolution laser scanning equipment, repeat 
measurements were taken for 24 examples of rock art 
on a range of sites to provide a (minimum) indication 
of surface erosion rates (expressed as millimetres per 
thousand years). For the sandstones, calculations gave 
erosion rates of between 1.47-2.46mm over a thousand 
years. However, the latter figure was very much a 
minimum within a much higher upper range, due to 
uncertainties in early recorded measurements at one 
of the sites, possibly due to the presence of lichens. 
Factors affecting stone loss in the sandstone include 
the porosity of the rock as well as lichen growth. Decay 
appears to take place due to the loss of individual sand 
grains when the support between them is lost. This same 
'granular disintegration' also affects the granitic rocks 
with the loss of single mineral grains, or parts thereof, 
from the rock surface, together with ‘micro exfoliation’ 
where small surface areas, around one centimetre in 
size, flake away. Discoloured rock surfaces are taken 
as a general indicator that weathering is taking place, 
causing chemical changes within the rock, even where 
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Figure 8.4. Carved rock site 600a (numbering from survey 
archive). Photograph by Blaise Vyner; O English Heritage. 


no loss of mineral can be measured. All of these natural 
processes can obviously be influenced or accelerated by 
human interference. Swantesson (2005) briefly mentions 
damage by fire but does not give further details. The 
paper concludes that erosion appears to be both highly 
variable and unpredictable/episodic in where and when 
surface loss may occur. 

A particular concern in the aftermath of the ‘wildfire’ 
on Fylingdales Moor is the impact that the intensity 
of the heat will have had on the carved rock surfaces. 
Heat causes rock to expand and contract, depending on 
the intensity and duration of the exposure, combined 
with the thermal gradient generated within the stone 
and its moisture content. This in turn can lead to the 
cracking and spalling of pieces of stone (Figure 8.5) 
or the subsequent absorption of moisture which, due 
to freeze/thaw action during winter, causes further 
spalling. In addition to this, the chemistry of the rock 
is also irreversibly altered, affecting the cements that 
hold the rock particles together. 

A further impact on Fylingdales Moor has been in 
the stripping of mats of vegetation which partially 
covered a great many of the carved rocks and which 
may prove to have served to protect the carvings. These 


Figure8.5. Damage to carved rock site 438b due to heat-induced 
‘spalling’. Photograph by Blaise Vyner; © English Heritage. 


‘mats’ generally took the form of heather shoots and 
roots which had grown over and encased a proportion 
of the rocks but which had been burnt and killed by 
the fire. This burnt material adhered strongly to the 
rocks when dry but could be eased away when wet 
- which the rock-art enthusiasts duly did to look for 
further carvings. This may, however, have increased the 
vulnerability of the rocks to weathering and biological 
attack, and in the long term may prove to have caused 
more damage than the fire itself. Figure 8.6 shows 
one clear example where a good equilibrium appears 
to have been reached under these mats of roots and 
vegetation. Figure 8.6a shows the rock as recorded (Site 
1276) early November 2003 when the vegetation mat 
had been recently loosened and pulled away, while 
Figure 8.6b records the site again at the end of March 
2004, clearly illustrating the difference between the 
previously 'protected' and exposed surfaces. Further 
research is clearly required on this subject. 

In order to tackle the potential future loss of 
significant amounts of detail, a range of recording 
techniques and practices have been employed. The sites 
have all been recorded by local experts and enthusiasts 
(see Brown and Chappell 2005), but in particular a 
subset of 26 carved rocks (a 1376 sample) have been 
chosen for monitoring in order to provide a baseline 
record of condition against which to assess erosion and 
damage in future years. These have all been recorded 
by stereoscopic photography and a further subset of 
12 have been laser scanned at 0.5mm resolution. 

Accurate location is also an essential part of site 
management, due to the difficulties of relocating sites 
on open moorland where conditions and management 
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Figure 8.6a. Carved rock site 1276 (numbering from survey 
archive) early November 2003, with root and vegetation 
mat still in-situ but loosened from the stone. Photograph by 
Jane Stone, Investigator (Aerial Survey and Investigation), 
English Heritage, York; © English Heritage. 


have allowed long heather or other dense vegetation to 
develop. In the last few decades practical management 
has tended to become more mechanical with the use 
of rotating chain flail cutters attached to tractors, 
both to create fire breaks and to harvest the heather. 
Baled, the latter is used as an environmental filter. It is 
consequently of paramount importance to ensure that 
such activities do not conflict with site conservation. 
For an important panel of rock art to be ‘relocated’ by 
a flail cutter could be catastrophic. In order to attempt 
to restrict potential damage from heather cutting 
on the moorland estate owned and managed by the 
National Park Authority, guidelines have been drawn 
up to protect all archaeological remains. Best practice 
recommends that an initial cut should be made as high 
as possible or practical to avoid damaging previously 
unrecognized or unrecorded remains, with — where 
required — a second lower cut made after monitoring 
to ensure that remains will not be affected. This 
process is clearly more time consuming and makes 
the heather less suitable for baling but may be an 
appropriate compromise on archaeologically sensitive 
areas of moorland. Clearly, it is also very useful to 
have archaeological expertise on-site to monitor the 
cutting process so that modifications can be made to the 
operation, and site records, when remains are revealed. 
On one part of the estate, experiments have been made 
using a quad bike-sized cutter to minimise potential 
damage (again using the two passes technique). 

One of the new discoveries at Fylingdales was 
a carved slab of stone, decorated in the passage- 


Figure 8.6b. Carved rock site 1276 end of March 2004, 
illustrating apparent differences in erosion between formerly 
exposed and ‘protected’ surfaces. Photograph by Blaise Vyner; 
© English Heritage. 


grave style, which was subject to national newspaper 
coverage. This was the subject of investigation and 
some local controversy. Initially, the exposed decorated 
upper edge of the stone was noted by archaeologists 
visiting the site, but the surface carvings were then 
subsequently exposed by well-meaning visitors to 
the area. This prompted an urgent investigation and 
recording exercise (Vyner 2005b and 2007b) prior to 
the stone being re-buried in situ (since it forms just 
one element of a much larger monument). Discussion 
regarding significance can be left to the experts (cf. 
Brown and Chappell 2005, 64-7), but this discovery 
also raised the issue of the potential vulnerability of 
any particularly distinctive or unusual stones to theft 
— either by private collectors or individuals who hope 
to be able to sell items for profit. In the last decade or 
so it has proved necessary to re-define portability — to 
wherever remains are accessible to four-wheel drive 
vehicles with a hoist. The North York Moors National 
Park's Historic Environment Record contains details of 
several carved stones which have been removed from 
the moors 'for safe-keeping' and the author is aware 
that a number of small ‘easily portable’ cup-marked 
stones have been inverted by enthusiasts to hide the 
markings and thus make them less accessible to thieves. 
The latter procedure, however, also tends inevitably to 
obfuscate the resource for bona fide researchers. 

The acquisition of laser scan data for this elaborately 
carved stone (Figure 8.7), in addition to providing a 
detailed record for study and monitoring purposes, has 
also allowed the creation of a precise replica which was 
exhibited in Whitby Museum in an exhibition which 
made the site and other archaeological discoveries 
more accessible to the public. This was associated with 
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Figure 8.7. Laser scan of decorated stone slab, May 2004. Scan by Archaeoptics Ltd; € English Heritage. 


a guided trail around part of the landscape affected 
by the fire (which is now Open Access) in an attempt 
to illustrate the wide ranging archaeology of the area 
without putting the more sensitive features at risk of 
disturbance or erosion. 


Conclusion: Long-term Management 


Thinking in the longer term, it is useful to return to a 
point made by Swantesson (2005) - that erosion due to 
weathering is a natural process and that rock carvings 
and other heritage objects in stone which are exposed 
to the elements will have a finite life, unless removed 
or protected from such exposure. Significant advances 
have been made in recording, via photogrammetry 
and laser-scanning, but perhaps it is also necessary to 
consider selectively covering examples, so that, when 
selected for re-exposure, future generations would 
be able to appreciate the carvings in their natural 
environment and splendour? Such a procedure would 
need to be a carefully planned, utilising appropriate 
materials and subject to monitoring. Once again our 
Scandinavian neighbours are ahead of us, at least in 
seasonal protection, but the efficacy of this in the long 
term is unknown. It is no longer simply a question of 
reburial of sites under soil, however, since the natural 
acidity in the local soils will, in due course, continue 
to dissolve the cements which bond the stone particles 
together. Further research is urgently required, since 
this nationally important resource continues to degrade 
around us while we do little more than consider and 
raise these concerns. 
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9. Prehistoric rock art: a petrographic and geological 
assessment of the stone in order to identify the possible 
factors affecting the durability of the exposed carvings 


Philip Jefferson and David Jefferson 


In order to identify methods of minimising the degradation of rock art, studies have been conducted on sites in 
Northumberland and Argyll. These have examined potential factors which could affect the rate of surface erosion 
and therefore the loss of motifs. Erosion can be attributed to many causes. Some, such as damage caused by stocking 
levels, are direct, others such as water, organic growth and physical changes such as temperature, act as catalysts 
affecting the chemical breakdown of the rock. The studies showed that whilst these impacts are common on all sites, 
their effects vary depending on the geology of the site and the type of rock upon which the motifs are carved. The 
interaction between the rock and lichens was found to be important, as is the local micro-climate. The studies suggest 
that gradual modification of the immediate environment around the motifs to one which is more suitable for the growth 
of lichen and the reduction of moisture could be beneficial. However, due to the variable nature of these prehistoric 
sites, conservation proposals must be site specific, rather than a general response to all sites. 


Introduction 


Prehistoric rock art of the cup-and-ring type, together 
with its numerous variants, occurs extensively in 
Northumberland, Cumbria, Argyll and other parts of 
northern Britain. As part of studies into the conservation 
of rock art sites, a field and laboratory study of some 
of those occurring in Northumberland and Argyll has 
been made, in order to investigate the nature of the 
weathering of the stone and to determine whether or 
not there is any evidence for the acceleration in the 
deterioration of the motifs due to human activity. It 
is accepted that the natural erosion of the stone will, 
with time, gradually degrade the features, as will the 
presence of grazing livestock, an activity which will 
probably have occurred, to a greater or lesser extent, 
since the carvings were originally made. However, 
although frequently located in areas which, at one time, 
may have been at times remote and rarely visited, the 
increase in use of such areas for recreational use will also 
put the carvings at risk. In fact, as an important aspect 
of our cultural heritage, visitors may be encouraged to 
visit some of the sites. 

Although the rock art in both areas has been within 
the natural weathering zone close to the surface for 


about 4,500 years, it is not known whether they have 
been exposed for all of this period or whether there 
has been some, perhaps periodic, covering by soil and 
vegetation. In order to minimise degradation as much 
as possible, it is first necessary to determine the nature 
of the rock upon which the carvings are located and 
thereby identify the factors which could influence the 
rate of weathering. Once these have been determined, 
they can be taken into consideration when developing 
a conservation plan for the rock art sites. 


Conservation issues 


Virtually all stone is, to a greater or lesser extent, 
unstable and will degrade with time. This is due to the 
fact that the mineral components were formed under 
conditions which were different to those found at the 
surface of the earth. Fortunately the transformation of 
minerals from an unstable form to materials which are 
stable is extremely slow, unless catalysts are present. 
These may be chemical materials such as water, 
biological ones such as bacteria, or merely the input 
of energy due to impact or temperature. The natural 
transformation of the components in a rock will take 
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place at the slowest rate in a dry sterile environment. 
However, such a situation never occurs naturally and 
stone will always occur in a location where a range of 
factors will produce an environment which will affect 
the rate of chemical change of the component minerals. 
Conservation of stone, whether in the ground or in a 
building, will therefore involve the establishment of 
an environment which, whilst being natural and in 
harmony with the surrounding area, will minimise 
the factors which could enhance the deterioration of 
the stone. 


Moisture 


Although the runoff of water generated by rainfall is 
often considered a factor in the weathering of rock, it 
is unlikely to have a significant effect on many rock 
outcrops. In limestone terrain the solution of the stone 
by water, which is naturally slightly acidic, is important, 
but in the case of silica-based rock, any weathering 
tends to be the result of the impact of the particles of 
stone carried in suspension by the water. In addition 
the surrounding soils may be removed, increasing the 
size of the exposure. Alternatively sediment deposited 
from the water can cover an exposure. Evidence from 
man-made weirs using materials often considered to 
have low durability, suggests that complete immersion 
in water does not cause enhanced breakdown of many 
stones. However, where stone is exposed to both air and 
water, for example where capillary action can draw up 
stone into the pores of a rock and keep it permanently 
damp, excessive deterioration of the rock is frequently 
observed. 


Temperature 


Itis often noted that the degree of weathering on stone 
in a building will vary from elevation to elevation, a 
major contributing factor being the amount of sunlight 
falling on each side. Not only will this affect any 
vegetation on the stonework, it will also determine the 
diurnal heating and cooling regime of various parts of 
the fabric. Stone has a low thermal conductivity and it 
is, therefore, only the outer skin of the wall, perhaps 
2-3mm thick, which is affected by the solar heating. 
This thin layer will expand and contract in response to 
temperature changes. Since the inner part of the stone 
is unaffected, stresses are set up in the outer portion of 
the stone causing microfracturing. These forces are not 
uniform since different minerals react to temperature 
to different degrees. Once microfractures have been 
generated, moisture can be absorbed into the outer 
layer of the stone, creating suitable conditions for the 
degradation of the constituent minerals to occur. 


Biological activity 

Plants and animals are a major cause of weathering. 
Although the destructive effect of expanding tree roots 
in cracks in stone outcrops or in buildings can often 
be seen, it is micro-organisms which probably have 
the greatest effect. For example, oxalic acid secreted 
by some lichens has the ability to dissolve the surface 
of limestone. On an even smaller scale, some bacteria 
use sulphide minerals, such as iron pyrites, as energy 
sources generating sulphuric acid and soluble sulphates 
in the process. Other bacteria can remove ions from 
phyllosilicate minerals altering their structure. 

Some biological effects are secondary in the sense that 
they can create conditions which promote environments 
suitable for the degradation of stone. The development 
of mosses and rotting leaf litter, for example, can create 
permanently moist conditions suitable for the enhanced 
degradation of minerals, whether by inorganic or 
organic action. 


Human and stock impacts 


The main cause of damage due to human and farm stock 
activity is mechanical. This is either impact damage 
caused by walking on the stone, or abrasive damage 
caused by rubbing against the outcrop or building. 


The design of the field and laboratory 
studies 


The initial studies were undertaken in Northumberland 
and the results obtained from this study informed the 
investigation at Ormaig. The sites used to design the 
technical programme during the initial studies are 
situated within a roughly north-south oriented ridge 
east of Wooler. Over five hundred individual sites exist 
on this ridge line on outcropping bedrock, individual 
boulders, or have been found on built structures such 
as burial cairns and stone circles, in addition to some 
on small portable stones. As with the range of locations 
there is also a broad range of complexity. The study of 
such rock art sites has been undertaken by a number 
of people over the years, most notably Stan Beckensall, 
much of his archive being made available for study 
on the internet. This previous work on the rock art 
sites allows some comparison with conditions and 
environment in the recent past. 

The second study, at Ormaig, is important in that, 
not only is the environment different but, probably 
more important, the stone upon which the carvings 
have been made is completely different. Whereas the 
Northumbrian rock art which was studied was cut into 
sandstone, the features in Argyll have been made on 
metamorphic schist. 
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Aim and objectives of the studies 


The aim of the project is to help identify the various 
factors which can cause or compound any erosion of 
the rock art sites, as well as providing information 
and suggestions which would aid the design and 
implementation of any future conservation or 
preservation strategy. The project has a number of 
objectives, varying slightly between sites in response 
to their own individual conditions and environments. 
These include: 


e Identify if erosion is occurring, and where possible 
interpret the cause and rapidity, 

e Identify if stocking levels within areas of rock art 
panels has potential for increased deterioration, 
specifically whether urination and defecation, 
which have been observed causing discolouration 
could cause further erosion, 

e Identify whether water flow and puddling are 
key factors in the erosion of the motifs, 

e Examine the growth of biological organisms such 
as lichens or mosses and interpret their effect, 

e Identify any specific environmental factors which 
could alter the rate of erosion such as those 
covered in pine needles within a plantation, 

e Identify the effects of bioturbation caused by trees, 
shrubs, grasses and burrowing animals, together 
with the micro-environments caused by such 
action, 

e Consider the implications of increased visitor 
access and the potential for increased erosion. 


Methods used to study the rock art 


The initial field research in Northumberland consisted 
of a visit to each site to visually examine the rock 
art motifs, environment and vegetation cover, in 
addition to the condition of the stone itself. Once an 
initial examination had been undertaken a sample of 
stone was taken for petrographic examination. Where 
possible these samples were taken from a geological and 
environmental context which was as close as possible to 
the rock art under investigation. No samples were taken 
from panels which contained any known rock art. 

Petrographic thin sections of the samples were 
examined in order to determine the exact nature of 
the stone and to determine the presence, or lack, of 
secondary features caused by weathering. The latter 
include surface changes to minerals, recently formed 
mineral salts and organic growths. These microscopic 
features of the stone can then be interpreted in the 
context of the environment of the outcrop. 

An examination of photographic records on the 
internet based Beckensall Archive allowed comparisons 
to be drawn not just with the contemporary motif 


condition but also changes in its local environment. 
This also showed that although previously 'rock type' 
had been recorded within the archive, some problems 
of geological identification and classification can result 
in incorrect designation of the stone. The published 
geological maps were therefore also studied in order 
to ensure that this aspect of the data was correctly 
recorded. 

A similar approach was taken in Scotland. The 
geology of the Ormaig area is complex and great care 
is required in correlating the geology with the rock art 
sites. Whereas samples were taken in the Northumbrian 
study from outcrops of uncarved stone from the same 
outcrop of the rock, in Ormaig it was possible to obtain 
samples from the outcrops containing the carvings. 
Loose fragments of stone were taken from areas close 
to natural joints which, although demonstrably in situ, 
were loose enough to be considered as surface detritus 
and likely to be lost through natural weathering. 

Following the initial examination of the Northumbrian 
sites a small archaeological intervention was made ona 
rock art panel to examine variations between exposed 
surfaces and buried surfaces. A similar excavation 
was made on an adjacent unmarked outcrop for the 
recovery of a sample. The studied area was returned 
to its original state once the data had been collected. 
The studies at Ormaig were undertaken during an 
excavation at the site and examples of both exposed 
and previously unexposed surfaces were therefore 
available. 


Geological considerations 


It is clear from the field assessment of the sites in 
Northumberland that the stone upon which the 
carvings were made can be variable. A large number 
of the rock art sites are described as being on ‘Fell 
Sandstone’. However there is no particular sandstone 
body to which this name can be attributed. The ‘Fell 
Sandstone Formation’ is a lithostratigraphical division 
within the Mississippian Series of the Carboniferous 
Period. The Formation is variable in thickness and 
has been estimated to be up to 450m thick in south 
Northumberland. It is composed of lenticular or sheet- 
like bodies of cross-stratified quartz arenite which 
alternate with shale and ripple-laminated siltstone. 
The sands and silts which now make up the different 
rock types appear to have been laid down in a complex 
deltaic environment. 

Unless the outcrops of stone upon which the carvings 
have been made are very close together, it is more than 
likely that the rocks used are from distinct and separate 
sand bodies. The locations visited confirmed that 
variation occurs both within an individual sandstone 
bed and between different beds. In the context of 
the rock art studies, the presence of this complex 
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stratigraphy results in it being necessary to obtain 
stone samples for analysis from locations as close as 
possible to the rock art, in order to ensure that they are 
as representative as possible of the stone bearing the 
carvings. This also applies to finding close matches in 
environment between motif and sample. 

When the locations of the rock art in the Kilmartin 
area of Argyll are compared to the geological map of 
the area, there is some evidence that similar rock types 
were used throughout the area. This has, however, not 
yetbeen confirmed in the field. The choice of a particular 
type of stone, generally a metamorphosed basic igneous 
rock, may be the result of the ease with which the stone 
could be ‘carved’, coupled with the form of the outcrop, 
often a roche moutonnée, which was generated by the 
action of the Pleistocene glaciers on this type of stone. 
The location of the outcrop also appears to have been 
an important factor in the selection of the site. 


The samples used in the studies 
Northumberland 


Chatton Park Hill. Centred on NU 0756 2905 
This was considered to be a key site. It is typical of 
Northumberland rock art in terms of its upland location. 
The carvings are based on the typical cup-and-ring 
motif, but are particularly elaborate and impressive 
examples of these. The carvings are most impressive 
in low morning light in the winter and can become 
almost invisible during the day in the summer when the 
light is high. At the present time the site is unprotected 
and has no sign-posting or interpretation, although it 
receives a low but steady rate of visitors. The land is 
under a stewardship scheme and it also regularly has 
some stock grazing on it. The accessibility of this site, 
its impressiveness and related archaeology make it a 
prime location for encouraging visitors and developing 
interpretation. As part of the conservation scheme the 
panel was laser scanned in the summer of 2005 to a 
resolution of 0.8mm. 

Prior to the study the key conservation issues had 
been summarised as follows: 


1. The sandstone is considered to be very friable and 
appears to be eroding rapidly. Could anything be 
done to consolidate or protect the stone or reduce 
physical erosion? 


2. The site is likely to experience increased visitor 
impact over the next few years. It is a key site for 
the development of an interpretative trail. What 
would be the most appropriate way of ensuring and 
managing sustainable access for visitors? 


3. Stock regularly urinate and defecate on the carved 
panels. This discolours the surface and pools 
excrement in the carvings. What would be the 


most appropriate way of keeping stock away from 
the carvings without compromising their physical 
context and accessibility to visitors? 


A total of three areas were sampled from amongst a 
large number of panels containing varying quantities of 
rock art; these are shown on Figure 9.1. The area itself 
is open hill pasture of rough grass used for grazing 
during warmer months, resulting in large quantities 
of droppings filling up cracks within the rock panels. 
The ground is wet but not marshy and the low lying 
nature of the panels result in them being partially 
sheltered from the wind, however the lack of anything 
higher than low gorse bushes means that they are still 
exposed. 

The form of the outcrops upon which the carvings 
are found in this area vary only slightly, most of the 
panels being around the same height. However the 
stone is thinly bedded, dipping slightly to the east. The 
geological map indicates that the site is within a narrow 
north-south oriented exposure of the Fell Sandstone 
Formation. At the point where the panels are located at 
the top of the hill there is no recorded glacial drift, but 
in the lower lying areas surrounding the hill boulder 
clay is present overlying the bedrock. As a result, only 
a thinly developed soil covers the underlying bedrock 
in the area where the few exposures containing motifs 
are present. 

The rock in this area is sandstone, clearly siliceous 
and containing flakes of mica. The surface of the stone 
crumbles easily, producing an appreciable quantity 
of sand grains. It is likely that continual impact will 
produce a noticeable decline in the sharpness of any 
features with exposed edges, such as the rock art itself. 
The friability of the stone is such that, when extracting 
samples for analysis, rather than obtaining solid 
samples which have broken away cleanly from the body 
of the rock, it is only possible to detach small flakes 
up to about 25mm in size, the remainder of the stone 
breaking down to a siliceous sand. Even the fragments 
which broke off could be easily crushed down into 
sand between the fingers with minimal pressure. The 
friability of this stone, leading to rounding of any sharp 
edges, is demonstrated in graffiti which has been found 
in the past. One example of this has the date 1860 
carved into the rock and, although apparently carved 
with masonry tools which would have given relatively 
sharp edge to the numbers, all the edges are now very 
rounded. 

The friability of the stone means that any future 
sampling may have to use core drilling techniques, 
often used when studying weathering on historic stone 
buildings. However, during this project samples were 
obtained from an angled edge, thereby providing two 
weathering profiles, as well as the unweathered interior 
ofthe stone. Three samples were obtained from this site. 
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Ketley Crag Rock Shelter. Centred on NU 0746 2980 
This site is unique being arguably one of the most 
elaborate and intricate examples of prehistoric rock 
carving in the area and is also, unusually, in a rock 
shelter in contrast to the more typical exposed panels. 
Different parts of the carvings have been uncovered 
for different periods of time, with the most recent 
section being uncovering in the 1980s. Carvings with 
the longest exposure time appear to be heavily eroded, 
possibly due to water flow. It is considered that those 
which have been uncovered in the last 20 years are now 
starting to show noticeable erosion. The site is currently 
unprotected and has no sign-posting or interpretation, 
although it receives some visitors. Despite the relative 
difficulty in accessing this site, its impressiveness 
and related archaeology make it a prime location for 
encouraging visitors and developing interpretation. 
The site is located in the same field as the better known 
Chatton Park Hill and the land is under a stewardship 
scheme. It also has some stock grazing it on a regular 
basis. The hillside in which the rock shelter is located 
is badly damaged by badger sets and, to a lesser extent, 
rabbit warrens. As with the Chatton sites the panel was 
laser scanned in the summer of 2005. 

The key conservation issues are similar to Chatton 
Park Hill with the additional problems of: 


1. Channelled water flow and exposure is apparently 
causing erosion, together with destabilisation of the 
ground surface above and around the rock shelter by 
badgers. What would be the most appropriate way 
of diverting or reducing water flow and stabilising 
the surrounding ground surface? 


2. The site provides a shelter for grazing stock. The 
impact of animals may be especially pronounced 
towards the back of the shelter. What would be the 
most appropriate way of keeping stock away from 
the carvings without compromising their physical 
context and accessibility to visitors? 


Its location is under a small north facing overhang, 
situated on the easternmost end of an exposed face 
of stone about one third of the way up a steep valley 
side. Its location is indicated on Figure 9.1. The carvings 
display various stages of erosion, those at the back 
of the shelter being the most worn, apparently due 
to a longer period of exposure. Those carvings at the 
front of the panel have only been exposed relatively 
recently and are substantially sharper, despite having 
been reportedly cleaned with a wire brush. The stone 
used for these carvings appears to be more stable and 
harder than that at the top of the hill where the Chatton 
group is situated. 

There are no comparable outcrops of stone in the 
immediate area of these carvings, especially ones which 


are in the form of a shelter which can both protect 
from the weather as well as allow water to drip from 
the overhang. Water also runs down the sides of the 
rock shelter, depositing sand at either side which has 
been washed down from a badger sett further up the 
steep slope. The sample was therefore collected from 
a neighbouring overhang, the floor of which is buried 
under rubble and soil. A good quality sample was 
obtained from this location. The stone has a totally 
different appearance to that found at nearby Chatton, 
being a uniform mid-reddish brown colour with a band 
of slight discolouration close to its exposed surfaces. 
Although lying within the same outcrop of the Fell 
Sandstone Group as Chatton it lies closer to the base 
of slope were the deposits of boulder clay are found. 
There are few exposures of stone in this immediate area 
except for that from which the sample was removed. 


Weetwood Moor. Centred on NU 0220 2825 
This site raises a number of conservation issues which 
are relevant to many rock art locations in the region. 
There are a number of carved panels in the area 
varying from a few eroded cup marks to complex 
cups with multiple rings and inter-connecting grooves. 
The carvings are on the outcropping bedrock which 
can be periodically covered by vegetation. Exposed 
carvings suffer impact from stock animals, both cattle 
and sheep. They are also vulnerable to water-pooling 
and weathering. Many of the panels support extensive 
growth of lichens and other biological organisms. Some 
carvings in this group are currently situated within pine 
woodland where the moist conditions encourage the 
growth of algae. These panels are also often covered 
in a layer of dead pine needles. 

The conservation issues are similar to Chatton Park 
Hill with the addition of: 


1. Water pooling and exposure appear to be key 
factors in erosion of many panels. What would be 
the most appropriate way of diverting water flow 
and reducing pooling? 


2. Exposed panels support growth of biological 
organisms, especially lichens and some mosses. 
What is the most appropriate course of action for 
dealing with different biological organisms? 


3. Panels within the forested areas are covered with 
algae and pine needles. What would be the most 
appropriate approach to managing these panels? 


The rock art on Weetwood Moor is exposed on flattish 
stones running ina line from the south-east to north-west, 
where it turns into a 1-2m high west-facing exposure 
in an area of modern plantation. Apart from those 
amongst the trees, the remainder lie on flat or shallow 
slopes covered in grass, heather and gorse in addition 
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Figure 9.1. Plan of the sample locations at Chatton and Ketley Crag. © Crown copyright Ordnance Survey. All rights 


reserved. 


to areas of marshy ground. There is the possibility that 
the soil may be more acidic than elsewhere, especially 
amongst the pine trees of the plantation. Within this 
latter area only a few cup-and-ring marks can be seen, a 
large carpet of pine needles covering most of the stone. 
In addition there is an extensive development of lichens 
which have not been seen elsewhere and which give a 
greenish hue to the stone, together with mosses forming 
in the cracks and covering areas of exposed stone. 

A single sample was taken for analysis and it was 
observed that the stone has a similar strength to that 
at Ketley Crag, being harder than that at Chatton and 
less prone to disaggregation when rubbed. This site 
again falls within the Fell Sandstone Formation, with 
no covering of drift material. The bedrock is covered 
with a relatively thin soil layer which has been removed 
by weathering in places resulting in the bedrock being 
exposed at the surface. 


Roughting Linn. Centred on NU 9830 3670 
Thislarge and well known rock art site is one of the most 
easily accessible, being adjacent to a road. It receives 


the highest number of visitors of all rock art sites and 
has considerable potential for increased visitor impact. 
The rock is whale-backed and covered in carvings, 
some of which are only distinct under certain lighting 
conditions. The rock is situated within an area of mixed 
deciduous woodland which is encroaching on the rock 
itself, so that small trees and shrubs are growing from 
fissures in the outcrop. Leaf litter and dead vegetation 
often accumulates on the rock surface. Heather, grasses 
and other plants are growing on the rock surface, along 
with lichens and mosses. The moist environment under 
the tree canopy also encourages the growth of algae. The 
site is fenced and is therefore not affected by stock. 

The key conservation issues are similar to Weetwood 
Moor, the main differences being that the trees are 
deciduous rather than pine woodland. 

The location appears to be the only significant 
exposure of bedrock within the immediate area. As 
a result it was not possible to obtain a rock sample 
from an exposure which could be considered as being 
in the same context as the rock art. The geological 
map indicates that this exposure lies in an area of 
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Figure 9.2. Detail of unusual erosion on Roughting Linn, possibly the result of water action on some form of rock art. 


boulder clay overlying strata of the Fell Sandstone 
Formation. This may explain why there is only the 
single outcrop of rock rather than a number of low 
panels, the drift covering the bedrock to a greater 
depth with only the occasional high point in the 
bedrock remaining above the clays. However, it is 
possible that the stone is actually a large glacial 
erratic and is part of the Pleistocene boulder clay. 
The surface of the stone appears as hard as Ketley 
and Weetwood. However it has suffered significantly 
in the past, mainly from quarrying but also on its 
west side by possible extensive water runoff and 
erosion. However, some of the ^weathering' of the 
stone is unusual, being more like that associated 
with limestone rather than sandstone, and its cause 
is problematical; it is conceivable that it is a very 
weathered portion of rock art. The unusual exposure 
is illustrated in Figure 9.2. 


The new excavation at Chatton (site 6A) 

A second visit to Chatton was undertaken to conduct a 
small scale excavation of a partially exposed prehistoric 
rock art motif in order to examine the visual changes in 
erosion at different depths of coverage by topsoil. This 
was followed by the extraction of a sample of stone, 
which was also covered by topsoil, on an adjacent 
stone in order to allow comparison with the previous 


samples taken from the exposed rock. The panel is on a 
low lying exposure and appears to be gradually being 
encroached upon by grass. It contains a complicated 
motif which along with the remainder of the exposed 
surface is extensively covered with lichen. 

After studying the site it was decided to examine a 
motif which was recorded in the records as partially 
buried. However upon investigation it was realised 
that currently the whole motif is buried under turf. 
It is not believed that this was the case in when 
recorded in 1973. It is assumed that some must have 
been visible to allow the initial discovery, which 
then led to removal of turf for full recording, and 
then being returned to its original condition. This 
would mean that exposure which the motif would 
have experienced being minimised. A photograph 
from that investigation shows that most of the motif 
is well defined apart from noticeable loss of clarity 
on its upper, southern edge. A photograph taken in 
2002 shows the turf peeled back, it is assumed that 
the turf was replaced after the photograph was taken, 
limiting the exposure of the panel to the elements. The 
full record of the panel is shown in Figure 9.3 which 
also defines the Zones discussed later. A photograph 
of the section of the panel excavated in this study is 
shown in Figure 9.4. 

The motif was exposed by gently pulling it off with 
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Figure 9.3. One of the Chatton panels as recorded in the Beckensall Archive, showing the differing Zones exposed during the 


sample excavation. 


only the occasional bracken root causing any difficulty. 
The panel is only shallowly sloping so the depth of soil 
was not great. It was noted that the underside of the turf 
consisted of a uniform root mat, which when removed 
left a clean surface with no lichens visible and only a 
few thread roots from the grass remaining, possibly 
because they were anchored somehow onto the stone 
surface. 

Once opened the surface of the exposed feature was 
then recorded in detail, although it had been intended 
to record the changes in the rock surface in small 
increments down the excavation, initial examination 
showed that due to the shallow nature and angle of 
the motif it was not possible to divide it up into small 


distinct steps down the profile. The motif varied in 
depth below the surface from 3.7cm to 10.9cm. It was 
seen that the area could be divided into four distinct 
zones, shown on the plan in Figure 9.3: 


Zone 1: the upper exposed natural rock surface which 
was currently not covered in turf, but which does have 
a large amount of lichen growth; 


Zone 2: un-worked natural stone which is currently 
under a thin layer of turf which is presumed to have 
only developed since the excavation in 1973; 


Zone 3: the main part of the motif (cup and ring) with 
additional grooves. Chosen as there was a marked 
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visual difference between this area and Zone 4, it was 
assumed that at least some of this was exposed in 1973 
and was the reason for the discovery of the full motif 
when excavated at that time; 


Zone 4: the lowest part of the motif, and below greatest 
depth of topsoil, consisting mainly of two semi-circular 
additions to the main cup and ring marks in addition 
to further grooves. 


The features recorded were: 


* The distance the individual sand grains appeared 
to protrude above the general surface of the stone, 
based upon percentage of grain which appeared 
to be standing proud, could also be considered as 
the depth to which the natural matrix of the stone 
had been lost. 


Table 9.1 
Observation | | Zone 1 Zone 2 Zone 3 
Degree of 75% 75% 
granular 
protrusion 


Looseness of 
grains 


The looseness of the sand grains at the surface of 
the stone, measured by examining proportion of 
grains adhering to a sticky surface pressed onto 
the stone. 

A visual estimate of the dampness of the stone 
when initially exposed 

The colour of the stone after uniform wetting. 
The surface vegetation on the stone. 

The depth to which the art was cut into the stone. 
The nature of the angle at the top edge of the 
grooves forming the carvings. 

The shape of base of the grooves. 

The presence of percussion marks was to be noted. 
The presence of grooves due to the art having 
been made with the cutting action of tool. 


The results of the assessment are shown in Table 9.1. 


Comments 


After examination through a 
hand lens. 


All could be described as 
moderately loose to moderately 
firm, value represents coverage 
of grains on adhesive after 
contact with stone surface. 


Dampness of Becomes This was recorded after recent 
stone slightly rainfall. 
Colour Mid-light greyish | Mid greyish The colours were varied until the 
changes brown brown stone was wetted, at which point 
it became relatively uniform. 

Surface Two main types | After turf After turf was| After turf 
vegetation of lichen, was removed | removed was removed 

encroaching nothing nothing nothing 

grasses visible visible visible 
Depth of Art 0.9cm - 0.34cm — Samples taken at locations across 


0.25cm at 


base of cuts 


0.39cm at 
base of cuts 


each part of the motif 


Nature of top Rounded 


edge of cut 

Nature of base | N/A 
of cut 

Presence of N/A 
percussion 

marks 

Presence of N/A 


grooves 


Bevelled to 
sharp 


Rounded Uneven due 
to pecks 
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Figure 9.4. View of the Chatton motif after exposure during 
the sample excavation. 


The motif in Zone 4 was the best preserved. It 
had sharp peck marks still visible and despite being 
shallower than parts of Zone 3 it was all of a uniform 
depth suggesting it has suffered less environmental 
variation than Zone 3 which varied significantly, almost 
to the point where the rings are disappearing from 
view. This would certainly suggest that even a slight 
coverage of turf has prevented erosion. As this cover 
would not include stopping water movement, although 
direct impact from the rain would be stopped, it can 
only be suggested that burial prevents damage caused 
by exposure to the wind and impact from animals, as 
well as acting as an insulator helping to reduce rapid 
surface temperature variations. 

A further sample was taken for petrographic 
comparison from a similarly buried outcrop adjacent 
to the investigated panel. 


Ormaig 

Geology of the Ormaig area 

Kilmartin is situated at the south-west end of the 
Grampian Highlands in a metamorphic terrain which 
is part of the eroded root zone of the Caledonian 
mountain belt, which developed in late Precambrian 
to early Palaeozoic times. The metamorphosed rocks in 
the area are part of the Argyll Group of the Dalradian 
Supergroup, which consists largely of shallow-water 
sediments, although deeper-water turbidites occur 
near the top of the succession. These later rocks 


Figure 9.5. Geological map of the Ormaig area, indicated by 
the red circle, showing the complexity of the geology. The 
rocks coloured green, such as that upon which the rock art is 
located, are metabasaltic and metadoleritic rocks which have 
been intruded into quartzite, coloured pale brown, limestone 
which is coloured blue, and slaty rocks, coloured violet. 
The light green linear features are later dolerite dykes. The 
orange coloured area to the west of the site is underlain by 
Quaternary glacial and post-glacial deposits. The width of the 
map is slightly over 1km. Reproduced with the permission of 
the British Geological Survey ONERC. All rights reserved. 


include extrusive basic igneous rocks, now termed 
the Tayvallich Volcanic Formation. Intruded into the 
Argyll Group are a series of basic rocks, mainly in the 
form of sills. It is the metabasaltic and metadoleritic 
rocks which resulted from the metamorphism of the 
volcanic rocks within the Dalradian which appear to 
host many of the rock art panels in the Kilmartin area. A 
geological map of the area, which indicates the complex 
nature of the strata, is shown in Figure 9.5. Although 
the Ormaig rock art has been made on metamorphosed 
basic sills, similar basic rocks, largely extrusive, occur 
in the Tayvallich Volcanic Formation. An outcrop of 
this, coloured a darker green, occurs to the east of the 
Ormaig site in Figure 9.5. Rock art is also present on 
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these rocks, especially in the Kilmartin area. Although 
the basic rocks of Ormaig and those in the Tayvallich 
Volcanic Formation are petrologically related, there 
will be differences. As a result, the conclusions drawn 
in this study may not be directly applicable to all the 
rock art in the Kilmartin area. Furthermore, all the 
known sites have not yet been accurately plotted on 
the geological maps, nor have the maps themselves, 
which are based on numerous sources, been checked 
in the field. Therefore, although there is evidence that 
the metamorphosed basic rocks were preferred for 
the rock art, there may well be some art on gritstone 
or limestone. 

Another factor which relates the bedrock to the art, 
is the form of the outcrop. Due to the nature of the 
metamorphosed basic igneous rock, there is a tendency 
for the glaciers of the Late Devensian Glaciation to 
have sculpted the outcrop into elongated but rounded 
forms, often of the roche moutonnée form. The surface 
of the stone was never perfectly smooth due to the 
presence of glacial striations. However these natural 
linear features have been taken into account and often 
incorporated into the art. 


The samples 

There is some evidence in the outcrops at Ormaig that 
variation in the petrography may occur due to flow 
structures or segregation in the rock. In order to confirm 
that the stone in the various panels at Ormaig was 
relatively uniform, and could therefore be treated as 
a single unit for conservation purposes, three samples 
were taken. These locations were selected, not only to 
confirm the uniformity of the stone, but to investigate 
the degree of weathering of stone taken from areas 
with different thicknesses of soil cover. Location of 
the samples is shown in Figure 9.6. Sample 1 had been 
covered by in excess of 100mm of soil, whereas only 
a relatively thin veneer of soil had been present at the 
location of Sample 2. The third sample was taken from 
an exposed area of the panel. The surface of the stone in 
this area is covered by both lichen and moss, although 
the concentration of the latter can vary. 


Results of the petrographic analyses 


Northumberland 


All the samples are similar in being relatively fine to 
medium-grained protoquartzite, that is a sandstone 
consisting predominantly of grains of quartz. The 
surfaces of all the exposed samples are covered with 
a mixture of encrusting lichens and fungal hyphae. 
This organic layer tends to trap any loose sand grains, 
thereby adding to the protective layer formed by the 
lichen. Although the majority of the clasts consist of 
individual crystals, some are clearly vein quartz with 


a complex structure. In addition to the quartz, there 
are grains of various types of feldspar, the majority 
of which have been extensively altered and corroded, 
some metamorphic rock fragments, flakes of mica and 
grains of the iron mineral ilmenite, now altering to 
leucoxene. In hand sample there are subtle changes in 
the colour of the stone, these being due to the slightly 
variable iron content. The first two Chatton samples are 
both pinkish white in colour. The Weetwood sample is 
slightly more pinkish, being a light greyish orange pink. 
The Ketley Crag sample is pale greyish orange, slightly 
more orange than the stone from the other locations. The 
exception to this generally very light coloured suite of 
rocksis the third sample from Chatton, which is not only 
slightly darker being greyish orange, but also containing 
numerous spots up to 4mm in diameter which are much 
darker being dark yellowish brown. These spots are 
caused by groups of the quartz grains being cemented 
together by iron mineral, probably goethite. The overall 
slightly darker colour of this sample is due to a fine film 
of iron mineral on every sand grain in the stone, giving 
them a slightly orange hue. 

In addition to the colour variation in the stone, the 
size of the constituent clasts also varies. The first two 
Chatton samples are the coarsest-grained stone, whilst 
the third is finer grained, and similar to Ketley Crag. 
The average size at Weetwood is similar to the latter 
sites but consists of a much wider range of individual 
clast sizes. Photomicrographs of typical examples of 
the stones from the three sample locations are shown 
in Figure 97. 

The only material in any of the stones which may be 
considered as matrix is in the form of very small, but 
rare, patches of cryptocrystalline silica. This material 
may, however, be derived from the natural breakdown 
of the grains of feldspar. The goethite in the dark 
coloured Chatton sample may be original matrix, 
although it is possibly due to later mineralisation. In 
the absence of any enclosing matrix, the stone is held 
together merely by its natural cement. It is probable 
that the appearance, texture and hardness of the stone 
have always been the same, especially at the time when 
the rock art was carved. The matrix-free nature of the 
stone results in a high porosity and permeability. The 
porosity has been measured at between 20% and 25% 
for a Chatton sample, 1876 for the Ketley Crag sample 
and 23% for the sample from Weetwood. 

The outer surface of the exposed stone at all the 
locations colonised with lichen. Not only is it present 
on the outer surface of the rock, but can extend up 
to 1.3mm into the stone, filling the natural pores 
between the constituent clasts. This is illustrated in 
the photomicrographs in Figure 9.8. In addition to the 
partial filling of the pores with organic matter, the lichen 
appears to concentrate an iron mineral in the form of 
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Figure 9.6. Plan showing the locations of the samples taken at Ormaig during archaeological investigations at the site. 
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small spherical lumps which can coalesce to form larger 
patches of limonite. Although there is no evidence of 
physical disruption of the stone by the lichen, organic 
material merely filling existing voids, there is some 
evidence for the alteration of mica and possibly other 
phyllosilicate minerals by the lichen. This has resulted 
in the filling of some pores with a mixture of clay 
minerals and cryptocrystalline silica. The porosity of 
the surface of the stone, a zone typically 1 mm thick, 
has therefore been reduced by a combination of organic 
material, iron minerals and the clay minerals and silica 


produced from the mica. In general this reduction is 
probably about 50%, that is to a porosity of about 10%, 
although a porosity as low as 476 has been measured 
in some parts of this surface zone. 

In order to determine whether or not the apparent 
protection to the stone afforded by the lichen on the 
exposed surfaces of the panels continued after burial, 
a sample was examined from the excavation at the 
Chatton site. Photomicrographs of the surface zone of 
this sample are shown in Figure 9.9. The study indicated 
that, as far as could be determined, the organic matter 
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Figure 9.7. Above left — Photomicrograph of a portion of Chatton Sample 2. The left hand portion has been photographed 
using ordinary light, the right hand part using polarized light. The clear grains in the left hand picture which make up the 
bulk of the stone are seen, under polarized light, to be composed of quartz. Most are simple quartz crystals, although some, 
such as that on the right hand side of the picture taken using polarized light, can be seen to be complex vein quartz. The blue 
coloured areas are natural voids in the stone. Above right — Photomicrograph of Ketley Crag Sample 1. Comparison with 
the photograph above shows the similarity between this material and that from Chatton. The high porosity and permeability, 
shown by the blue coloured voids in the left hand picture, are clearly demonstrated in this photograph. Below — This sample of 
sandstone from Weetwood is clearly finer-grained than the mineral from Chatton and Ketley Crag. The small areas of opaque 


material in the left hand image are iron minerals. 
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Figure 9.8. Top — The surface zone of Weetwood Sample 1 
showing the depth to which the lichen can penetrate into 
the stone. Note how much of the natural porosity of the rock 
is occupied by brown and opaque iron mineral. Bottom — A 
detail of part of the surface zone shown above. The intimate 
relationship between the green organic material and iron 
mineral limonite, often in small spherical particles, can be 
clearly seen. 


was dead, leaving only a brown possibly fibrous 
residue, the limonite remains, often in nodular form, 
occupying or lining many of the pores. There is also 
possibly an enhanced concentration of chlorite or clay 
mineral, together with cryptocrystalline silica, in this 
outer zone. These minerals occur within the stone from 
the breakdown of minerals such as the feldspar, but 
were noted in the surface zone being apparently derived 
from destruction of the mica by lichen. However, there 
is strong evidence that the surface zone of reduced 


Figure 9.9. Top — The surface zone of the lowest part of the 
sample taken from the excavation at Chatton. Although the 
organic material appears to have largely disappeared, the iron 
mineral is still present, reducing the porosity at the surface 
of the rock. Bottom — A detail of the upper view showing 
the largely globular nature of the iron mineral limonite. The 
diffuse material surrounding the mineral may be the remains 
of the lichen. 


porosity, found in the samples from the exposed rock, is 
retained after burial and the death of the lichen, thereby 
resulting in a continued protection of the surface of the 
stone. 


Ormaig 

In hand specimen the rock is a compact fine-grained 
schistose material, the schistose banding ranging 
in colour from pale olive to greyish olive. Close 
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examination indicates that small patches and streaks 
of yellowish brown staining are also present; these 
appear to be caused by iron enrichment. Although 
this iron-rich material is earthy, the body of the stone 
has a glassy texture. Although not particularly hard, it 
can be scratched with the blade of a knife, the natural 
arises on the edges of naturally fractured stone along 
the joints remains sharp. 

The surface of Sample 1, which had the greatest soil 
cover, had little or no organic material present. There 
is, however, a discontinuous coating of brownish grains 
which appear to have become detached from the surface 
of the stone. In contrast, the surface of Sample 2 is 
covered with a mat of fungal hyphae which, although 
thin, is sufficient to completely hide the rock surface. 
The sample which was taken from outcrop, Sample 3, 
is also covered with organic material. 

Petrographic analysis indicates that the stone 
consists of a mixture of the plagioclase feldspar albite, 
the amphibole actinolite, chlorite and ilmenite. Small 
lensoid patches of pseudogranular quartz are also 
present. Small granules of epidote are common in 
the feldspar crystals. A distinct schistose structure is 
present. A photomicrograph of the stone is shown 
in Figure 9.10. The composition and grain size of the 
schist suggest that it could have been derived from a 
metagabbro sill. The stone can have a high porosity 
although the permeability appears to be low. The 
voids which make up this porosity range in size, and 
invariably lined with haematite. It is not clear whether 
these are original amygdales or where mineral has been 
lost by weathering. 

A microscopic study of sections through the external 
surfaces of the three samples has indicated that there 
is relatively little difference between them and that 
the fresh rock is very little altered at these surfaces. 
In Sample 1, although fresh unaltered minerals can 
extend right to the surface of the stone, there are 
intermittent patches where material with a high micro- 
porosity and a shattered appearance do occur, however 
these are limited in extent. A patchy development of 
micro-porosity, similar in size to that noted in Sample 1 
was also seen in Sample 2. However, in the second 
sample there is also a relatively continuous zone of 
brown iron staining on the surface of the stone. This 
feature has been noted in the literature at the junction 
between lichens and basic igneous rock substrates. In 
addition to the surface staining, patches of apparently 
dead lichen with a chitinous appearance were also 
noted, although these features did not appear to be 
fixed to the surface of the stone. Sample 3 is similar 
to Sample 2 except that the organic material on the 
surface tends to be green, still being alive. In general 
there is no evidence for the penetration of fungal 
hyphae into the stone, although some breakdown 


of the fibrous amphibole at the surface of the stone 
may be due to this cause. The nature of the lichen on 
the surface of both the exposed and the buried rock 
surfaces is illustrated in Figure 9.11. 


Discussion of the results 
Northumberland 


Environment 

The environments where rock art panels are located 
have gone through many changes since the motifs 
were originally created. This is not only to do with 
major changes such as deforestation, but also the 
micro-environments immediately around the panels. 
The most rapid changes will occur at this smaller 
scale as changes in vegetation, water content, shade 
and seasonal events such as fallen leaves all alter the 
immediate motif environment. 

Each site examined had different characteristics 
generating differing conditions. The rock art panels 
at Chatton lie towards the top of a relatively exposed 
hillside. The area is used as rough pasture, general 
ground cover is coarse grass with a few gorse bushes. 
Despite the low height of the vegetation and the exposed 
location, the panels themselves are generally even lower 
being level with the top of the turf and therefore not 
fully exposed to the wind. The ground was wet and there 
was some water retention, although not waterlogged or 
marshy. The surface of the panels was partially covered 
by lichens and to a lesser degree moss. 

Ketley Crag Rock Shelter lies in an area with few 
exposures of bedrock, most of the steep slope is rough 
pasture, similar to that at Chatton. The decorated panel 
itself is actually under an overhang which shelters 
the entire exposed motif which did have some areas 
covered by turf until recently when it was removed to 
expose further motifs. Due to the overhang the panel 
is less exposed due the elements, particularly rain, 
however the steepness of the hill means water run-off 
is noticeable, and this runs across the surface of the 
panel, indicated by hill wash settling on the edges. 
There are some lichens on the panel, particularly where 
it has been exposed for a longer period of time. There 
is evidence for wear on the stone at the back of the 
shelter, probably due to its use by sheep during bad 
weather conditions. 

The complex of rock art panels at Weetwood are in 
a similar hilltop position to Chatton, however this area 
has a much rougher ground cover consisting coarse 
grass, heather and gorse which does provide some 
shelter from the wind. The ground is noticeably wetter 
in parts, in some places marshy. The northern extents of 
the complex are within a modern coniferous plantation 
were the environment is different, the ground is 
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Figure 9.10. A photomicrograph of a sample of the stone 
from the Ormaig rock art site. The upper image was taken 
in ordinary light, the lower is the same area seen under 
polarized light. The rock is composed of a mass of feldspar 
containing fibrous crystals of actinolite. The latter can be seen 
as elongated multi-coloured areas in the lower image. The 
opaque mineral is ilmenite. The clear patches (one marked 
Q in the upper picture) are quartz which can be seen in the 
polarized light as being granular in form. Some green chlorite 
(marked C) is also present. The blue areas in the upper image 
are voids in the rock, and can be seen to be lined with brown 
haematite. 


noticeably drier and the rock surface is covered by 
different types of lichen and mosses. The rock surface 
is also largely covered by a thick carpet of pine needles, 
obscuring most of the motifs. 

Roughting Linn is a single large whaleback stone 
rather than flat panels like the others which lies 
within a small clearing in deciduous woodland. The 
surrounding vegetation is sparse grass and shrubs 


Figure 9.11. Photomicrographs of sections through the 
surface of the stone from Ormaig. The top sample is from an 
area which is exposed and the nature of the lichens covering 
and protecting the surface can be clearly seen. However, the 
lichens on the stone which has been buried, shown in the 
lower photograph, have been killed, leaving only a brown 
organic film on part of the surface which is now loose and 


fragmenting. 


between the trees. Lichens and mosses are present 
on the stone whilst larger plants are growing from 
cracks in the stone. The surrounding trees offer some 
protection from the elements, and the shape of the stone 
allows water to run off in most places, although some 
puddling can occur in the carvings themselves. These 
sites highlight the potential environmental differences 
even amongst a small selection. 
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Weathering of the stone 

The stone studied is very porous and is cemented 
only at the points of contact of the constituent grains 
and is, therefore, relatively weak especially when 
subjected to impact. The nature of many of the outcrops 
suggest a glacially planed surface, suggesting that the 
stone surface was unweathered at the end of the last 
glaciations, however it may have been covered by 
glacial deposits for some time prior to the time the 
motifs were created. It is likely that it was weathered 
by that time and had a similar porosity and strength 
to that seen today. 

The lichens do appear to be entering the silica- 
cemented interfaces between the constituent grains. 
However, in contrast to this weakening of the surface, 
they also appear to be depositing iron hydroxide which 
can re-cement any discontinuities which have been 
created. The iron minerals, together with clay minerals 
and silica, apparently created from the breakdown of 
mica, as well as the lichen itself, can reduce the size 
of the natural pores in the surface zone of the stone, 
thereby helping to seal the surface against the ingress 
of water. 

Biochemical weathering by lichens may be accom- 
panied by bacterial action degrading some of the 
minerals in the stone. Many of the feldspar grains have 
been altered to such an extent that the location where 
they occurred in the rock is now largely an empty void. 
This may wellbe due to microbial action, a phenomenon 
which has been noted in plagioclase feldspar. A spot 
test on a sample of soil from the excavation indicated 
that it was slightly acidic, presumably due to organic 
acids. This would also assist in the breakdown of the 
feldspar. However, the concentration of feldspar and 
other silicates in the stone studied is low and even its 
complete loss would probably not significantly alter 
the integrity of the rock. Both microbial and inorganic 
breakdown of the mineral constituents of the stone 
require moisture and oxygen. 

Larger plants, such as trees and bushes, will tend 
to force their roots into discontinuities in the stone, 
thereby causing major mechanical damage. Mechanical 
weathering extends beyond the action of plants. 
Expansion and contraction due to seasonal and even 
diurnal changes can create stresses in the surface 
layer of the stone. If moisture levels are high, these 
mechanical effects can be increased due to the greater 
expansion of water and to the potential for hydraulic 
pressures to build up in microcracks in the stone. 

Another form of physical damage is from impact of 
animals and people walking on the exposed surface. 
Even the impact of heavy rain and the suction effect 
of high wind could remove individual sand grains 
and even small fragments of rock from such exposed 
surfaces. Although the damaged area may heal over, 


time, both through mineral matter being brought to the 
surface through capillary action where it is deposited 
by evaporation, and by the development on new lichen 
on the surface, both these processes are very slow. 


Ormaig 


Environment 

The Ormaig site ranges from having complete pine 
forest cover at the north end, to being in an open 
clearing at the southern end. The vegetation adhering 
to the rock reflects this difference, mosses increasing in 
concentration as the exposure is followed north into the 
tree cover. The detritus from the pine forest has resulted 
in exposures which were believed to exist at the north 
end of the site being lost. There is also considerable 
damage to the northern rock art panels from tree roots. 
Natural joints in the stone have provided an easy access 
for the roots into more moist ground, resulting in the 
fissures being forcibly widened. 


Weathering 

The schistose metabasic rock upon which the rock art has 
been carved consists of minerals which would normally 
be considered relatively unstable at the earth's surface. 
Feldspar, amphibole and chlorite are common silicate 
minerals in both igneous and metamorphic rock. When 
such rocks are broken down by natural weathering, the 
silicate fragments soon break down to clay and other 
fine-grained fragments which are lost, leaving only 
the quartz grains. However, in the rock at Ormaig, all 
these minerals are relatively fresh. In addition to the 
potentially reactive nature of the schist at Ormaig, it is 
also relatively soft, rather like soapstone. 

Despite the fact that the stone has a composition 
which would apparently result in it being easily 
weathered, this is clearly not the case. It is believed 
that this lack of weathering can be explained by the 
fabric of the rock. The photomicrograph shown in 
Figure 9.10 indicates that, although composed of a 
range of minerals, they are all very intimately bonded 
together. Although voids exist, they do not appear to 
be connected. Without discontinuities, whether they are 
micro-cracks or even the interfaces between crystals, 
there are no routes by which moisture or bacteria can 
enter the rock and catalyse the reactions which will 
lead to the breakdown of the individual minerals. 

The one potential area of weakness is the surface of 
the stone, where all the components for providing the 
trigger for the minerals to alter are present. There is 
moisture, oxygen, bacteria and other life forms, together 
with continuous temperature changes. It is suggested 
that it is the relationship between the organic growth 
on the surface, principally lichen, and the stone which 
results in the retardation of the weathering process. 
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There does appear to be a mutual benefit from the 
colonisation by some forms of lichen. The life span 
of lichen can be up to 1,000 years, or even more. If 
its presence damaged the substrate upon which it 
depended, it is unlikely to survive for this period 
of time. The petrographic observations made on the 
samples taken from the Ormaig site tend to suggest 
that there is little damage being caused by the lichen 
cover. As well as holding the surface of the stone 
together, should degradation occur, it is suggested that 
the organic layer will repel moisture and also act as a 
thermal insulator, damping down the level of heating 
and cooling due to diurnal and seasonal changes. 

Anaturalloss of lichen appears to have occurred with 
burial. Although the lichen on Sample 2, buried under 
a shallow covering of soil, was dead, the protective 
coating appears to be intact. Sample 1, which appears 
to have been at a slightly greater depth, has no organic 
material on its surface. There is, however, the remnant 
of a brown granular material on the surface of the 
stone believed to be the same as that found beneath the 
lichen on the other two samples. It is suggested that 
if the lichen dies, not only does the organic material 
fall away from the stone, but the thin surface layer of 
the stone itself which has been stained, and therefore 
presumably modified by the lichen, also detaches 
leaving fresh mineral surfaces which could then be 
affected by weathering. 


Comparisons and conclusions 


Environmental aspects of weathering 


It is clear from the observations on the modes of 
weathering to which the rock art is subjected in both 
Northumberland and western Scotland, that there is 
a wide range of differing causes of damage and they 
vary at different sites. The least weathering would 
appear to take place where there is minimum active 
macro-organic growth affecting the surface, where 
the moisture content is low due any precipitation 
draining away off or through the stone, or not being 
allowed to enter the stone at all, and where impact 
damage cannot occur. The only natural environment 
where these conditions have been fully met in this 
study is beneath the grass cover of the upland areas 
in Northumberland. Where the panels are exposed 
due to the loss of the vegetation cover, there will be 
relative stability if the lichen cover can develop and 
there is little or no impact damage. Where there is a 
high moisture environment, for example in woodland 
or areas with a thickness of vegetable detritus on 
the stone, there is the greatest risk of damage both 
from inorganic and biochemical processes. Impact 
damage in these moist environments would enhance 
the potential for degradation even further. 


When considering stocking levels, the interaction 
between stock and vegetation has to be considered. 
Lowering stocking levels, or total removal of stock, 
would change the environment around exposed panels, 
in particular the quantity and type of vegetation which 
was present. By excluding animals, and indeed visitors, 
through erecting a fence would not affect the larger 
environment but would still affect the immediate 
environment in addition to altering the landscape 
context of the site for visitors, as can be seen at 
Roughting Linn. 

Whether or not animal urine and faeces can damage 
the stone and therefore the rock art would require a 
detailed laboratory study. There are no minerals in 
any of the stones studied in either area which would 
be damaged by such natural products when exposed to 
them for limited periods. Natural washing by rainwater 
would normally remove week organic acids. However, 
a build-up and concentration of acidic organic detritus 
could, theoretically, influence any bacterial breakdown 
of silicate minerals such as feldspar or phyllosilicate 
minerals such as mica or clays. More significant would 
be their effect on the lichens covering the surface 
of the stone. Materials such as farmyard slurry and 
even yoghurt have been used on new stone in historic 
buildings to promote the growth of lichen. However 
the effect of such material on existing lichen is not 
known. 


Period of exposure of the rock art 


What is not known is the length of time the rock art 
which is visible today has been exposed to the elements. 
Clearly the vegetation has encroached on the panels 
since excavation reveals the presence of carvings below 
the present surface soil both in Northumberland and 
Ormaig. How much of the present exposure is due 
to the stripping of turf since the early 19th century 
when the carvings first started to attract the attention 
of antiquarians is unknown. Similarly, although the 
variation in land use in recent years is well recorded, 
the full land use history since the late Neolithic is 
largely unknown. The variation in the degree and 
type of vegetation cover caused by human activity is 
therefore also unknown. Climatic changes and human 
activity will have affected the broader environment, 
possibly significantly in some cases. The relative degree 
of exposure to weathering of the currently exposed 
panels to those which are now unexposed is therefore 
unknown. In Northumberland, the relatively rapid 
change from worn and rounded carvings to relatively 
sharp features still retaining peck marks, found in 
the excavation, suggests that the rate of weathering 
is greater than the current rate of development of the 
vegetation. This may suggest that the majority of the 
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exposure is recent and that the carvings have been 
largely covered since the Bronze Age. If this is the case, 
the loss of detail has all occurred in less that about 200 
years. It appears likely that grazing stock can damage 
the stone quite severely in certain circumstances, the 
very worn section in the rock shelter at Ketley Crag 
being possibly caused by sheep sheltering in bad 
weather. However, the retention of glacial striae on the 
rocks in western Scotland, both in buried contexts and 
in areas which have clearly always been exposed to 
the elements since the retreat of the glaciers, suggests 
that the rate of weathering is not necessarily affected 
by the length of time the rock art in this area may, or 
may not, have been buried. 


Conservation of the stone by environmental 
modification 


In the context of conservation, the observations made 
in both Northumberland and Argyll could have the 
following implications in the context of environmental 
manipulation. 


e Lichens appear to protect the surface of the stone 
from weathering. They should therefore not be 
removed. Even if the outer 10-20um thick layer 
of stone falls away when lichen dies, this is a 
slow process considering the potential lifespan 
of lichens. 


e The major catalysts in the weathering of stone are 
water and oxygen. If a stone becomes wet due to 
rainfall, but can then dry out again, little or no 
damage is likely to occur. Retention of moisture for 
long periods of time can be extremely damaging 
to stone, moss and rotting organic material can 
provide a perfect environment for the build-up 
of moisture. Such materials should therefore be 
removed from the monument. Whereas the moss 
provides a moist micro-environment, a similar 
harmful macro-environment can be created by 
dense tree cover such as pine plantation which 
reduces air movement and sunlight both of which 
aid the removal of surface moisture after periods 
of rainfall. 


e Removal of dense tree cover will aid the removal 
of harmful high moisture environments, but total 
clearance will also cause problems of increasing 
temperature variation. Although lichens will 
provide an insulating effect, this may not be 
sufficient to keep the thermal expansion and 
contraction of the surface of the stone to within 
acceptable limits. A low density of suitable trees 
will reduce the thermal flux from the sun through 
a dappling effect without hindering the necessary 
air flow over the stone. 


e It has been suggested by the study that burial by 


soil removes the protective layer of lichen. This 
should be considered if turf is to be removed in 
order to expose fresh carvings. It is suggested that 
any covering is removed slowly and progressively 
over a period of time, allowing the lichens time 
to re-colonise the newly exposed surface and 
minimising the danger of natural erosion of the 
freshly exposed and unprotected stone. It should 
also be considered that if a monument is to be 
covered this will kill the lichens off. However, 
the type of stone which has been used for the 
rock art is an important factor when considering 
re-burial. It has been shown that the burial of 
the metamorphic rock at Ormaig kills the lichen 
and the surface of the stone then deteriorates. In 
the case of the sandstones of Northumberland, 
although the lichen is killed by burial, the mineral 
'skin' which has built up beneath the organic layer 
remains to potentially protect the surface of the 
stone. 


In both areas there is a distinct danger of damage 
to the surface by human and animal activity. 
The sandstones of the Northumbrian sites are 
relatively poorly cemented and although the 
surface of the stone may be protected by the 
bonding action of the lichen, any moderately high 
impact can damage the mineral bonds beneath 
this slightly more resistant surface. At Ormaig, 
although the schist is firm and compact, it is soft 
enough to be damaged by abrasion. Methods of 
dissuading visitors from walking or sitting on the 
panels should be considered in both areas. 


It is considered that one of the greatest dangers 
to the rock carvings is from impact and abrasion 
damage. The reduction of stocking levels in 
areas where there are a large number of animals 
grazing could be considered. This is particularly 
important for larger grazing animals such as 
cattle, whose weight increases the risk of impact 
damage to the surface of the panels. A reduction 
in the numbers would also reduce any problem 
caused by urine and faeces on the panels, although 
no evidence for damage due to this cause has 
been noted. Removal of stock however must be 
avoided, as this will lead to potential vegetation 
and environmental changes around the panels, 
which could be detrimental to their stability. It is 
considered that limiting stock numbers would be 
sufficient to help prevent impact damage without 
having to resort to fencing off individual panels or 
groups of panels. This will allow visitors to view 
the panels within their landscape setting, rather 
than as more isolated ‘museum pieces’. 
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It must be stressed that under no circumstances should 
anybody try to clean or alter the surface of the panels in 
any way, this applies to all sites of this nature. Where 
it is considered that intervention is required to clean 
or expose any of the panels, this must only be carried 
out under strict archaeological control and after very 
careful analysis of the stone, the soiling which it is 
required to remove, and the interface between the stone 
and the soiling. 


Conservation of the stone by chemical 
means 


There are a number of products on the market which 
claim to protect stone, for example by consolidating 
it or repelling water. All these products act by adding 
materials to the stone and tend to rely on capillary 
action to absorb the additive into the surface. However, 
stone is a potentially reactive material, easily breaking 
down into soil. The lichen covered surfaces appear to 
be relatively stable. Anything which could damage 
the lichens could, therefore, damage the stone. This 
fact alone is sufficient to recommend that chemical 
treatments are not appropriate 


Concluding remarks 


The relative stability of all the stones studied appears to 
be related to the covering of lichen which is normally 
present on the surface. This not only helps bind the 
surface of the stone but also reduces the porosity 
in more open textured stone making it rather more 
^waterproof' than the freshly exposed material, which 
would be much more permeable. However, a high 
natural permeability in a stone is not necessarily 
harmful since it can result in any water which does 
penetrate the surface draining away rapidly. This 
situation does not occur where the rock art panels are 
situated in woodland or plantations, in such locations 
it may be worthwhile returning the panels to a more 
typical environment by the removal of the trees and 
the opening up of the site. However, this should not 
be undertaken too quickly as this itself could upset the 
delicate balance in the stone. The gradual controlled 
clearance of close knit trees, leaving a small number to 
provide a'dappling' effect in sunlight and moderate the 
intensity of the thermal flux, over a number of years 
to create a clearing around the panels, allowing the 
surface covering of lichens to develop, may well help 
to stabilise the rock art. 

Despite the protective nature of lichen, any build 
up of moisture could have a deleterious effect on the 
stone. This is especially true if oxygen is also available. 
Ponding of water in depressions in the stone need not be 
particularly harmful as the water will exclude oxygen, 


although the lichens may eventually be harmed by 
permanent immersion. A continuous dampness caused, 
for example, by mosses, may well be damaging, both the 
stone and the lichens. Should there be an acidification 
ofthe moisture due to the breakdown of organic matter 
such as leaf mould, this could enhance the potentially 
damaging effect of moisture. Water retaining organic 
material such as moss and leave detritus should be 
carefully removed on a periodic basis if this does not 
occur naturally. 

Whatis clearly apparent from the field and laboratory 
studies both in the north of England and in Scotland is 
the inter-relationship between all the factors which may 
affect the weathering of the stone. The petrography of 
the stone, the environmental conditions and vegetation 
in which the art is located, the presence of animals 
which can both damage the stone and alter the local 
environment, the accessibility of the sites to visitors, 
form part of the complex pattern which will determine 
the length of time which any particular example of the 
rock art will survive once exposed. 

It is important to note that the present studies were 
carried out only on rock art found on bedrock within 
two specific types of stone in two very limited areas. 
The comments and interpretations which have been 
presented have been made on the basis of very limited 
sampling. They will not, therefore, be applicable 
across the full range of rock art sites. For this reason 
a mitigation strategy must be tailored for individual 
conditions rather than for the 'rock art' as a whole. 
Procedures which may be beneficial for one particular 
type of site may be detrimental to another. More 
studies, in particular into the detailed effects of different 
forms of lichen, are required in order to obtain more 
information on the factors which influence the rate of 
deterioration of the stone monuments. The work carried 
out in recent years by Historic Scotland and English 
Heritage into the deterioration of stone buildings is 
also pertinent to the conservation of rock art and could 
well form the starting point for future studies. 
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10. Between a rock and a hard place? 
The role of rock art in prehistoric research 


Jonathan Last 


Rock art is one of the most fascinating areas of study in British prehistory, not only because of the evocative and enigmatic 
subject matter but also because rock art research seems to embody a series of paradoxes that sum up its ambiguous 
position within the wider discipline of prehistoric archaeology. Rock art appears to be at once both mainstream and 
marginal, integrated and separate, universal and context-specific, monument and artefact; in short it is ‘well-known 
but not known well’ (RAPP 2000a, 12). In this paper I wish to explore some of these contradictions, and through that 
to argue for the need to write rock art into broader archaeological narratives. I suggest that a focus on the materiality 
of rock art sites offers a series of opportunities for enhancing our understanding of prehistory, investigating prehistoric 


landscapes, and building public outreach and appreciation. 


On the margins 


Just as rock art itself often sits on the upland fringes of 
settled and cultivated landscapes, so rock art studies 
have historically been marginal to the mainstream of 
academic research on British prehistory; the subject 
could be characterised as 'sadly neglected' (MacKie 
1978) and it was accordingly little mentioned in many 
textbooks and syntheses (e.g. Darvill 1987). One reason 
for this is the predominantly amateur status of key 
figures in the field such as Ronald Morris and Stan 
Beckensall. It is of course very welcome that there 
are still areas of prehistory where expert amateurs 
can contribute to original research, including the 
discovery of new sites and the detailed recording of 
known ones. On the other hand it has meant that work 
is generally focussed on recording, albeit admirably 
rigorous, rather than routinely engaging with issues 
critical to academic narratives like context, chronology 
and interpretation (Bradley 1997). Combined with 
the fact that, as Beckensall and Laurie (1998, 14) see 
it, there have until recently been 'few professional 
archaeologists venturing into the unknown', we 
can begin to understand why rock art appears to be 
marginalised. The reasons why ‘professionals’ have 
kept rock art at a distance may relate to the opinion 
that ‘these curious motifs ... are problematic to date 


and perhaps impossible to decipher’ (Parker Pearson 
1999, 91), or perhaps the occasional association of rock 
art with ‘fringe’ archaeology and ‘earth mysteries’ (see 
e.g. Wallis 2003a), or the simple facts that academic 
prehistory is frequently rather myopic and rock art is 
largely absent from ‘core’ areas such as Wessex. 
Today, however, it is becoming less and less easy to 
maintain that rock art is ignored by the wider discipline. 
Having first diagnosed the ‘overemphasis on discovery 
and documentation’ as the main reason why rock art 
‘plays little part in the study of prehistory’, Richard 
Bradley’s (1997) book was also part of the process of 
changing that situation. Today, British universities offer 
MA courses on rock art and, after its virtual absence 
from the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 50 years, 
papers on British rock art are not uncommon (Morris 
1989; Bradley et al. 1993; Darvill and Wainwright 2003; 
Darvill and O’Connor 2005). Meanwhile, generally 
positive book reviews demonstrate that the importance 
and potential of rock art are acknowledged by the 
academic community (e.g. Coles 2002; Wallis 2003b; 
Powell 2004). The issue today is not simply to raise the 
profile of British rock art, which has been well addressed 
by numerous recent publications (e.g. Beckensall 1999; 
2002; 2005; Beckensall and Laurie 1998; Boughey and 
Vickerman 2003; Brown and Chappell 2005), but to 
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draw it into the mainstream of prehistoric research - to 
contextualise, synthesise and interpret. 

One of the problems with interpreting rock art is the 
difficulty of providing the necessary contextual data that 
will allow it to be fully integrated into broader prehistoric 
narratives. The focus on recording, reproducing and 
categorising panels and motifs has been at the expense 
of a full consideration of its settings and associations. 
The most significant aspect of Bradley’s (1997) work was 
the clear statement of the importance of viewing rock art 
in its landscape, which includes topography, viewsheds 
and the pattern of human activity marked by evidence 
such as lithic scatters. The trend towards a focus on 
landscape is also seen in rock art studies worldwide 
(Ross 2001; Chippindale and Nash 2004). Yet this context 
may still be hard to pin down without an established 
chronology, relative or absolute — for instance, were all 
the rock art sites in an area contemporary and how long 
were they in use? While carvings and rock faces are 
particularly difficult to date by absolute means, there 
may be clues in the vicinity of the site. Excavations 
that might better establish stratigraphic and cultural 
associations, as well as the patterns of human activity 
at rock art sites, have been very rare (RAPP 2000a, 
27) but are now starting to take place (e.g. Jones and 
O’Connor 2007; Waddington 2004). For the purposes 
of this discussion, I assume the majority of British rock 
art to be broadly Late Neolithic (3rd millennium BC) in 
date. 

It would be wrong to see chronological uncertainty 
as unique to rock art, however; many artefact types, for 
instance, as well as monuments like stone circles are 
(or have been until recently) difficult to date precisely. 
On the other hand, while it is clear that rock art sites 
were significant to their users and should be integral to 
prehistoric narratives, they tend to remain the subject of 
separate studies — unlike, say, stone circles. There may 
be several reasons for this but one contributory factor 
may be the importance of rock art studies worldwide 
as a separate discipline. The fact that similar bodies 
of material — archaeological and ethnographic — occur 
throughout the world provides enormous potential for 
comparing and sharing approaches, as discussed further 
below. However, one of the pitfalls of a comparative 
approach to prehistoric art is a tendency to concentrate 
on content (designs and motifs) more than context, 
whether that is Palaeolithic cave art or Near Eastern 
wall paintings (Last 1998). The separateness sometimes 
seen as a problem in British rock art studies is a key 
characteristic of the global discipline, which has its 
own journals (Rock Art Research; International Newsletter 
on Rock Art), conferences (e.g. UNESCO International 
Conference On Rock Art, 2005) and edited books (e.g. 
Chippindale and Nash 2004; Chippindale and Tacon 
1998; Nash and Chippindale 2002a). This is not to 


equate organisational independence with interpretative 
introspection (though see Bradley 1997, 8), but it may 
contribute to prehistorians’ wariness in entering a 
discipline with its own research traditions and methods. 
Negotiating this disciplinary context is part of the 
process of situating British rock art studies. 


Concepts and categories 


The provision of more contextual data through landscape 
surveys and excavation is crucial to advancing rock art 
studies in the future, yet there are also issues about 
the conceptual context of rock art. It consistently 
offers a challenge to our categorisation of the objects 
of archaeological inquiry. One possible reason for our 
failure to adequately synthesise rock art within broader 
Neolithic narratives is that we are still not quite sure 
what it really is. 

I suggest that rock art transcends or blurs the 
traditional categories of landscapes, sites and artefacts 
(cf. Tilley 2004, 217, following Bradley 2000) — a rock 
art panel can literally be all three at once. In one sense 
rock art is landscape, inscribed onto unmodified natural 
rock surfaces or earthfast boulders; it fits with what 
Bradley (2000) has termed the ‘archaeology of natural 
places’ and needs to be investigated in similar terms 
to caves or other sites that were encultured, physically 
or metaphorically, to make them part of the human 
landscape. Despite Bradley’s writings, this has not 
always been the case in rock art studies (Nash and 
Chippindale 2002b, 1). A landscape approach to rock 
art does not simply mean considering distributions 
and viewsheds on a GIS. Landscape connotes very 
different scales of analysis, from the entire visible 
horizon to the nature of the rock surface itself and 
its appearance in different lights and weathers (Nash 
and Chippindale 2002b, 3), but fundamentally it is 
something to be experienced. Landscape is the world 
as people familiarise themselves with it by dwelling, 
moving or visiting, and rock art represents part of the 
process of people attending to the physical world. 

In another sense, rock art is monument, a place 
where people congregated, perhaps hard to distinguish 
materially from stone circles or cairns, except that the 
latter were built rather than simply recognised and 
revealed through carving. Indeed some outcrops, like 
Roughting Linn in Northumberland, may have been 
chosen as rock art sites because they mimic aspects 
of built monuments (Bradley 1997, 105), while the 
incorporation of carved rocks into later monuments or 
the presence of rock art motifs on standing stones, e.g. 
at Long Meg in Cumbria (Beckensall 2002; Diaz-Andreu 
et al. 2005), add further levels of analogy. 

Finally, rock art is artefact, its designs demanding 
interpretation and ‘reading’ in similar ways to those 
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on pottery or metalwork, though this needs to get 
beyond cataloguing motifs and typology of the sort 
that has hampered rock art research in the past. As 
a comparison, pottery studies may have something 
to contribute here: for instance, the increasingly 
sophisticated recent approaches to Beaker decoration 
and typology which attend to the practice of making 
pots more than the identification of ideal types (e.g. 
Boast 1995). Although Nash and Chippindale (2002b, 
5) argue that rock art is a more elusive field than 
“straightforward’ physical objects’ this may understate 
the difficulty of making sense of the latter! They too 
are ‘the record of prehistoric experience’ (Nash and 
Chippindale 2002b, 6) — indeed the implication that 
rock art somehow represents a unique insight into 
prehistoric minds may be part of the reason why it has 
remained a separate field of study. 

The confusion over how to categorise rock art 
may be another reason why it has not been fully 
incorporated into synthetic works, where themes 
like landscape, monumentality and the meanings of 
artefacts are often considered separately; interpretation 
of rock art requires simultaneous attention to these 
different dimensions. Indeed some sites seem to 
deliberately invoke homologous relationships between 
the different scales of analysis. Bradley's (1997, 123-4) 
discussion of Roughting Linn, for instance, makes an 
analogy between entering a landscape and entering a 
monument, showing how the site marks the entrance to 
the Milfield Basin on a pass from the Northumberland 
coast, just as curvilinear art marks out entrances to 
Neolithic passage graves like Newgrange in Ireland. 

Such conceptual issues are not merely of academic 
interest but can have practicaleffects as well: for instance, 
the Rock Art Pilot Project report, discussed further below, 
points out that the great variations in the quality of 
data on rock art held by English Sites and Monuments 
Records (now Historic Environment Records or HERs) 
may also reflect the fact that rock art sites do not conform 
to established categories of monument. Another recent 
development in recording, reflecting the complex visual 
character of rock art, is the growing importance of new 
media and technologies, whether that be the use of laser 
scanning and digital photogrammetry for recording 
rock art (Bryan, Chapter 1, this volume) or web-based 
databases for cataloguing and publicising (Mazel and 
Ayestaran, Chapter 10, this volume). 

Ultimately, if we can see past the issue of definitions 
- including the old chestnuts of how to define rock 
art specifically (RAPP 2000a, 28-9) and prehistoric art 
generally (see e.g. Last 2006) — then the very fluidity 
of rock art as a category makes it a potent medium for 
challenging some assumptions current in prehistory, and 
for engaging non-specialists directly with prehistoric 
archaeology. 


RAMASES and research 


The existence of this book and other recent surveys 
(e.g. Mazel et al. 2007) demonstrates that despite its 
ambiguous status, as outlined above, the study of British 
rock art is today in a very strong position. Increasingly 
full and accurate documentation and publication of 
rock art sites will provide the basis for well-informed 
research, management and outreach in the future. Much 
has been achieved even in the few years since English 
Heritage commissioned Bournemouth University and 
University College London to review the state of rock 
art studies and develop proposals for further work 
(RAPP 2000a; 2000b), a pilot project which reflected the 
growing recognition of the importance and vulnerability 
of the rock art resource in Britain. On the other hand, 
much still remains to be done. 

The main report of the Rock Art Pilot Project (RAPP 
2000a) remains unpublished, which is unfortunate as it 
represents a comprehensive survey of rock art studies 
in Britain at the turn of the millennium. It provides 
a brief history of research and documents the global 
phenomenon of cup-and-ring marks, concluding that 
British rock art has received relatively little attention 
compared to other parts of the world, yet it is a unique 
corpus with perhaps the highest concentration and 
variety of circular motifs found in any country. The 
majority of the report focuses on practical issues, such 
as data standards, recording methods, monitoring 
and conservation, and public presentation, leading to 
conclusions in the form of a set of proposals which 
outline a Rock Art Management, Assessment, Study and 
Education Strategy, or RAMASES (RAPP 2000b). The 
broad range of initiatives proposed seems to fit with 
current approaches to historic environment research 
(see below) and such an integrated strategy can also 
be given an ethical justification (Bertilsson and Lødøen 
2005). 

The six inter-related strands of the RAMASES 
proposals are: 


e Arock art recording project (see Barnett, Chapter 
3, this volume); 

e A ‘British rock art in world context’ project (see 
below); 

e Aconservation management project, focussed on 
long-term monitoring; 

e A rock art investigations programme (‘the 
systematic and problem-oriented investigation 
of a selection of rock art sites’); 

e Access initiatives (the development of presentation 
schemes including walks, viewing platforms, 
promotional materials, websites, etc; cf Mazel, 
Chapter 12, this volume); 

e Education and training for a variety of audiences 
(see Barnett, Chapter 3, this volume; and below). 
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At the same time the strategy also incorporates 
cross-cutting themes of knowledge creation, public 
participation, partnerships, widening access and global 
relevance. 

Behind the project proposals, the report envisages 
that a RAMASES steering committee would oversee 
such initiatives as: 


Publishing the RAPP main report 

Creating a National Rock Art Index 
Developing recording standards and methods 
Establishing a RAMASES website 

Developing a research agenda 


This paper is not concerned with reviewing the progress 
of the RAMASES proposals; although few have been 
implemented in full, many have effectively been carried 
forward by other researchers not directly connected 
with the RAMASES initiative. In any case, the document 
is presented as 'the first draft of an agenda for rock art 
studies' which requires further informed debate (RAPP 
2000b, 9—10). In this spirit, therefore, my purpose is 
to look at the changing research ‘landscape’ and its 
relevance to rock art studies today. In effect I will argue 
that we do not need more rock art research projects - but 
more research projects that include rock art. 


Research frameworks 


One recommendation of RAPP was to develop a research 
agenda; this has not been formally implemented but a 
thoughtful review and prospect has recently been 
written by Clive Waddington (2007). In fact, the 
development of a freestanding rock art research agenda 
might seem a retrograde step, serving to enhance 
the impression that rock art remains set apart from 
the mainstream of prehistoric research. The RAPP 
recommendation reflects what might be perceived as 
a weakness of that document: insufficient stress on the 
need to properly contextualise rock art — not in terms 
of its landscape setting, which is addressed, but its 
interpretative context within our broader narratives of 
Neolithic society. The real challenge is to ensure rock 
art is properly addressed and integrated within the 
emerging set of Regional Research Frameworks (RRFs) 
and similar documents, so that it takes its place in the 
mainstream of future research. 

Since the completion of RAPP, English Heritage 
has continued to promote the development of RRFs 
across England (see Olivier 1996) in order to establish 
priorities for archaeological research, encourage 
better integration between academic, commercial and 
curatorial archaeologists, and inform the formulation of 
national research priorities. Many of the RRFs are still 
under development but the publications from regions 
that contain rock art show a mixed picture in terms 


of the integration of rock art research. For instance, 
the strategy section within the East Midlands research 
framework (Clay 2006, 87) briefly acknowledges the 
potential of rock art to address questions about the 
nature of prehistoric societies, but does not suggest a 
method for doing so. The Yorkshire resource assessment 
emphasises the problems of dating rock art (‘The vast 
corpus of rock art in the Pennines and North York Moors 
... has limited chronological associations’: Manby et 
al. 2003, 58) more than the potential of data like those 
described in the same volume by Laurie (2003). 

Thus several of these documents seem to show a 
recognition of the importance of rock art sites without 
being able to articulate a strategy for advancing 
understanding of them. Exceptions include the North- 
West agenda (Hodgson and Brennand 2007, 44) and the 
North-East framework (Petts and Gerrard 2006, 133), 
which does identify a number of specific needs for rock 
art research in the region, including: 


e Better understanding of chronology; 

e Reconsidering preconceptions about geographical 
distributions; 

e Exploring the landscape context of rock art, 
including environmental evidence; 

e Long-term monitoring of the condition of known 
sites; 

e Considering the way rock art is recorded on 
HERs. 


With the exception of the landscape context, however, 
there is no sense of interpretative priorities — the 
question of exactly how we should use rock art to 
address questions about the nature of prehistoric 
societies remains unanswered. There is also a tendency 
in these documents to overlook the potential for new 
empirical research in the future, e.g. opportunities 
when new discoveries are made - as they surely will 
be - to study toolmarks and patinas, etc, before they 
are eroded (Coles 2002). 

Complementing the RRFs, English Heritage now 
has its own national research agenda for the historic 
environment (English Heritage 2005). This document 
sets out a number of high-level themes for research 
over the next five years, which will be populated and 
underpinned through the development of priorities for 
research programmes and projects. Notably, research 
is defined very broadly - traditional academic research 
(discovering, studying and defining historic assets’) is 
just one of seven themes, which also include establishing 
the value of heritage, engaging audiences, studying 
and responding to risk, improving presentation and 
interpretation, developing methodologies, etc. This 
broad definition mirrors the kind of integrated approach 
to rock art outlined in the RAMASES proposals. For 
English Heritage, it reflects a corporate philosophy 
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based on the “heritage cycle’, where understanding 
serves to promote valuing, caring for and enjoying 
the historic environment, in turn feeding the thirst 
for understanding (English Heritage 2005, 1). When it 
comes to prehistory, the unique character of rock art, 
as shown by the list of RAMASES projects, makes it 
well-suited to playing a key role within this enlarged 
research domain. But to achieve this we need an 
interpretative approach to rock art that conveys its 
multidimensional nature, and serves the needs of both 
academic debate and broader public outreach. 


Interpreting rock art 


Why has rock art been characterised as a 'truly global 
... phenomenon' (Tacon and Chippindale 1998, 1) to 
an extent that other types of archaeological material 
found worldwide (pottery, stone tools, etc) have not? 
This is not a simple question to answer, but seems to 
reflect something of the separateness of this field of 
study, as discussed above, combined with the qualities 
of the images: for Tacon and Chippindale (1998, 2), ‘The 
special merit, and the special attraction of rock art as 
the subject of archaeological enquiry is its directness. 
These ... images ... are all direct material expressions 
of human concepts, of human thought.' But of course 
all artefacts share such qualities to some extent, so this 
cannot entirely account for the fascination of rock art; 
perhaps there is also an implicit sense that rock art is a 
form of communication which can still somehow speak 
to us, and one suspects that even those researchers who 
refuse to interpret in print may still be drawn to rock 
art for that reason (cf. Chippindale 2002). 

The global nature of the rock art phenomenon 
and the discipline represents a double-edged sword 
in terms of research. Cross-cultural comparisons, 
especially with regions where there are historical or 
contemporary rock art traditions, are an effective way 
of understanding the variety of functions and meanings 
that might be attributed to rock art. Yet, as with the use 
of ethnographic data in archaeology generally, care is 
required that such analogies do not become substitutes 
for contextual understanding (naturally this caveat 
does not apply to sharing approaches to the practical 
management, conservation and presentation of rock art, 
which are vital, e.g. the sophisticated methods adopted 
in Scandinavia: see Bertilsson and Lødøen 2005). 

By including a section entitled ‘Cup-and-ring marks 
in Europe and beyond’ the RAPP report advocates 
cross-cultural research that might throw light ‘on the 
origins, development, use and significance of ... British 
rock art’ (RAPP 2000a, 46). It goes on to propose a 
project to ‘examine cross-cultural ... comparisons in 
the creation and use of similar kinds of rock art motif’ 
(RAPP 2000b). This is not the place for a detailed critique 


of the cross-cultural trend in rock art research but the 
idea that rock art motifs worldwide share some formal, 
even archetypal similarities — currently often invoking 
shamans, trance-states and entoptic phenomena — 
seems to transcend and thereby devalue the context of 
individual cultures (see e.g. Bahn 1998). In British rock 
art there has been some debate over the extent to which 
motifs might represent entoptics, etc (Bradley 1997, 52-5) 
— a discussion which rather overlooks the point that 
without a social context for rock art such interpretations 
have little explanatory power, whether they are plausible 
or not. The wider debate also suggests some tensions 
between the shamanist and landscape approaches to 
rock art, which perhaps reflects the broader distinction 
between cross-cultural and contextual approaches: for 
example, while Kehoe (2002, 384) calls shamanism a 
‘one-size-fits-all assertion’ and ‘uncritical, reductionist 
primitivism’, in response Lewis-Williams (2003, 169) 
refers to landscape as a ‘buzz-word’ and argues that 
‘One cannot induce the ‘meaning’ of an art from its 
geographical locations’. As we shall see, however, these 
approaches may not be mutually exclusive. 

A scepticism towards such generalising explanations 
does not, of course, mean that other interpretative 
traditions have nothing to offer studies of British rock art 
— indeed they frequently suggest new lines of approach 
which may or may not prove valuable when worked 
through in a British context. Notable in this respect 
is the rich tradition of Palaeolithic art, particularly 
now that Late Glacial cave art has been discovered 
for the first time in Britain, at Creswell Crags on the 
Nottinghamshire/Derbyshire border (Ripoll et al. 2004; 
Pettitt 2007). Creswell not only extends dated rock 
art in Britain back some 7,000 years but also provides 
models for making sense of the later art. These include 
an integrated approach, viewing the art as one part of a 
Late Upper Palaeolithic material culture assemblage and 
leading us to see that, rather than a separate ‘Creswellian’ 
culture, it shows the Creswell people to have been part 
of a broader European Magdalenian phenomenon. 
Secondly, the study emphasises the importance of 
situating cave art in its landscape and environmental 
context. At Creswell there is a distinction between the 
south-facing Robin Hood Cave, where evidence for 
occupation is concentrated, and north-facing Church 
Hole, with most of the art and less occupation. This can 
be understood in the wider context of an encultured 
spring landscape where humans followed migrating 
reindeer to the Peak District and hunted Arctic hare 
in the spring. In fact, these UK discoveries also have 
much to offer colleagues on the Continent, where cave 
art studies have, like rock art in Britain, not always been 
situated in a wider research context (e.g. Conkey 2001). 
I suggest the Creswell model shows that an approach 
which emphasises the materiality of rock art sites may 
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overcome some of the issues and problems outlined 
above. In this case the context and content of the art are 
related in terms of the way it was deployed to structure 
cultural and natural landscapes, which are linked in 
turn to the movement of animals and people. 

Materiality connotes not so much a particular 
interpretative or theoretical position as an 'object 
orientation’; Lynn Meskell (2005, 2) notes that ‘our 
theorization of materiality is a rather different project 
to ... contextual studies of objects and assemblages.' In 
short, 'an archaeology of materiality can be achieved 
by looking at the object world in archaeological ... 
contexts, by tracing the subsequent biographies of 
things, or examining the deployment of object worlds in 
... practice’. Such an eclectic approach may also serve to 
overcome disciplinary and conceptual boundaries like 
those discussed above (Tilley et al. 2006). Approaching 
rock art as material culture highlights its physical nature 
over associated mental concepts; practice becomes more 
important than meaning. It links the motifs with the 
physicality of the rock, its place in the landscape and 
the embodied human action that created and responded 
to them. 

A materialist approach also throws up links 
between objects that are traditionally categorised very 
differently. One means of integrating rock art into 
prehistoric narratives therefore involves understanding 
its relationship with other elements of material culture. 
While Bradley's (1997) main focus is the landscape 
context of rock art sites, he also refers to connections 
with other contexts of decoration that employ similar 
motifs. The key to his argument is one particular 
stone from the passage grave of Newgrange which 
has both curvilinear and geometric elements (Bradley 
1997, figure 7.2). Although they come together on this 
stone, Bradley shows that ‘public’ imagery visible at the 
entrances of monuments is mainly curvilinear, while 
the ‘private’ imagery hidden in the interiors is mainly 
angular. If we expand this idea to 3rd millennium BC 
Britain we can see that a similar distinction recurs on 
a landscape scale. While geometric designs are found 
on Grooved Ware pottery, curvilinear motifs occur at 
rock art sites. It may therefore be significant that the 
pottery is often found buried in pits (hidden contexts), 
frequently in structured ways, while the art is on rock 
surfaces often associated with viewpoints (public 
contexts). Is the relationship with the older passage 
grave art not so much to do with tracing the history of 
particular motifs as with concepts of public and private 
space, marked out by decoration? While rock carvings 
may echo the distinctive organisation of monuments 
and serve as statements of relationships between people 
within a landscape (Bradley 1997), deposits of Grooved 
Ware pottery could be seen as statements about more 
intimate relationships within groups. 


The precise meaning of individual symbols is 
therefore less important than the networks of contextual 
associations that can be built up. Although passage- 
grave-related motifs on Grooved Ware are relatively 
limited (Brindley 1999), the presence of occasional 
curvilinear designs on pots and on related artefacts, 
such as the Folkton Drums, has frequently been noticed 
(Bradley 1997, figure 7.3; Longworth 1999). However, 
the practical logic that generated them has not been 
pursued in detail — although Longworth (1999, 87) 
notes that 'it is difficult to divorce this motif suite ... 
from ritual meaning suggesting ... some continuity of 
belief albeit in modified and changing form over wide 
tracts of the British Isles'. A direct association between 
Grooved Ware and rock art has been demonstrated at 
Backstone Beck on Ilkley Moor, Yorkshire (Edwards 
and Bradley 1999), while at a recently discovered site 
near Fylingdales on the North York Moors, curvilinear 
and geometric rock art — the latter recalling Beaker 
and Grooved Ware designs — were found together as 
portable pieces reused in a cairn (Brown and Chappell 
2005; Horne et al. 2005). 

Approaching rock art as material culture requires 
more than comparing decoration on different media, 
however. The materiality of rock art derives from the 
interaction of carving and rock. Here we can even 
find a link to the ‘shamanist’ model touched on above. 
Whatever the interpretative merits of this approach, 
importantly it considers the significant qualities of the 
rock surfaces as well as the motifs. Traditional recording 
of rock art takes the surfaces as ‘a kind of blank slate 
on which the carvings are inscribed and their qualities 
effectively ignored’ (Tilley 2004, 152) but the shamanist 
approach attends to the way that ‘the rock face itself 
contributes to meaning and interpretation because the 
rock is believed to be a portal or permeable membrane 
separating realities. The cracks and features of the rock 
are incorporated into the rock art as representations of 
the spiritual belief system ...’ (Ross 2001, 546). Whether 
or not ideas about membranes and portals are relevant in 
our context, it exemplifies the way a phenomenological 
approach can unite the ‘experience of the surrounding 
landscape and qualities of the rock itself’ with images 
which ‘condensed realms of ideas about society, place 
and landscape’ (Tilley 2004, 214-5). That rocks also 
have a sensuous quality to which prehistoric people 
were certainly attuned is demonstrated by the choice of 
stones with particular properties (colour, texture), forms 
or histories for erection at monuments across Neolithic 
Britain, from Scotland (e.g. MacGregor 2002) to southern 
England (e.g. Pollard and Reynolds 2002, 96). 

How are we to understand the significance of rock 
as a material in prehistory? We have no direct way 
of knowing whether, for instance, similar carvings to 
those found on rock outcrops or standing stones were 
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placed on trees or timber posts in other regions; in 
some ways it would seem odd if they were not, as these 
must have filled similar roles as landscape features or 
components of monuments. In other respects rock has 
very different qualities to wood: it is fossilised rather 
than living, unchanging (at least to the human eye) 
rather than growing, hard not soft. Stone and timber 
are frequently contrasted in the Neolithic, e.g. as 
respectively representing the dead and the living in the 
Stonehenge landscape (Parker Pearson 2004) or in the 
trend for timber circles to be remade in stone (Gibson 
2005). Perhaps there was a particular intrinsic quality 
that made some rocks rather than others suitable for 
carving — but whatever this quality may have been it 
is probably not captured by many landscape studies. 
A problem with the landscape approach is that at the 
level of dots on maps, the content and material form of 
a carved rock does not matter (or is reduced to a basic 
distinction between simple and complex); whereas at 
the level of interpeting motifs the wider setting is often 
overlooked. In neither case is the experience of place 
adequately conveyed (Tilley 2004, 218). Attending to the 
^materiality of stone', as defined above, offers one way 
tolink different approaches to rock art, as landscape and 
as artefact. It compels us to make connections to other 
types of site and material, and in so doing provides a 
means of generating the kind of interpretative stories 
that may engage those beyond the archaeological 
community who can nevertheless see the fascination 
of rock art. 


Widening access 


The English Heritage Research Agenda includes a 
theme entitled ‘Engaging and Developing Diverse 
Audiences’ (English Heritage 2005). Too many of 
the ideas and narratives developed within academic 
prehistory are not disseminated as widely as they 
might be beyond the discipline. In part this reflects 
the language archaeologists have developed for their 
discourses, in terms of both descriptions of excavated 
data and theoretically informed interpretations. Yet 
rock art offers a ‘directness’, as mentioned above, that 
can potentially overcome this communication problem 
— it is still visible and still, to some extent, in context. 
The combination of motifs which can be read in so 
many ways and which always challenge us to try and 
make sense of them, along with the worldwide nature 
of the phenomenon, may raise interpretative issues for 
academic discourse, but they make rock art potentially 
a very powerful means of engaging people who would 
not normally be aware of or interested in British 
prehistory, for instance ethnic minority communities. 

A good example of the power of rock art in this 
respect comes from a project organised by English 


Heritage (with Tertia Barnett and David Sheldon) for 
Heritage Open Days in 2004. This comprised a drop- 
in workshop in Keighley linked with an exhibition at 
Ilkley Museum entitled Not Set in Stone, initiated by 
Tertia Barnett. Families were invited to make their 
own rock art in clay, think about what some of the art 
found in the county might mean and stencil their own 
images. The workshop led onto a second phase of the 
project in which teenagers from the Asian community 
in Keighley worked with artists to produce work 
inspired by the rock art on Ilkley Moor. By considering 
similarities with rock art in India and Pakistan, as well 
as modern-day symbolism, they produced their own 
digital art and textiles, as well as designs for a stone 
sculpture that will be exhibited in the Keighley area. 
The project helped the teenagers not only to develop 
new creative skills but also to get to know parts of 
the local historic environment which they had never 
previously visited (Rachel Lee, pers. comm.). Far from 
being at the margins, when it comes to outreach rock 
art has great potential to enhance public perceptions 
of and participation in prehistoric archaeology. 

Tilley (2004, 220) emphasises that the sort of inter- 
pretative approach described above is ‘fragile and 
democratic in that it is open to all, at least in principle, 
to re-evaluate’. Although the archaeologist may bring 
a greater empirical knowledge and more developed 
theoretical perspective, the experience of place in 
relation to rock art is not exclusive and, based on the 
same physical features, provides at least some link to 
the prehistoric experience of the same place 5,000 years 
ago. 


Conclusions: reintegrating rock art 


I started by discussing the legacy of the ‘amateur’ 
tradition which largely characterised rock art research 
in the 20th century and concluded by following Chris 
Tilley in suggesting that there is much to be gained from 
getting to know sites and a ‘thick description of place’ 
(Tilley 2004, 219-20). Of course this is precisely the 
strength of British rock art research, and the knowledge 
accrued by its practitioners is an invaluable resource. 
The above discussion is not intended as an attempt 
to prescribe a way forward for rock art studies; that 
would be extremely presumptive from someone who 
is not a rock art specialist. Instead what I have tried to 
suggest is that despite the advances of the last decade, 
prehistorians have yet to write rock art fully into their 
narratives of Neolithic and Bronze Age Britain, and 
this is still reflected in current research frameworks. 
The situation is partly the result of certain difficulties 
with rock art, both practical (e.g. dating) and conceptual 
(e.g. its resistance to easy categorisation) but may also 
reflect a tendency within rock art studies to avoid 
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contextualising and interpretation. Such reluctance 
may well be understandable if interpretation is taken to 
refer just to ascribing meaning to the limited repertoire 
of rock art motifs in Britain. However, I suggest that 
an approach which is grounded in the materiality of 
rock art could promote the sort of integrated study 
that will remove it from the margins of prehistory 
and make rock art a key part of the matrix of evidence 
from which we construct our narratives of prehistoric 
social life. Moreover, those stories are exciting enough 
to warrant wider dissemination beyond the academic 
discipline and, along with the continued presence 
of rock art in its landscape setting after 5,000 years, 
make it a valuable resource in our efforts to promote 
prehistory — as we must if the subject is to contribute 
to wider historic environment agendas and attract the 
resources it needs in the future. 


Afterword 


This paper was written in 2006 (only the references 
have been updated) and naturally I would emphasise 
different things today. In particular, recent work in 
Scandinavia (articles in Adoranten 2006) and Scotland 
(Jones and O'Connor 2007) has demonstrated the value 
of small-scale excavations at rock art sites. More such 
work is now urgently required in England, not only to 
provide a better context for rock art in terms of material 
culture associations and dating, but also to better 
integrate it into mainstream archaeological practice. 
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11. Prehistoric carved rocks on the MOD Defence 
Training Estate: managing protection 


Phil Abramson 


There are numerous examples of carved rocks on Ministry of Defence land, mainly, if not exclusively, situated on the 
army Defence training areas located in rural environments. My contribution will compare and contrast the management 
of the rock carvings on two training areas: Catterick in North Yorkshire and Kirckudbright in Dumfries and Galloway. 
Catterick has, what will be termed, a ‘mature’ management regime of the carvings, which is to say that many of the 
rocks are scheduled, they have been incorporated into MOD management plans and have been, and continue to, be the 
focus of studies by archaeologists who specialise in this area of work. The rocks at Kirckudbright on the other hand are 
a relatively undervalued resource, in the sense that they are not designated, have only recently been incorporated into 
MOD management plans and may be considered as ‘hidden gems’ — although they may be seen in the wider context 
of the Scottish Executive Policy and Guidance on Carved stones. The article will compare and contrast the nature of 
the resource at each training area and present an overview of management of the historic environment on MOD land. 


The Ministry of Defence (MOD) occupies land and 
property solely to support the delivery of defence 
capabilities and, as such, much of the Defence Training 
Estate (DTE) particularly in the north of England 
and Scotland, occupies some of the most rugged 
and remote areas of the country. These sites are used 
mainly, although not exclusively, for army training 
and some DTE sites, such as Cape Wrath in northwest 
Scotland, are jointly used by other branches of the 
armed forces. 

Much of the current DTE land was acquired by the 
then War Office in the early and mid-20th century 
and in the intervening years there has been a change 
in the public perception and utilisation of these 
areas: increasing demand for access, expansion in 
forestry plantations, nature conservation, changing 
agricultural priorities and a vigorous interest in the 
sites of archaeological and historic environment 
significance that survive on these areas, to name but 
a few. The MOD has adapted to these changes in a 
number of ways, notably by increasing access to the 
estates (subject to training, health and safety and 
conservation requirements), encouraging progressive 
estate management and agricultural best practice and 


by the adoption of Integrated Rural Management Plans 
(IRMPs) - for the sake of brevity this abbreviation 
will be used throughout this article. In the profession 
of Estate Management these are widely regarded as 
exemplary documents and currently cover over 80% of 
MOD training area land — an estate of approximately 
160,000 hectares in total area. 

On a landholding of this size it is not surprising 
that there are a large number and wide range of 
archaeological sites and monuments. The MOD UK 
historic estate encompasses some 800 listed buildings 
and over 8,000 archaeological monuments, of which 
1,054 are scheduled. Sites include burial mounds, 
settlements, ritual features, fortifications and military 
remains of all periods and, as one might expect, the 
diverse nature of these monuments reflects human 
activity over many thousands of years. Some of these 
monuments, for example the burial mounds on Salisbury 
Plain Training Area, have been widely studied, enabling 
archaeologists to catalogue the changes in prehistoric 
burial practices through the Neolithic and Bronze Age 
periods. 

Other monuments are perhaps less well understood 
and prehistoric carved rocks fall into this category. Four 
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Figure 11.1. Map showing the location of the Feldom Ranges and Kircudbright Training Centre. 


training areas in the north of England and southern 
Scotland contain fine examples of prehistoric carved 
rocks, with the majority concentrated on the Feldom 
Ranges in North Yorkshire and Kircudbright Training 
Centre in Dumfries and Galloway (Figure 11.1). On 
Catterick Training Area (CTA) and the Battlehill Range 
in North Yorkshire and Durham respectively there are 
44 scheduled archaeological monuments, 38 of which 
are carved rocks. At Otterburn training Area (OTA) 
in Northumberland there are around half a dozen 
examples and at Kirkcudbright Training Centre (KTC) 
in Dumfries and Galloway, a recent survey by the Royal 
Commission on the Ancient and Historic Monuments 
of Scotland (RCAHMS) identified 35 examples, all in 
the western and northern part of the training area. 
Examples of prehistoric carved rocks on the DTE 
range from small circular indentations, approximately 
5cm diameter, pecked or ground into a rock surface 
(Figure 11.2) to more complex designs which include 
concentric circles, spirals, linear channels or gutters 
and geometric designs (Figures 11.3 and 11.4). The 
carvings are concentrated in relatively closely-defined 
geographical areas; at Catterick, on Feldom Moor 
between 300-350m AOD and at Kirkcudbright between 
50-70m AOD on the coastal zone in the north and 
western side of the training area. Differences in the 
nature of the rock used for carvings have also been 
recognised. At Catterick and Otterburn carvings are on 
large stones or boulders, often detached from the parent 
bedrock material but nonetheless of sufficient size and 
weight not to be easily portable. Those at Kirkcudbright 


are, with only a single exception, carved on outcropping 
sheets of bedrock. 

Pioneering fieldwork in 1967 by a field study group 
lead by Stuart Feather on the Feldom ranges at Catterick 
Training Area resulted in the recognition of 26 carved 
rocks. A GPS survey in 1994 by Robert Shopland-Reed, 
an Estate Advisor, with Tim Laurie resulted in the 
scheduling of 22 of these rocks together with other 
prehistoric sites in the vicinity of the rock carvings. 
The carved rock sites on the Battle Hill Range were 
first recognised by the late Dennis Coggins. Subsequent 
intensivefieldwork of CTA moorland by Stan Beckensall, 
Paul Brown and Tim Laurie has been duly rewarded by 
further discoveries. Many of the examples at CTA have 
been mapped, figured and described by Beckensall and 
Laurie (1998), the latter author being a long standing 
member of the Catterick Training Area Conservation 
Group. Further sites continue to be found, a recent 
gazetteer compiled by Paul and Barbara Brown included 
a total of 118 carved rocks — mostly situated within 
an area of approximately two square kilometres. This 
situation reflects a mature approach to the curation of 
the carvings whereby the initial discovery of the carved 
rocks has been followed by their designation, which has 
stimulated further fieldwork, additional discoveries and 
subsequent research. 

At Kirkcudbright, as at Catterick, the pattern of 
discovery demonstrates the cumulative nature of 
compiling the archaeological record. Of the 35 examples 
recorded in 2004 by the RCAHMS, 20% had been 
placed on record by the early 20th century (RCAHMS 
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Figure 11.2. Prehistoric carved rock on Feldom Ranges, Catterick Training Area. Copyright North Yorkshire County Council. 


1914). Fieldwork in the 1960s and 1970s (Morris and 
Bailey 1967) accounted for a further 8.576, while 
discoveries during the 1990s amounted to 4676 of 
the total. New discoveries in 2004 by the RCAHMS 
surveyors added a further 25.5% to the total. None of 
the carvings is scheduled and they have only recently 
been incorporated into a site management plan. 

The carved rocks may be regarded as being but 
one class of monument within the whole gamut of 
sites and monuments on the MOD estate, all of which 
present a range of managerial responsibilities. To 
meet these, a team of professional archaeologists is 
employed within Defence Estates, an organisation 
of the MOD, in the Environmental Advisory Service 
(EAS). The EAS is home to around 50 Advisors or 
Subject Matter Experts (SMEs) who are organised 
in functional teams; Historic Environment, Natural 
Environment, Environmental Planning, Access and 
Recreation, Sustainability and Conservation and PR. 
The principal role of the team members is to provide 
advice on environmental concerns to staff within the 
MOD, principally to the Estate Advisors, who ensure 


that the particular training area or base for which 
they are responsible is 'fit for purpose'. At the time of 
writing the Historic Environment Team comprises seven 
subject matter experts covering archaeology and historic 
buildings and a student placement. One team member 
is based at Catterick Garrison in North Yorkshire with 
the remaining members based at Westdown Camp on 
Salisbury Plain in Wiltshire. The EAS remit is national 
(and, if needs be, international), reflecting the location of 
military bases at home and overseas, and the co-location 
of the team in the north and south of the country is a 
pragmatic and efficient working arrangement which 
best serves the interests of the clients to whom the EAS 
offers advice. 

Sites of Historic Environment (HE) significance 
on the MOD estate are protected by a raft of national 
legislation, regional planning guidance and MOD 
policy and although several terminological differences 
such as Scheduled Monument Clearance as opposed 
to Scheduled Monuments Consent pertain, broadly 
speaking the MOD is now subject to the same constraints 
on sites of HE significance as apply in the wider civilian 
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Figure 11.3. Cup and ring carving on rock outcrop on Feldom Ranges, Catterick Training Area. Copyright MOD/Durham 


University. 


world. In addition MOD complies with the sustainability 
agenda relating to the Historic Government Estate 
and the Property Directorate of Defence Estates has 
drafted an Historic Environment strategy document 
and has produced a biennial conservation report on 
the condition of MOD’s historic estate. EAS members 
also need to be familiar with the varying legislative 
nuances of each of the home nations; you will rarely 
make friends and influence people by referring to 
English Heritage guidelines when dealing with a site 
north of the border!! 


The Defence Estate is a unique asset encompassing sites of 
significant environmental value and a rich cultural heritage 
that is recognised to be of national and international 
importance... Our strategic aim is to manage and develop 
the Defence Estate in a manner that proactively integrates 
the Government's overarching objectives for sustainable 
development whilst ensuring the delivery of defence 
capability in support of the Defence Vision. 


This objective is enshrined within high level policy 
documentation produced by the MOD (2006) and the 
stewardship of the historic environment on the MOD 
estate is largely dictated by its sentiment. Military 
training is undertaken within a highly regulated and 
structured environment with each training area sub- 
divided into live firing zones and dry-training areas 


Figure 11.4. Carved rock at Balmae, Kircudbright Training 
Centre. Copyright MOD/RCAHMS. 
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Figure 11.5. Grazing threat to a carved rock at Kircudbright Training Centre. Copyright MOD/RCAHMS. 


where vehicular training and the use of non-live rounds 
is undertaken. Although the carved rock assemblages 
at CTA and KTC are outwith the impact zones, and are 
therefore not susceptible to damage from live rounds, 
they may be vulnerable to vehicle damage. Because most 
training area land is farmed, the potential threat to the 
carvings from grazing stock must also be recognised 
(Figure 11.5). It is also the case that military training 
has, over the decades, been undertaken in a physical 
environment of low intensity farming and forestry 
- factors which have contributed towards the training 
areas as being home to some of the best preserved 
archaeological and ecological landscapes in the British 
Isles. Reconciling the legitimate use of the training 
areas by archaeologists, ecologists, farmers, ramblers 
and other interested parties, without destroying their 
uniqueness or compromising military training is a 
challenge to their stewardship by the MOD. 

One method of reconciling or integrating these 
demands is the production of Integrated Rural Manage- 
ment Plans (IRMPs). An IRMP is produced on the 
request of the Officer commanding each training area 
- thus ensuring that the final document is 'owned' by 
the military authority in charge of the site. Each IRMP 
is sub-divided into components, reflecting a particular 


group who have an interest or stake in the training area. 
Thus in the recently produced IRMP for Kirkcudbright 
Training Centre there are components relating to 
military training, woodland management, historic 
environment, natural environment, landscape, public 
access and recreation. The same applies to the IRMP 
for Catterick training area (which is under revision at 
the time of writing this article). Besides establishing 
the baseline position each component identifies future 
objectives and aspirations within the five year 'shelf- 
life' of the document and, perhaps most importantly, 
seeks to integrate the potential conflicts which might 
arise between each of the components. So, for example, 
an archaeological site may be adversely affected by 
encroaching scrub — which at the same time is home 
to nesting birds or is used as cover during military 
training. 

Itisa tenet of the stewardship of the carved rocks on 
the training areas that management decisions need to 
focus notso much on the importance or meaning of each 
carving but more on the conservation, protection and 
management of the carved rock assemblage as a whole. 
In this respect the mycological reference to several 
species of fungi as being 'rare but locally frequent 
may aptly be used for carved rocks in that there are 
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Figure 11.6. 'Historically Sensitive Areas' (HSAs) created to protect the carved rock assemblages at Kircudbright Training 
Centre (upper map) and Feldom Ranges (lower map). Copyright MOD. 
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great swathes of the country where carved rocks are 
not present. But in those areas where carved rocks are 
present, itisnotunusual to find that they are'gregarious' 
and survive in assemblages. Thus, whilst individual 
carvings may be of high significance (although less 
than 1076 of prehistoric carved stones in Scotland are 
in fact scheduled), the "locally frequent' nature of the 
assemblage perhaps favours managerial methods which 
protect the landscape setting of the stones as much as 
the individual components of an assemblage. 

In an attempt to recognise and manage this link 
between each individual carved stone, the larger 
assemblage and the wider landscape setting the concept 
of the Historically Sensitive Area (HSA) has been 
introduced within the IRMP produced for the training 
areas. The HSA is an area created around an important 
site or series of sites, within which there are constraints 
on the type of activity that can occur. These might 
include agreements on the type of military training 
permitted (i.e. restricting the use of heavy vehicles, 
preventing 'digging-in' and the use of ordnance). 
Similarly, where carved rocks are located in areas where 
there is grazing or vehicular access the risk of damage 
or abrasion can be reduced by setting levels of stock 
and grazing densities, relocating tracks and generally 
proscribing activity which would be detrimental to 
the condition of the site or sites within the HSA. These 
conditions are negotiated as part of the IRMP process 
and once accepted by all parties and stakeholders, they 
are adhered to for the five year life of the plan. 

Wherever possible the boundary of an HSA is 
a physical feature within the landscape, such as 
a hedgerow or watercourse, or a combination of 
several such features. An HSA is usually, although not 
necessarily, centred on a scheduled monument and the 
tangibility of the HSA is in contrast to the sometimes 
vague limit of a scheduled area, which is dictated by the 
known extent of important archaeological remains but 
which might appear rather arbitrary to archaeologists 
and non-archaeologists alike. The use of landscape 
features is important for a number of reasons: 


e they provide a tangible and visible limit to the 
site 

e they are recognised and understood by all people 
using the training area 

e they can be accurately plotted on a map 

e they can be marked by signs and 

e they can be identified and explained in troop 
briefings. 


Returning to the carved rocks at Catterick and 
Kirkcudbright the advantages of the HSA are clear: 
attempts in the past to define the limit of a scheduled 
monument have included erecting signs around the 
edge of a scheduled area. On MOD land this has lead 


to a bewildering array of markers such as concrete 
blocks dug into the ground and metal symbols mounted 
on poles. These latter may be circular, star shaped or 
diamonds. Whilst these have the advantage of being 
recognisable and understood they can intrude on the 
character of the site, and in the case of a cluster of carved 
rocks the impracticability of a sign for every stone 
becomes quickly apparent, leading to a particularly 
bad case of 'sign-itus'. The introduction of the HSA 
obviates the need for a sign around the monument 
and if a sign is needed at all it can be erected along 
the boundary some distance away from the site itself. 
Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, by including 
the land between the carved rocks the HSA recognises 
the value of the landscape in which the carved rocks 
are placed and offers protection to the landscape setting 
and each of the individual carved rocks within it. 

A third advantage of the HSA and the IRMP 
framework in which it is contained is that they are 
management tools that offer workable solutions to 
present and potential future challenges to the condition, 
stability and vulnerability of the sites on the training 
areas. Their acceptance and ownership by stakeholders 
in the training areas is crucial, as too is a periodic review 
of the IRMP, usually on an annual basis. 

The MOD landholding covers approximately 176 
of the UK land surface and in tandem with ownership 
on this large scale comes a responsibility to the 
Historic Environment. Long before sustainability became 
a buzzword, the MOD practised sustainable land 
management in order to provide high quality training 
to soldiers well into the future. By following national 
legislation, regional guidelines and adopting strong 
internal polices relating to the historic environment 
the MOD strives to protect the carved rocks and other 
sites of archaeological importance on its land whilst 
at the same time safeguarding the interests of military 
training, farming activity, recreation and research. 
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PART 3: PRESENTING THE PANELS: 
ACCESS, EDUCATION AND INSPIRATION 


The tall sandstone pillar of Long Meg in Cumbria is carved on one face with cups and concentric rings. The stone was the 
focus of activities with local school children during projects run by Penrith Museum (see Chapter 13). The adjacent stone 
circle attracts many visitors every year, some of whom leave ‘offerings’ of wild flowers or quartz pebbles. 


12. Visiting Northumberland rock art virtually: 
the Beckensall Archive analysed 


Aron Mazel and Horacio Ayestaran 


The Northumberland Rock Art: Web Access to the Beckensall Archive was launched on 14 January 2005 with live 
and recorded TV and radio interviews with Stan Beckensall and Aron Mazel at the rock art area of Lordenshaw in 
central Northumberland. The website contains entries for 1,060 carved panels supported by 6,000 images. Interest in 
the website exceeded all expectations, resulting in it receiving over two million hits in the first few days. By October 
2005 the number had grown to over five million hits, with more than 60,000 individual visits to the website, and an 
average of around 20 pages viewed per visit. The paper will primarily address the Aims and Objectives of the project 
and the website's visitor statistics. In terms of the latter, how the website is being found by the users and the feedback 
that has been generated will be investigated. How the visitors are using the different components of the website will 
also be explored. To conclude the implications of our findings for the development of similar types of websites will be 


addressed. 


Introduction 


Although web technologies are still in their infancy it is 
already becoming apparent that the internet provides 
a powerful and effective means through which to 
share information about rock art with a diverse set of 
audiences. This includes: providing extensive rock art 
datasets as meaningful resources for research; enabling 
communities living in close proximity to rock art to 
appreciate the wealth and importance of their local 
rock art; and enabling people to enjoy the rock art of a 
distant area virtually and possibly even encouraging 
them to visit it firsthand. 

The opportunity to explore these possibilities in 
relation to Northumberland rock art arose when Stan 
Beckensall entered into discussions with Newcastle 
University about the possibility of making his extensive 
archive of this heritage resource more widely accessible. 
Developed over a period of 40 years, the archive, 
which has been donated to Newcastle University and 
is available for further study, is comprised primarily 
of photographic images (negatives, slides and prints), 
rubbings, drawings, and detailed written commentary 
on the rock art panels. The archive has already formed 
the basis of numerous publications by Beckensall and 


other researchers (e.g. Beckensall 1983, 1986, 1991, 1992, 
1999, 2001; Beckensall and Frodsham 1998; Beckensall et 
al. 1991; Bradley 1997; Bradley et al. 1993; Waddington 
1998). Recognising the value of the Beckensall archive 
coupled with the exciting opportunities offered by 
the rapidly developing internet for the sharing of 
archaeological information, led to Professor Geoff 
Bailey, Dr Clive Waddington and Glyn Goodrick 
obtaining an Arts and Humanities Research Board 
Resource Enhancement Grant to place the archive on the 
internet. The official name of the project was: Web Access 
to Rock Art: the Beckensall Archive of Northumberland Rock 
Art. The project ran from July 2002 until December 2004, 
and the website was launched publicly on 14 January 
2005. 

Some aspects of the project have already been 
published (e.g. Mazel 2005a, b, c, 2007) and a description 
of the project is in preparation (Mazel et al. in prep). 
The major output of the project was a website entitled 
Northumberland Rock Art: Web Access to the Beckensall 
Archive website (http://rockart.ncl.ac.uk). This paper 
will explore the development of the website and how 
users have responded. The paper has three aims: first, to 
outline the aims, objectives and key aspects of the project, 
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including audience development and the structure 
and content of the website; secondly, to investigate the 
virtual visiting of Northumberland rock art, via the 
website, for a 14 month period following the launch 
on 14 January 2005 to 13 March 2006 and the role that 
press coverage played in this, and; thirdly, to consider 
some of the reasons for the success of the website. 


Background to the Beckensall Archive 
and Website Project 


The primary aim of the project was to create a well- 
structured and user-friendly website, supported by 
a database, to provide the basis for future research, 
educational outreach, and the wider public access and 
understanding of rock art. Along with this there were a 
series of subsidiary aims and objectives. These included: 
(i) encouraging further recording and research; (ii) 
ensuring a comprehensive illustrative record (drawings 
and photographs); (iii) improving the understanding 
of the vulnerability of, and threats to the carvings by 
natural and artificial processes; and (iv) developing an 
appreciation for future management and conservation 
requirements. Ultimately, however, the major challenge 
of the project was to create an attractive, academically 
sound, website with wide appeal that could be used 
as a platform for further research and management 
practises. 

As mentioned above the project ran for two and a half 
years from July 2002 until December 2004. The primary 
activities during the project involved: (i) assessing, 
cataloguing, scanning and modifying thousands 
of Beckensall's line drawings and photographs, 
some of which date back to the 1970s; (ii) creating a 
comprehensive inventory of Northumberland rock art 
panels; (iii) establishing an audience development plan; 
(iv) developing a metadata list for the database; (v) 
conceptualising the interactive database; (vi) inputting 
data relating to 1,060 panels and about 6,000 images 
into the database; (vii) planning and undertaking the 
fieldwork programme supported by a standardised 
fieldwork reporting form; and (viii) creating and 
implementing the website. 

One of the unanticipated accomplishments of 
the project was to increase the number of known 
Northumberland rock art panels from 790 to 1,060, 
primarily through field discoveries by Beckensall and 
Mazel and information supplied by colleagues, farmers, 
and members of the public. Eight hundred and ten of 
these panels are in the countryside, and with Beckensall's 
active participation in the fieldwork programme about 
90*6 of them were located and recorded. Five hundred 
and sixty panel report forms were completed during 
field work. This included recording information relating 
to: environmental setting; surface of panel; panel type; 


type of motifs, and; management and conservation. 
The photographic archive was increased by over 8,000 
images; these were mostly digital images, but include 
1800 colour prints. Among the digital photographs are 
bubbleworld images (i.e. 360° stitched images), which 
show 46 panels in their landscape settings. About 100 
rubbings and line drawings were made by Beckensall. 
These additional written records and photographs 
have added substantially to the Beckensall archive, 
while also (i) increasing the scope of information and 
imagery that could be included on the website and (ii) 
creating an up-to-date record against which to compare 
and contrast earlier records of Northumberland rock 
art, some of which date back to the 19th century . 

During the initial stages of the project an audience 
development plan was established to ensure that the 
project team had a clear appreciation of the website's 
potential user groups. This process included developing 
an understanding of why the different user groups 
might visit the website and the information and material 
required to make it a worthwhile experience (Table 
12.1). This was considered a critical aspect of the project; 
especially because of the desire to appeal to diverse 
audiences and being cognisant of the fact, early on in 
the project, that the nature and content of the website 
would largely be shaped by the knowledge, interests, 
attitudes and aspirations of the potential visitors. Table 
12.1 shows the different sets of potential user groups 
identified, why we believe that they would want to 
visit the website, and the material required to make 
it a valuable and productive experience for them. It 
was not possible within the scope of the project to 
conduct independent research into the specific needs 
of the different user groups, but the perceptions of 
these were informed by the wealth of experience that 
members of the extended project team, including the 
Advisory Committee, had accrued over several decades 
as researchers, managers, and interpreters of rock art 
to the public in the United Kingdom and further afield. 
No literature came to light during the project about 
the identification of user groups in the planning and 
construction of archaeological and rock art websites 
and this is clearly an issue deserving of research. 


Components of the website 


Although the different potential user groups of the 
website were identified in the audience development 
plan (Table 12.1), it was decided not to reflect these 
differences in the design and presentation of the 
website. We did not want to create the impression that 
certain components were for the use of different groups, 
but wanted the users to feel welcome to engage with, 
and appreciate, the various aspects of the website. It was 
understood, however, that it was likely that users would 
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Table 12.1. The website audience development plan. It should be noted that the ‘what’ and ‘why’ columns are illustrative of 
the types of information that potential users may require and the reasons for this and should not be considered exhaustive. 


Who Why 


What 


Rock Art researchers To be able to interrogate and 


knowledge 


synthesise information from a 
variety of sources to develop new 


Position of the rock art in the landscape; relationship 
to other carved panels; relationship of elements to 
each other; types of elements represented; landscape 
groupings, quantification of the art. 


Heritage To be able to make informed 


managers/Owners/Tenants 


rock art 


decisions about the protection, 
presentation and management of the | as which panels should be presented to the public? 


Are the panels being visited? Have the panels being 
damaged? Potential threats. Management needs, such 


University 
Lecturers/Archaeologists 
with a general interest 

in rock/Students/ Amateur 
archaeologists 


To teach and learn about the rock art | Images of rock art; age; location, meaning; motivation; 


management, who, how, when etc. 


Locals/Tourists/Visitors 
to the area/Tour operators 


To visit and enjoy rock art 


Age; location; meaning; motivation; management; 
who; how etc. Where to see rock art; how to behave at 
rock art panels/responsibilities etc. 


School 
teachers/Students/Learners 


be drawn to different parts of the website depending 
on their respective interests. 

The website was divided into eight different sections: 
Home; Browse; Search; InterACTIVE Zone; Help and 
FAQ; Links; About us; and the Site Map (Figure 12.1; 
Table 12.2). Rather than describe the website, the 
different sections and their components are listed in 
Table 12.2, and some of the features that distinguish it 
from other rock art websites and databases, available 
on the Internet at the time of its launch in January 2005, 
and which have contributed to its success during the 
period covered by this paper are highlighted. 

Initially the database aspect of the website will be 
examined. Firstly, the entire Beckensall Northumberland 
rock art dataset was made available on the website with 
the exception of those data identifying individuals, such 
as the discoverers of panels. This precaution was taken 
to circumvent potential conflict with the data protection 
legalities in the United Kingdom. It is not believed, 
however, that these omissions have compromised the 
potential of the website to fulfil its aims and objectives. 
The nature of information presented on the website 
varies from the written descriptions of the panels and 
the visual representation of the different types (and 
quantities) of motifs represented at the different panels, 
to the provision of explanatory notes about the meaning 
of the names of panels, where these were available. 
Secondly, each panel was presented as a coherent entity 


To learn and teach about the rock art | Age; location; meaning; motivation; management; 


who; how etc. Where to see rock art; how to behave at 
rock art panels/responsibilities etc. 


and the data for each panel was arranged according to 
coherent groupings (i.e. General; Location; Archaeology; 
Environment; Management; and, Images). These 
dataset groupings can be accessed through different 
tabs (Figure 12.2), thereby reducing the need for users 
to scroll through large volumes of material to obtain 
the data they are seeking. Thirdly, close on 6,000 images 
were uploaded to complement the text-based record. 
The vast majority of these are digital photographs 
but there are also digitised line-drawings, colour and 
monochrome negatives and slides, and bubbleworld 
photos. Some of the panels have no associated images 
but there are others which are extensively illustrated, 
such as Roughting Linn, the largest rock art panel in 
Northumberland which displays 118 photographs and 
six line drawings. Fourthly, the browse facility provides 
access to the data according to a wide range of criteria 
(see Table 12.2). Fifthly, the interactive search facilities 
offer multiple combinations of search criteria at both 
the simple and advanced levels (see Table 12.2). It 
should also be noted that the ease of access to the data 
on the website is supported by (i) the 'download data' 
facility which enables users to download data from 
the website, including browse and interactive search 
results, into their own database or spreadsheet, and 
(ii) the opportunity to view the results of the browse 
facilities and interactive searches on an interactive map, 
which can be viewed at different scales. 
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Complementing the data-rich elements of the 
website is the InterACTIVE Zone which contains a 
variety of material that was believed to be of interest 
to the different user groups (see Tables 12.1 and 12.2). 
The InterACTIVE Zone has been divided into four 
components: Out and About; Learning Area and 
Games; Outreach; and Virtual Tour. Among the material 
provided in the Learning Area and Games component 
is an extensive bibliography of Northumberland rock 
art which provides researchers with access to the 
large corpus of publications on Northumberland rock 
art back to the middle of the 19th century, which will 
facilitate further research into Northumberland and 
British rock art. Interestingly, the interrogation of the 
Bibliography revealed that Northumberland rock art 
has experienced three phases of study during the last 
150 years (Mazel 2007). In a less serious vein, the games 
area was created to promote virtual enjoyment of rock 
art through, for example, users being able to create their 
own rock art panels using a virtual pecker and stone 
canvass as well as playing ‘Spot the Difference?’ 


Spreading the word: building interest and 
the audiences 


The publicity surrounding the project and especially the 
launch of the website on 14 January 2005 contributed 
substantially to the success of the website in its first 
14 months. The media release which accompanied the 
launch of the website encouraged live and recorded TV 
and radio interviews and print coverage (Figure 12.3), 
and led to widespread internet interest. This included a 
live interview from the Lordenshaw rock art area about 
the project and website on the BBC Breakfast show on 
14 January 2005. Various websites created links to the 


Northumberland rock art website and there were a 
spate of blogs commenting on the media release and 
the website. It should be mentioned, however, that 
in discussion with Claire Whitelaw, the Newcastle 
University press officer at the time, it was decided that 
the launch of the Northumberland rock art website 
would not itself generate extensive media interest, and 


B Rock Art Project T Home 


Welcome! 
Browse Panels 

This website is the celebration of rock carvings made by 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age people in Northumberland 
in the north east of England, between 6000 and 3500 years 
ago. Over 1000 carved panels are known and most of them 
are still located in the countryside. 


Search Panels 
InterACTIVE Zone 


Hog CAG The website is also a celebration of the work of Stan 


Beckensall who has spent 40 years finding and recording 
Links. this ancient rock art. For many years Beckensall shared his 
knowledge and recordings of Northumberland rock art 
About Us through public talks, conference presentations, and richly 
illustrated publications. Now we have the World Wide Web! 
d Site Map 

Itis our hope that the information and images presented in 
this website will encourage greater enjoyment of this 
cultural resource; inspire the creation of new knowledge 
and insights into Northumberland and British rock art; and 
set the basis for the effective management and 
conservation of this ancient resource for future generations. 


Ifyou have the pleasure of visiting Northumberland rock art, please treat it with respect as it 
cannot be renewed once it has been lost. The responsibility for caring for it rests with each one 
of us. 


The ‘Web Access to Rock Art the Beckensall Archive of Northumberland Rock Art’ project was 
funded by an AHRB Resource Enhancement Grant to the University of Newcastle. 


Print Page 
Email Us 


Bookmark Us 
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Figure 12.1. The homepage of the Northumberland Rock 
Art: Web Access to the Beckensall Archive website. 


Table 12.2. The different components of the website. 


Home 

Browse Panels, parish, map, panel type, current location, access, wheelchair, 
image type, panel art motif, scheduled) 

Search Simple (name, grid reference, panel type, image type), general text). 


Advanced (major headings - location, archaeology and environment, 
management, images available; search by a combination of criteria) 


InterACTIVE Zone 


Learning Area & Games (learning journeys, gallery, tribute to Stan, 
bibliography, chisel own art, art ideas, spot the difference, which is 
which?); Outreach (video clip, audio clips, peep behind the scenes, 
press coverage); Out and About (walking with rock art, caring for our 
rock art, photographic tips, report sheet); Virtual tour (bubbleworlds, 


aerial photographs) 
Help and FAQ How to use the website and FAQs (e.g. copyright, access) 
Links General, Northumberland, rock art 
About us About us and Acknowledgements 


Site Map 
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Rock Art Project / Panel General Details Search 


Ck nsallArchive s.~ 
Sw. Gr N = ee 


Home | Browse Panels | Search Panels | InterACTIVE Zone | Help and FAQ | Links | AboutUs | Site Map 


Broomridge 1 


General | tocaion | Archaeology | Environmental | Management Images 


Panel aliases: Hunters Moor 


Current location: Countryside 


Parish: Ford CP, Berwick-upon-Tweed, Northumberland, England 


Panel type: 


e Artin Landscape — Outcrop 


Legal status: Private 
Nature of access: Open Access 


Wheelchair access: Impossible 


wis OLOA — (19 OOo 


Art description: 


Tate (1865) describes this rock as ' a large surface of rock, some forty yards by twenty, having a 
gentle slope to the northward, is partially uncovered. In one part, which has been entirely cleared of 
turf, fourteen figures are scattered over an area of fifteen feet by about from 5 to 7 feet’ He 
comments on the ‘new features ' that he encountered, several of which ‘are curiously united by 
Straight and curved grooves. Across the entire diameter of a group of four concentric circles, runs a 
groove connecting them with other combined figures. An irregularly shaped, rounded, angular 
figure, encloses two hollows or cups; and united to this is a broad oval figure. One figure around 
four cups approaches to the reniform. His drawing does not quite tally with my own, which was 
made one hundred years later, during which time the rock surface has probably remained open to 
the weather. 


A striking motif is a cup at the centre of two concentric circles with a diametric groove that runs on to 
link it with other figures. Unusual is the west figure of concentric circles and two parallel straight 
grooves. Discrepancies between the drawings are not necessarily to do with erosion, and a further 
comparison with Collingwood Bruce's (1869) and a photograph show how recorders have a 
different perception of the same rock. 


B . Print Page 
M XHTML. 
W3C 3.0 C3 © Erai Us 
[[ Bookmark Us 


estaran and Heritage Media. 


Figure 12.2. The layout of a panel entry on the website. 


that it would be more effective to emphasise the large 
number of carved panels that had newly come to light 
during the project in the media release. This strategy 
appears to have been successful as much of the publicity 
stressed this point. 

While the media interest on 14 January 2005 
and subsequent days provided the website with an 
unanticipated and exciting start, it should be noted that 
it represented the culmination of a two-year campaign 
to introduce the project and its findings to a wider 
audience, especially in Northumberland and north-east 
England. During this time Newcastle University had 
issued four media releases about the project and an 
interim website had been created. Articles about the 
project are known to have appeared in the following 
publications in north-east England: Archaeology in 


Northumberland, Berwick Advertiser, Blyth Valley News 
Post, Evening Chronicle, Hexham Courant, Northumberland 
Gazette, Northumbrian, The Journal, and Shields Gazette. 
Anecdotal evidence obtained while engaging members 
of the public during fieldwork suggests that the 
campaign had some success as there was some degree 
of knowledge about the project or, at the least, that 
Newcastle University was undertaking a project on 
Northumberland rock art. 

Two of the press releases (9 October 2003 and 17 
June 2004) dealt with unusual rock inscriptions in 
Northumberland that are likely to be considerably 
younger than the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age cup- 
and-rings carvings that were the focus of the project. 
Members of the public were encouraged to submit 
their ideas about the possible interpretations of these 
inscriptions, and in both instances they prompted an 
enthusiastic response from interested audiences in the 
United Kingdom and further afield. 

In the year following the launch of the website there 
were several publications about the project (Anonymous 
a 2005; Bailey et al. 2005; Mazel 2005a, b, c) which served 
to maintain its profile, and additional websites created 
links to it, a few through our request, but most through 
their own volition. As mentioned earlier, the website’s 
appeal extended beyond the United Kingdom and this 
was influenced by the extensive media and internet 
coverage. For example, it is likely that an article in the 
German language magazine Geo (Anonymous b 2005) 
prompted the high number of visitors to the website 
from Germany and Switzerland in the second half of 
2005. While the ongoing interest in the website was 
no doubt stimulated and sustained by the publicity it 
received, we believe that ultimately its sustained appeal 
has been inspired by its content and the manner in 
which this was presented, and that is what we turn to 
next. 


Virtual visiting via the website: statistics 
and user feedback 


This section will address the visiting of Northumberland 
rock art as reflected in the website statistics and user 
feedback. However, before considering the usage 
statistics, it is important to acknowledge that while such 
analyses have limitations we were fortunate that during 
the period under review (i.e. January 2005-March 2006) 
to have received direct feedback from users and we 
also constantly scrutinised the log files (for example, 
looking at which websites were linking to ours and 
the context in which those links appeared) to try and 
ensure an extra degree of confidence in our analyses. 
The log files a web site produces can be voluminous 
and of varying quality (it depends on the configuration). 
In order to analyse the log files, a package is needed to 
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RIDDLE OF THE STONES: Rock carvings art at Buttony in Northumberland. 


MORE than 1,000 of 
Northumberland's 
mysterious prehistoric 
rock carvings now have 
their own website. 

The site, which went live 
yesterday, includes 250 new 
cup and ring carvings of 
discovered by Hexham rock to 
art expert Stan Beckensall 
and Newcastle University 
archaeologist Dr Aron 
Mazel while visiting 
moorland to compile the 
database. 

The biggest find was 14 carved 
stones at Goatstones, near Wark, 


Prehistoric rock carvings go on-line 
NENEEENEEENENESQSS 880 


ES 
By Tony Henderson 
(0191) 201-6224 tony.henderson@ncjmedia.co.uk 


important that we are aware of our 
because 


uk we e 
Heritage Media, a company which 
specialises in the design of websites 
for heritage subjects. 

It was set up by Newcastle 
University graduates Jessica Kemp — y 
and Marc Johnstone, and colleague 
Horacio Ayestaran. 

Dr Mazel said: "It is incredibly 


Figure 12.3. This example of press coverage about the launch of the website appeared in The Journal on Saturday 15 January 


2005 (page 22). 


amalgamate the results and glean useful information 
and, for example, filter out entries by search engine 
crawlers. Information obtained can include which pages 
are being used, which search terms are resulting in 
visitors being referred to the website by various search 
engines, and to a lesser extent it my even individualise 
users by the internet protocol (IP) address that they are 
accessing the site from (though there are many caveats 
with this), which in turn permits the analysis of ‘typical’ 
patterns of usage, such as browsing time and how they 
access and depart from the website. The usage statistics 
were generated by both AWStats and Analog site log 
analysis packages. 

The extensive publicity associated with the launch 
of the website encouraged considerable interest in it 
as reflected in the visitor figures. During the first five 
days there were more than 15,000 unique visitors to 
the website and over 350,000 pages were visited (Table 
12.3). On average, about 20 pages were viewed per visit 
during the first five days, suggesting that users were 
generally engaging with the content of the website and 
not simply exiting after brief perusal (Table 12.3). The 
high visitation rates were sustained into February 2005, 
albeit at a reduced rate, but it was unlikely that it was 
going to persist much beyond that date (Table 12.4). 

Following the extremely high visitation rates of 
January and February 2005, the number of monthly 
unique visitors settled at 2000 to 2500 between March 
2005 and February 2006, dropping to below 2,000 for 
only December 2005 and February 2006 (Table 12.4). The 
total for March 2006 reflects the period up until 14th 


Table 12.3. Website statistics for the first three and five days 
following its launch on the 14th January 2005. 


3 days 5 days 
Unique visitors 12,007 15,863 
No. of visits 14,436 19,874 
No. of pages viewed 288,305 | 369,007 
Pages viewed per visit 20 19 
No. of hits 1,595,430 | 2,058,686 


of the month and judging by the fact that the website 
had already received 1,116 visitors by then, it is likely 
that it would have crossed the 2,000 unique visitor 
mark for the month (Table 12.4). The total number of 
monthly visits to the website, between March 2005 and 
February 2006 was, excluding May 2005 (8576), between 
52% and 71% greater than the total number of unique 
monthly visitors. This indicates that some of the users 
were undertaking multiple visits to the website. The 
available data, however, does not allow us to see the 
patterns of usage of individual visitors and whether 
there are certain people who are particularly frequent 
visitors. 

Some 1.2 million pages were visited between March 
2005 and February 2006; this translates into an average 
of 24 pages per visit, with the figure rising to 30 and over 
during four of these months (Table 12.4). This extensive 
interaction with the website is further reflected in the 
fact that while the majority of visits (i.e. 54%) lasted less 
than 30 seconds, a quarter of users spent between 30 
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Table 12.4. Website statistics from its launch on 14 January 2005 to 14 March 2006. Note: the calculation of unique visitors 
is very approximate, and is likely not to carry across months as the same visitors may well be repeat visitors. This is due to 
(i) the limitations of the log analysis software and (ii) primarily because of the nature of the information that is captured by 
the logs because only the interpret protocol address of the browser is available to identify users and may change for the same 
user, or alternatively be shared by many users, thus potentially overestimating or underestimating the true figures. 


Unique visitors | No. of visits | Pages visited | Pages/per visit Hits 
January 2004 20,983 27,579 496,374 18 2,660,449 
February 4,922 6,578 142,312 22 499,202 
March 2,536 4,007 77,588 19 253,640 
April 2,290 3,841 82,881 22 246,367 
May 2,419 4,463 96,440 22 223,226 
June 2,016 3,434 66,536 19 196,615 
July 2,087 3,546 98,753 28 241,936 
August 2,488 4,251 127,705 30 283,487 
September 2,216 3,643 122,795 34 245,131 
October 2,261 3,445 100,030 29 223,074 
November 2,160 3,366 113,173 34 234,981 
December 1,868 2,916 104,416 36 231,134 
January 2005 2,181 3,423 97,933 29 227,497 
February 1,958 3,149 88,306 28 184,864 
March (14) 1,116 1,869 54,561 29 115,769 
Total 53,501 79,510 1,869,803 24 6,067,372 


seconds and five minutes engaging with the website, 
and about 15% between five and 15 minutes (Table 
12,5). 

Given the considerable volume of feedback about 
the website and the direct links recommending it 
(often from highly ranked sites themselves) it is not 
surprising that the website was highly ranked in the 
internet searches conducted on 5 April 2006 (Table 
12.6). Predictably the website fared strongly, especially 
in the United Kingdom, with searches on ‘Rock art,’ 
‘Rockart’ and especially ‘Northumberland rock art’, but 
unanticipated was the relatively high position that it 
achieved for the ‘Northumberland’ search, especially 
when considering that Northumberland in the United 
Kingdom represents only one of the locations known 
by that name worldwide. 

Analysis of the domain names represented shows 
that the website users derive from over 105 different 
countries although most visitors (c. 7576) are using 
commercial, network and unknown domains (Table 
12.7). Unsurprisingly, most of the identifiable users 
derive from the United Kingdom and nine of the top 12 
countries represented are from Europe. The remaining 
three are from the English-speaking countries of the 
United States of America, Canada and Australia, 


which have strong traditions of rock art research by 
professional and amateur archaeologists. 

Turning to the use of the different features of the 
website, the database driven components (i.e. browse 
and searches) have received considerably more of the 
visitor traffic (c. 90%) than the InterACTIVE Zone (c 
10%). Within the database driven components the 
following patterns have been revealed: 


e the browse facility has been used 40% more than 
the search facilities; 

e users tend to view 65% of the images per panel; 

e the Location, Archaeology, Management and 
Environment sections of the individual panels 
reports have received a substantial number of 
visits; 

e users enlarged the images 20% of the time that 
they viewed them; 

e the download data area has been activated by 
visitors (about one in 200 pages viewed is a 
download); and, 

e the Help and FAQ sections are being visited. 


Of particular interest is the extensive usage of the browse 
and search components and the fact that the download 
area has been actively used. These observations reveal 
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Table 12.5. Time spent on the website by the users. Note: The 
time spent on the website by users is only an approximation, 
as this is the time between the first and last viewing requests 
made by an individual internet protocol address — a user 
may have kept on reading the page for longer, or the internet 
protocols (IP) addresses might have been shared, thus 
complicating the interpretation of the logs. 


Time No. of visits | Percent 
0-30 seconds 42991 54% 
30 seconds - 2 minutes 12245 15% 
2—5 minutes 8718 11% 
5-15 minutes 7356 9% 
15-30 minutes 3109 4% 
30 minutes - 1 hour 2667 3% 
> 1 hour 2424 3% 
Total 79510 99% 


that visitors to the website during the period under 
review were not simply viewing what was available on 
the website but were engaging with the considerable 
amount of available data. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to comment on whether this interaction was, 
for example, for research purposes, to prepare for trips, 
to view Northumberland rock art, or for other reasons 
(e.g. out of curiosity to see how this facility works). 

The InterACTIVE Zone was developed to, among 
other things, provide non-specialist rock art enthusiasts 
with accessible information about rock art, to assist them 
with accessing rock art in the field, and to make virtual 
engagement with rock art fun and celebratory through 
the provision of games. It was also used to assemble in 
one place some of the features that were scattered though 
the website, such as dramatic photographs of rock art 
and the bubbleworld images. While the InterACTIVE 
Zone has been less popular than the database driven 
search and browse components of the website, it has 
provided a valuable additional dimension to the website 
and sent a clear signal that the website is intended for 
use by diverse audiences. Within the InterACTIVE Zone 
the most popular areas were the: Learning Journeys; 
Photo Gallery; Tribute to Stan; Bibliography; Games; 
Art Ideas; Virtual Tours; Outreach area; Bubbleworlds; 
Out and About; and the Matching game. 

While the statistical results provide insights into the 
usage of the website and its different components, the 
quantity and quality of comments that we received 
about it via email and those posted on other websites as 
well as the blogs and links to the website far surpassed 
what we would have anticipated and have also proved 


Table 12.6. The results of searches on ‘Rock Art’, ‘Rockart’, 
‘Art motif’, ‘Northumberland rock art’, and ‘Northumberland’ 
on a variety of search engines. These searches were performed 
on 5 April 2006. 


Rock Art Rockart 

Google.co.uk 1__| Google.co.uk 1 
google.com 8 | google.com 2 
search.msn.co.uk 1 |search.msn.co.uk 
search.msn.com 8 |search.msn.com 34 
uk.search.yahoo.com| 1 |uk.search.yahoo.com| 11 
search.yahoo.com 11 [search.yahoo.com 12 
Art motif Northumberland rock art 
Google.co.uk 1 |Google.co.uk 1 
google.com 1 google.com 1 
search.msn.co.uk 4 |search.msn.co.uk 1 
search.msn.com 73 | search.msn.com 1 
uk.search.yahoo.com! 5  'uksearch.yahoo.com| 4 
search.yahoo.com 75 |search.yahoo.com 1 
Northumberland 

Google.co.uk 17 

google.com 14 

search.msn.co.uk 13 

search.msn.com 24 


uk.search.yahoo.com| 7 


search.yahoo.com 43 


to be insightful. The sentiments expressed in these 
comments and blogs were gratifying for the entire team 
that was involved in the creation of this resource. While 
a few users have had difficulty with navigation, the 
overwhelming number of responses were favourable 
and it was rewarding to note that their comments 
correspond with the aims and objectives of the project 
and the website, such as: making rock art accessible 
virtually; providing accurate data to enable people 
to locate and enjoy rock art in the field; presenting 
a large body of data in a manageable and accessible 
way; demystifying the origins of the data provided; 
encouraging new interests in rock art; providing a 
comprehensive record; and, supporting the use of 
extensive data with reference to mapping. Some of 
these issues will be elaborated below. 


Thoughts about the success of the website 


The widespread appeal of the Northumberland rock art 
website has been reflected in the visitor statistics (Tables 
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Table 12.7. Countries from which the majority of the website 
visitors derive. 


% pages visited 

Commercial 52.5 
United Kingdom 15.5 
Network 11,4 
Unknown 11 

Italy 3 

Netherlands 2.2 
Russian Federation 1.4 
Germany 0.7 
USA (e.g. educational and military) 0.7 
Hungary 0.6 
Canada 0.4 
Austria 0.4 
Switzerland 0.3 
Australia 0.3 
France 0.3 


12.1-12.7) and the feedback that has been received. 
This section will briefly explore what has informed 
the success of the website by identifying several of the 
features which have been instrumental in this process 
(Table 12.8). Many of the points listed in Table 12.8 are 
self-evident and do not require further elaboration; 
some are, however explicated below. Not listed in 
Table 12.8 but undoubtedly a factor contributing to the 
positive response to the website is the increasing interest 
in rock art by members of the public and amateur and 
professional archaeologists in the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the world (see, for example, Beckensall 
2007 and Mazel 2007). 

The audience development plan (Table 12.1) 
identified the user groups that the website aimed to 
reach. While it is not possible, with the available data, 
to unequivocally conclude that the website has been 
used by all of these groups, indications are that most, 
if not all, have done so. Evidence for this include 
feedback from visitors to the website, links (and 
recommendations) from other websites, along with 
the visitor statistics, which show that all the sections 
of website have been used, with the emphasis on the 
interactive database-driven components. This also 
includes a substantial engagement with the imagery 
provided and has involved a large proportion of images 
being viewed per panel and users regularly enlarging 
the images. It is also of interest that the download 
area, which allows users to download their search and 
browse results, has been used and we have received 
personal communications showing that this includes 
academic colleagues and students downloading data 
for their own research purposes as well as volunteers 


on the Northumberland and Durham Rock Art project 
(Oswald et al. 2006) All the parts of the InterACTIVE 
Zone have been visited and we have identified direct 
links to components of it such as the Learning Journeys. 
It is also notable that the Bibliography has been used. 
These website visitation patterns suggest, at the very 
least, the use of the website by rock art researchers, 
people with a general interest in rock art (i.e. university 
lecturers, students, amateur archaeologists), and those 
people wanting to visit rock art panels in the field. Less 
easy to infer is whether the website has been used by 
heritage managers, landowners and tenants, and school 
teachers and learners, although we have noticed that 
recommendations for the site emerged on various 
teaching related sites. Insights into this would need 
to be obtained through surveying these potential user 
groups but this, unfortunately, has been beyond the 
remit of the project. 

A significant feature of the website was the 
commitment to share all the data available, except 
that which might contravene data protection legislation. 
This material is freely available to all users on an equal 
basis without the need to register on the website, and 
users are able to download any part of the website 
without restriction. In this way, the rock art website 
forms part of the ‘gift economy’ which is promoted 
through the sharing of extensive information on the 
internet, and it has demonstrated its ability to provide 
data to underpin academic research (see, for example, 
Fairén-Jiménez 2007 and Mazel 2007). 

The website has also provided users with the 
opportunity to have a‘one-to-one’ experience by taking 
advantage of the multitude of search and browse 
options, which are supported by, (i) the ability to view 
the results geographically using the available mapping 
facilities, and (ii) the option to create and download 
their own unique datasets drawing on a wide variety 
of data. It is believed that these opportunities and 
facilities represent one of the undoubted strengths of 
the website and serve as an attraction to many of the 
users. This observation resonates with the views of 
Carey and Jeffrey (2006) who comment, with regard 
to the provision of information by museums, that 
‘audiences are no longer satisfied with passively having 
information delivered to their screens: they want to 
remix, re-purpose, and re-use. This may make some 
museum professionals uncomfortable, as museums 
have traditionally held the role of interpretation for 
visitors.’ To the best of our knowledge, this is the first 
time that virtual visitors have had the opportunity 
to ‘remix, re-purpose, and re-use’ extensive rock 
art datasets of a region in the United Kingdom and 
internationally. 

While the browse facilities have been used 40% more 
often than the search facilities as a way of accessing 
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Table 12.8. A summary of some of the reasons considered to underpin the success of the website. 


Introductory points 
‘One-to-one’ 
Commitment to share everything 


‘Labour of love’ 


Appeals to different audiences and fills niche among people to learn about rock art and history 
Moves beyond ‘show & tell’ website with its interactive components 


Free and valuable — ‘gift economy’ (downloadable) 


Identify key role players in the project (accountable, responsibility) 
y play Pro) P ty 


Design Visually pleasing 
Fresh and innovative design 


Ease of Navigation/well organised 


Attention to detail (e.g. print margins) 


Content Original 
Unique 


Accurate 


Comprehensive bibliography 


Large quantities of data to support academic research 
Interactive; access data in various ways (browse and simple and advanced searches) 
A fair amount/quantity of multimedia content (audio, visual and interactive bubbleworlds) 


Accessibility 
Mapping facilities (visual) 


Wheelchair access indicated 
Help and FAQ sections 


Follows WAI guidelines; all pages validated 


Explanatory text in the InterACTIVE zone 
Transcribed text for the hearing impaired 


Fun Celebratory (e.g. homepage, write-up about Stan Beckensall Honorary Doctorate received in 2004) 


the data it is the large proportion of people using the 
search facilities that has been most surprising. Given 
the large number of browsing options available along 
with the fact that we believe that browsing would be 
the preferred initial way of accessing the data it was 
not expected that the search facilities would have 
been being activated to the extent that they were. This 
provides a strong indication that the website was being 
used by rock art enthusiasts and people interested in 
performing more sophisticated queries than possible 
through the browse facilities. This understanding is 
partly supported by the evidence showing that the 
data download option is being used by visitors to the 
website. It could also be that the data provided on the 
website is being used more abundantly than reflected 
in these observations as it is possible that, for example, 
rock art enthusiasts desiring to visit the carved panels 
at Lordenshaw, one of the richest rock art areas in the 
county which would require multiple visits to see a 
good proportion of the carved panels, are now able to 
download the data from Lordenshaw onto their own 
computers and use this information as a basis for their 
visits. Likewise, users of the website interested in the 
distribution of particular types of motifs would be able 


Interactive Zone (e.g. peep behind the scenes, press cutting from 1970s, games, aerial photos) 


to develop their own motif databases drawing on the 
information provided. 

Lastly, we would like to draw attention to the fact 
that the key players behind the development of the 
Beckensall archive project and the website have been 
clearly identified in the ‘About Us’ section of the website 
along with their respective roles in the development of 
the project and the creation of the website. Not only 
does this lend credibility to the content and authority 
of the website but it also goes beyond the traditional 
presentation of author’s names in published papers 
without recognising the different roles that people have 
played in the project. Complimenting this feature there 
is a ‘Peep behind the scenes’ photo gallery which shows 
the project team and colleagues at work in the office 
and in the field. 


Conclusion 


The positive response to the Northumberland rock 
art website shows that there is a strong interest 
among different audiences in the United Kingdom and 
internationally in obtaining detailed virtual access to 
the rock art of this region. It is likely, however, that 
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the interest in the website also reflects a growing 
international trend in rock art and that similar, if not 
greater interest, would be shown in the rock art of 
other parts of the world. The challenge now remains 
for the rock art of other areas to be presented in a 
comparable way, taking account of local sensibilities, 
to enhance the virtual and real enjoyment of this 
significant heritage resource and to contribute to the 
construction of archaeological knowledge. In doing 
this, it will be critical for the developers of the websites 
to carefully consider the audiences that they are 
targeting so that they can ensure that they provide them 
with information that they would find inspiring and 
worthwhile. It is also important to note that any projects 
interested in analysing the usage of internet resources 
should bear in mind the ephemeral and transient 
nature of the audience reactions to the resource (for 
example, comments on blogs, linking from other sites 
and ranking in search engines) and therefore particular 
should be taken to capture snapshots of these to inform 
the analyses of the response to these resources. 
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13. Rock art in Cumbria: inspiring future generations. 
Education projects at Penrith Museum 


Judith Clarke and Karen MacDougall 


This chapter discusses the value of teaching school children about rock art, taking as their starting point a series of 
workshops they ran for schools in 2002 and 2006. The workshops were centred on the two exhibitions held at Penrith 
Museum entitled ‘Stone Circles and Standing Stones of Eden: Landscape, Ritual and Art’ and ‘Stones: Circles: 
Landscape: Art’, which saw the coming together of archaeology and contemporary visual art. 

333 primary children had an introduction to the prehistoric landscape through artefacts, photography, painting, 
sculpture, writings, and sounds. The workshops focussed on encouraging the children to look at the Cumbrian landscape, 
standing stones, stone circles and rock art, using these settings and motifs as starting points for artwork. Appropriate 
projects were devised, which were tailor-made for each school. The outcomes were displayed as part of the exhibitions. 
Curricular links were established in art, English, geography, history, science, maths, dance and music. 

Using rock art as a springboard the workshops were designed to heighten the children's awareness of the landscape, 


develop a sense of identity with the past, and pride in place. 


Introduction 


Cumbria contains a rich variety of prehistoric remains. 
It has been estimated that approximately one quarter 
of all the stone circles in England are to be found 
here, making it a region of significant megalithic 
importance (Waterhouse 1985, 13). Visitors, antiquaries 
and writers have been attracted to some of these sites 
for centuries. William Wordsworth was inspired to 
write his sonnet The Monument Commonly Called Long 
Meg after visiting this stone circle near Little Salkeld 
in the Eden Valley in 1821 (Lindop 1994, 141). The 
Eden Valley and the area around Penrith are especially 
interesting for exploring prehistory in general and 
rock art in particular (Beckensall 1992 and 2002; 
Clare 2007; Frodsham 1989). Eden District Council's 
Museum Service displays some of the fragments of this 
prehistoric past in Penrith Museum, including cup and 
ring marked stones that have either been brought from 
monuments or found in places where they have been 
deposited out of context. 

To connect these exhibits with the landscapes in 
which they were found, and to highlight the importance 
of the area archaeologically, the museum mounted a 


special exhibition Stone Circles and Standing Stones of 
Eden: Landscape, Ritual and Art which ran from March 
to September 2002. Working with local antiquarian 
Robert Farrah, and a group of artists led by sculptor 
Brain Cowper of Catterlen, near Penrith, the exhibition 
explored aspects of the local prehistoric landscape 
through Cumbrian Neolithic and Bronze Age artefacts 
and contemporary photography, painting, sculpture 
and poetry. The exhibition was very well received and 
we were encouraged to mount another show with a 
similar theme. Stones: Circles: Landscape: Art, curated 
by Dr Aaron Watson and Simon Callery, was hosted 
by Penrith Museum between April and September 
2006. This exhibition was supported by grants from 
Arts Council England (North West), the Local Heritage 
Initiative (Heritage Lottery Fund) and Eden District 
Council. 

The idea of juxtaposing prehistoric artefacts on the 
one hand and contemporary art on the other is not a 
new one. Lippard (1993) drew attention to some of 
the resonances between the two (see also Jaeger 1984). 
More recently, in his pursuit of a better understanding 
of our own place in the modern world, Colin Renfrew 
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examined the convergence between the two disciplines 
ofthe modern prehistorian and the contemporary visual 
artist. Professor Renfrew believes that 'the visual arts 
of today offer liberation for the student of the past who 
is seeking to understand the processes that have made 
us what we are now' (Renfrew 2003, 7). 


Work with schools 


To complement the exhibitions in Penrith, the museum 
commissioned professional artist Karen MacDougall 
to help develop and run a series of museum handling 
sessions and creative arts workshops for local primary 
schools. Using rock art as a springboard, appropriate 
projects were designed for each school and the outcomes 
were displayed alongside the exhibitions. Curricular 
links were established in art, English, geography, 
history, science, maths, dance and music. The overall 
educational objectives of the museum visits and school 
workshops were to heighten the children's awareness of 
the historic landscape and develop a sense of identity 
with the past, and pride in place. The specific aims 
were: 


e Todevise high quality resources for local primary 
school children and their teachers. 

* To devise resources that would be seen as unique 
by local schools. 

* Topresent the school children with an opportunity 
to access the museum's archaeological collection 
in a different way. 

* To offer the children the opportunity to exhibit 
their own artwork in the museum. 

e To contribute to the development of the museum's 
outreach programme. 

* To help deliver one of Eden District Council's 


Figure 13.1. Stone Circles and Standing Stones Exhibition 
at Penrith Museum, 2002. 


service objectives, namely, to promote the heritage 
and history of Eden. 

e Tohelp raise public awareness of the importance of 
the historic environment in general and prehistoric 
rock art in particular. 

e To foster an understanding of the need to protect 
the historic environment for both our own and 
future generations' enjoyment and knowledge. 


We decided that by working with schools we would 
achieve these aims through: 


e Looking round the exhibitions at Penrith 
Museum. 

e Introducing the children to historical material 
from Neolithic and Bronze Age times and to 
various artists' responses to stone circles, standing 
stones and rock art in Cumbria. 

e Promoting an art competition during the 2002 
exhibition - the 'Museum Challenge'. 

e Encouraging the children to look at the Cumbrian 
landscape, the stone circles and standing stones 
and their carvings, and use some of these motifs 
as the starting point for creating new artworks. 


Projects at participating schools were devised in 
partnership with their teaching staff. Plenty of time 
had to be allowed for this as teachers are under 
intense pressure and the development of any new 
curriculum resources has to fit in with everything 
else. Maintaining a regular relationship with teachers 
enables a clearer understanding of their requirements 
and any constraints they are under. Offering workshop 
sessions in schools as well as museum visits helps to 
establish a closer relationship with the children and 
presents a useful opportunity to meet other teaching 
staff — contacts that may be useful in the future. 

For the Stone Circles and Standing Stones of Eden 
exhibition the museum's own education budget enabled 
us to offer four school workshops free of charge and 
we decided to target the small primary schools in the 
Eden area on a first come first served basis. The first 
four schools responding would visit the museum for a 
handling session, and be offered a one day art workshop 
as part of the museum's outreach programme. Four 
schools responded very quickly: Armathwaite School, 
Asby Endowed School, Bolton School and Crosby 
Ravensworth Church of England School. Hence we 
were able to give 119 children, plus staff and helpers, the 
opportunity of exploring rock art through archaeology 
and contemporary visual art. Grant money from the 
Local Heritage Initiative towards the Stones: Circles: 
Landscape: Art exhibition in 2006 allowed us to increase 
the number of free schools workshops on offer. We had 
quick responses from Bolton School, Plumpton School, 
Ravenstonedale School, North Lakes School in Penrith 
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(two groups), Nenthead School and Penruddock School, 
with a total of 214 pupils participating. We also ran a 
museum handling session and a workshop for members 
of the Kendal Young Archaeologists' Club. 


Museum visits and outreach programme 


A museum visit was a condition of participation in the 
project and this provided the starting point for the art 
workshops for both exhibitions. For many of the children 
and adults from the outlying rural areas of Eden their 
visit to the exhibition was their first encounter with 
Penrith Museum. The visit was designed to give the 
children an experience they would remember and was 
largely ‘hands-on’. They began their session seated 
in a circle on the floor, and there were introduced to 
Neolithic and Bronze Age people through handling 
arrow heads, stone axes, cup and ring marked stones 
and replica pottery, the majority of which were passed 
round the group. Discussion ensued about the lifestyle 
of our prehistoric ancestors and the idea of using rock 
art as a starting point for creating new artworks was 
introduced. This led on to the Museum Challenge 
worksheet activity, which was designed in two versions. 
One was appropriate for Key Stage 1 (4-7 age group) 
and the other was designed for Key Stage 2 (7-11 age 
group). The first exhibition Challenge sheet formed the 
basis of an art competition while the second exhibition 
worksheet provided focused study of the exhibits. 

The children were given around 45 minutes to look 
round the exhibition with the worksheet and to think 
about rock art and its interpretation in the various 
exhibits. There was much lively discussion about the 
nature of prehistoric societies and the possible meaning 
ofthe rock art symbols. The interpretation of the exhibits 
on display in the museum ventured into the National 
Curriculum areas of Art, Literacy, Geography, History, 
Mathematics and Science, and information was presented 
to the children in a very different and stimulating way 
to a classroom experience. That the children retained 
a lot of information was proved later in question and 
answer sessions at the start of each workshop in school. 
The answers to the Museum Challenge were either 
drawn or written on the worksheets, the balance of each 
depending on the ages of the participants. The Challenge 
competition was judged by the museum staff, prizes 
were donated by the local art shop and the winners 
photographed by the local newspaper which ran several 
stories on the project. Using worksheets meant that the 
children were directed round the exhibition, had fun, 
while at the same time were really having to look and 
understand what they were seeing. It also meant that 
by the time they took part in the museum's outreach 
workshops located in their own schools, they already 
knew something about rock art. 


The outcomes of the outreach workshops varied 
among the different schools. Initial discussions were 
held with all the teachers regarding the content of 
their art workshop and the intended destination of 
their project work at the close of the exhibition as 
some of the schools had limited permanent display 
space for children's work. The workshops were held 
in the schools and lasted for a day. Each school chose 
specific areas they felt would complement and enhance 
the teaching of their Creative Arts Curriculum. Small 
schools often have one to three teachers who teach all 
subject areas and have limited specialist expertise. They 
welcomed the rare chance to work with a professional 
artist. Projects were tailor-made to meet each school's 
requests. The workshops occurred within a week of the 
school visiting the museum so that the visit would still 
be fresh in the children's minds. As soon as the school's 
artwork was completed the museum mounted and 
hung the work so that it formed part of the Stone Circles 
and Standing Stones of Eden exhibition. The children's 
work was displayed alongside their project details with 
photographs recording the making process. Bolton 
School pupils also wrote poems that were directly 
stimulated by the museum visit and some of these were 
included in the display. 


Projects at participating schools 


Armathwaite School, an infant school, decided that 
the whole school should be involved in the project. 
This school is close to Long Meg and Her Daughters 
so the workshop day began with a visit to the stone 
circle, accompanied by a local storyteller. He was able 
to fire the children's imagination by recounting the folk 
legend that the outlier Long Meg is a petrified witch 
who, with her daughters, the stones of the circle, was 
turned to stone by the magician Michael Scot as they 
celebrated their sabbat. Amongst other tales associated 
with this circle is that if a piece of Long Meg were 
ever to be broken off, she would ‘bleed’. Yet another 
is that her 'daughters' are deemed to be uncountable 
and anyone establishing the right number would break 
the spell cast over the unholy hags by Michael Scot, so 
re-animating the witches' coven. It was suggested that 
the rock carvings of rings and spirals on the eastern 
side of Long Meg could be representations of the sun's 
winter path, but that as no one really knows what they 
mean the children could just as easily offer their own 
interpretations. Back at school, 14 Class 1 children (aged 
4—6) explored pattern and texture through rubbings, 
symbols and mark-making using wax resist techniques 
to make their own standing stones with the symbols 
appearing as if by magic in wax as the stones were 
painted. These were used later to make a stone circle 
artwork in the museum. Next the 14 Class 2 children 
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Figure 13.2. Work produced by pupils at Armathwaite 
School, 2002. 


(aged 6-8) explored line, pattern, shape, texture, colour 
and created symbols. Working mainly in relief using 
cup and ring motifs as a starting point, they fashioned 
panels and miniature standing-stone badges which 
were exhibited in the museum in top-lit cabinets to 
heighten the relief with strong shadows. 

Asby School chose to design and make their own 
'standing stone' on a fabric hanging and also to work in 
relief so that the children could not only contribute to 
a group project but also work on their own individual 
project. The teacher wanted the artist to work with the 
older children only, rather than the whole school, giving 
a smaller group more contact time with the artist. Staff 
and 18 9-11 year-olds considered the idea of ‘place’, 
creating a fabric standing stone as a 'signpost in the 
landscape’. They based their ‘Asby Stone’ on a study of 
their own locality and created symbols unique to their 
place. Later in the day cup and ring motifs were used as 
a starting point to create individual artworks in relief. 
This project included drawing, design, 3D modelling 
and using colour whilst exploring shape, line, texture 
and pattern. The fabric hanging and the relief work 
were then shown in the museum. 

Bolton School, like Armathwaite, decided that the 
whole school should be involved in the project and 
they would create their own large 'standing stone' 
for display in the school entrance area. Staff and 12 
Key Stage 1 children explored aspects of pattern and 
texture by making rubbings which then became the 
background for their 'Bolton Stone'. The 21 Key Stage 
2 children looked at symbols and made their own in 
relief which were applied to the 'stone'. As with Asby 
School, these children were exploring ‘place’ and how 
it might be represented using symbols. The Key Stage 
2 children also had the opportunity to create miniature 


Figure 13.3. Bolton School Stone, 2002. 


standing stones, which were made into badges. Both 
the ‘Bolton Stone’ and the badges were displayed in 
the exhibition. 
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The 
Ancient 
Standing stone 
Eerie swirling mist 
Spooky and silent 
Keeping lots of old memories 
Wonderful and weird 
To modern people, it's boring 
But really it's full of surprises. 
Long ago, it was standing 
Loved, worshipped and wondrous 
Today it still stands 


Stone, standing 


Through the centuries, 
Waiting to move. 
Ancient people, 
Gone and forgotten. 


Seasons coming and going. 


Now he sits, 


A 
Cracked 
Boulder stands 
On a lonely hill. 
Frozen in time with 
Green moss and algae 
Growing on its wrinkled 
Surface, left there by 
People of long ago. 
Wind whispers over its 
Pointed top. Ancient 
Memories welded into 
Its lifeless heart. Yearning 
For happy days to come. 
Cold withered granite 
Eroded by centuries of 
Cruel rain smearing its once 
Smooth face. Leaves pasted 
To the glistening surface. 


Stone, standing 
Silently, staring 
Into the wilderness 
Finding nothing, 
Hearing nothing, 

But seeing miracles. 
Watching the landscape 
Change. Friends gone forever 
But him, sad, lonely him, 


Lonely, sad but still wondrous. Surrounded by sheep, 


Hoping to be remembered. 


Sammy Smith Melissa Richardson 


P Age 9 Age 10 
-Bolton Primary School Bolton Primary School 


On top of the hill which is " me E NA 
Its throne for ever more Still waiting, waiting, waiting 
Until it is a miniscule pebble. i 
: Stephanie Baxter 
By Hugh Addison Age 1 0 


Agell 2 
Bolton Primary School Bolton Primary School 


Figure 13.4. Poetry written by pupils at Bolton School Poetry, 2002. 


Crosby Ravensworth School, too, felt that this should 
be a whole school experience and were keen that the 
children should explore printing techniques in their 
art workshop. Cup and ring and other rock art motifs 
were used as the starting point for this project and 
20 Key Stage 1 children explored aspects of pattern, 
creating printing blocks which were used to print onto 
white T-shirts. They then used fabric pens to create 
smaller motifs. The 20 Key Stage 2 children explored 
symbols, then designed and created printing blocks or 
stencils which were used to print onto white T-shirts. 
The children then wore their T-shirts and explored 
shape and movement with their bodies. They were 
photographed as a living stone circle, the ‘Crosby 
Ravensworth Standing Stones’. Photographs of this 
project were displayed in the museum as part of the 
exhibition. 

The second exhibition gave us the opportunity to 
revisit and expand workshop options and six schools 
applied to work with the museum. As before, the 
schools had to visit the museum prior to a workshop 
being run in their school for a day. 

Ravenstonedale Primary School chose to explore 
place through symbols and they created a large 
standing stone drawn onto a fabric hanging with drawn 
symbols and appliquéd beadwork. The whole school 
was involved in drawing out the stone and then adding 
the symbols and beads. Members of the community 
came in to help the pupils with the beadwork. 

Plumpton Primary School and Bolton Primary School 
chose to explore symbolism and place through 3D 
artwork. They each created three large standing stones 
with ancient and modern symbols pertaining to their 


Figure 13.5. ‘Living stone circle’ created by pupils at Crosby 
Ravensworth School, 2002. 


immediate locality, sculpted in paper pulp which the 
children made from newspapers - information exchange 
in the modern age. Plumpton School selected Years 5 
and 6 (28 children) to work with Karen MacDougall, 
while Bolton, a smaller school, involved all of Key Stage 
2 which offered the opportunity to a similar number 
of children and staff. Each school created three 'stones' 
which were then positioned round the perimeter of one 
of the galleries in the museum. 

The other four participating schools were Nenthead 
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Figure 13.6. Fabric hanging with drawn symbols and 
appliquéd beadwork created by pupils at Ravenstonedale 
Primary School, 2002. 


Figure 13.7. Year 5 and 6 pupils at Plumpton School create 
a standing stone from newspaper, 2006. 


Primary School, Penruddock Primary School and two 
classes from North Lakes School Penrith. In each case 
we were working with around 30 children and the ages 
varied from the whole school involvement at Nenthead 
(aged 4-11) to single age classes at North Lakes School, 
where we worked with Year 3 (aged 7-8). These schools 
selected music and art as their medium and, together 
with the artist, collaborated with musician Benjamin 
MacDougall to create a sound piece, using sounds and 
instruments that could have been available to Neolithic 
man. We used stories based on readings from Mark 
Edmonds' The Langdales: Landscape and Prehistory in 
a Lakeland Valley (Edmonds 2004). Small groups took 
different parts of the story and told them in sound. 
This involved the children in notation, memorisation 
and performing their part of the story in public while 
focussing on Benjamin who conducted the pieces. The 
schools all chose to perform their pieces to audiences 
such as parents and other classes and recordings were 
played in the exhibition. 


Public outreach programmes 


In addition to the schools' projects, Penrith Museum ran 
a series of three guided 'Stone Circles and Rock Art 
walks during both exhibitions. The museum worked 
in partnership with the East Cumbria Countryside 
Project, who, with Robert Farrah as leader, conducted 
these events. A total of 149 adults and children took 
part, and Robert's knowledge and enthusiasm was an 
inspiration to many ofthe participants. During the 2006 
exhibition we held three public lectures on different 
aspects of Cumbria's prehistory, including Kate Sharpe 
talking about new discoveries in Cumbrian rock art. We 
also ran a series of field-walking sessions for around 40 
volunteers and these were led by Aaron Watson and 
Annie Hamilton-Gibney. 


Outcomes and project evaluation 
National Curriculum links 


All the projects provided National Curriculum links 
into English through speaking and listening, Geography 
and History through the local study, and Mathematics 
through symbols and geometry. Further links were 
suggested into Science through considering calendars, 
and to Design Technology through looking at ways 
of erecting standing stones. The Crosby Ravensworth 
project also linked into dance and movement, and 
four schools explored aspects of music. The education 
projects fired the imaginations of both children and 
teachers, and led on to activities outside the contact 
time with the museum staff or the artist, for example, 
Crosby Ravensworth School visited stone circles nearby 
and invited a historian into school to talk about the local 
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prehistoric landscape. Bolton School explored the ideas 
of early calendars and erecting standing stones, and the 
children wrote poetry about standing stones. Selected 
poems were included as part of the school's display as 
they had been directly stimulated by the museum visit 
and subsequent outreach work. 


Feedback from teachers 


At the end of the first exhibition the teachers from the 
four schools involved in the educational work were 
asked to complete an evaluation questionnaire about the 
four different aspects of the project. The museum visit, 
the Museum Challenge worksheet, the art workshops in 
school, and the children's final output were to be rated 
as either very good, good, satisfactory or poor. With 
four schools and four variables that gave a possible 
total of 16 outcomes. Of these, there were 13 'very 
good' ratings and three 'good'. Asked if they had any 
other comments, some of the responses received were 
‘a wonderful experience for children and staff’, ‘I liked 
all of the project, especially the children experimenting 
posing as stone circles', and 'an exciting day, all the 
work has been carefully planned and well matched to 
the age and ability of the children'. 

The second exhibition was evaluated in one-to- 
one discussions with the participating teachers. The 
feedback was excellent with all schools keen to be 
involved in further projects with the museum. This 
was the first time that music had been offered as a way 
of exploring the past, and it was very well received 
by staff and pupils. Staff were amazed at the way the 
compositions came together and how the children were 
totally focussed on the task all day. The performances 
were excellent for both the participating schools and 
for use in the museum. 


Responses to the exhibition 


There were 35,148 visitors to both exhibitions which, 
for a rural area with a resident population of just over 
51,000, proved to be two of the most popular ever 
held at the museum. Comments written in the visitor's 
book gave us useful feedback. It became clear that the 
interplay of archaeology and art was well received 
with responses such as 'it brings art and archaeology 
together in a way that draws your attention, well 
done'', ‘an imaginative blend of ancient and modern 
art', and 'a wonderful exhibition, good to see not only 
the historical aspects but how these places continue 
to inspire'. Comments such as 'didn't realise so many 
stones around, definitely going to explore’, ‘a real 
incentive to get out and see the stones themselves' and 
^we will now have to go and see Long Meg and Her 
Daughters' indicate that the exhibition inspired some 
people to visit the prehistoric sites for themselves for 


the first time. It was also evident that the children's 
work on show in the museum added another enjoyable 
dimension for visitors with comments such as 'school 
involvement super’, ‘enjoyed the children's work and 
thoughts', "fantastic children's response' and 'children's 
poems are brilliant'. 


Conclusion 


It has been suggested that some study of prehistory is 
'essential to any broad and balanced curriculum as it 
provides an understanding of our common past and 
achievements' (Corbishley, Darvill and Stone 2000, 3). 
While it is essential that museum projects are linked 
to the Curriculum in some way, this on its own is 
not enough. The teachers clearly valued highly the 
inspiration to learn which had been stimulated by our 
projects. The museum visits and workshops were seen 


Figure 13.8. Pupils at Bolton School proudly displaying their 
standing stone, 2006. 
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as being enjoyable and inspirational, thus stimulating 
creativity. Through studying and interpreting prehistoric 
rock art we discovered that children can learn things 
they do not normally learn in the classroom. Rock 
art is particularly effective at inspiring children's 
curiosity. It appeals to their sense of wonder and has 
a value as a source of creative inspiration. Developing 
an understanding of how rock art sites functioned in 
prehistoric and later landscapes helped the children to 
understand more about our local area and the people 
who lived here. 

Through our work with the school children we were 
able to raise wider public awareness of the importance 
of prehistoric rock art sites. Often parents and friends 
of the children whose work was on show and who 
were visiting the museum for the first time gained new 
knowledge and understanding while they were looking 
at the exhibitions. 

The heritage authority and educator Peter Stone 
has stated that ‘if people are taught of the value of the 
historic environment they will learn to appreciate it and 
support its preservation' (Stone 2004, 2). We believe that 
through our outreach work, exhibitions and workshops 
we have been able to stimulate a deeper appreciation of 
our rock art sites, and to foster a greater understanding 
of the need to protect them. The work with children 
in particular is seen as an important investment in the 
attitude of future generations to the cultural value and 
conservation of such sites. 
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14. Cups and rings in cyberspace. Pitfalls and 
acceleration in Britain's virtual rock art museum 


Jan J. Brouwer and Gus van Veen 


The combination of digital photography and the internet caused an increase of rock art images on the World Wide 
Web. Information in the form of text, graphics, sketches, lithographs, rubbings and photos of British rock art panels 
is available on the internet but is often fragmented and limited by geographical boundaries, or appears as a minor 
item in a bigger setting. This chapter describes some of the available (personal) websites and portals with a rock art 
component along with their (dis-)advantages. Also discussed are the key factors considered in the development of the 
photo website which hosts the current 'British Rock Art Collection' with nearly 16,000 photos of over 1000 rock art 


sites in the UK, grouped per county/council. 


But what is the use of a rock art website when no viewer enjoys or contributes to it? This chapter provides some 
answers as how to involve (and keep) the very important ‘human-factor’ in rock art, and concludes with a look into 
the near future and a model for building a ‘columnar’ website, with the images on top and the additional information 


as ‘layers of interest’ linked to it. 


Introduction 


If you stand still or even slow down on the digital 
highway nowadays, you will immediately be bypassed 
by new developments and fancy gadgets which are 
added to the World Wide Web nearly every day. The 
virtual presentation of British rock art benefits from 
these circumstances. In this chapter, we will give you a 
bit of insight in our struggle with the bites over the last 
seven years. Not as I T-specialists or website designers 
but just as what we are: users with a limited knowledge 
of the technical aspects. This subject requires reference 
to a lot of websites. For practical reasons, we give the 
official names of the websites in italics followed by their 
common abbreviation and a reference number in square 
brackets referring to the full web address given at the 
end of the chapter. 


The on-line adventure 

In the summer of 2001, three years after our first field 
trip to the UK, we published a photo of the Old Bewick- 
1 motif in the free MSN groups-website Rock Art in the 
British Landscape (RABL) (1). How appropriate, because 


Old Bewick in Northumberland was the location where 
Rock Art history begun when, according to George Tate, 
Mr J. C. Langlands distinguished the antiquity of the 
motifs in the 1820s. 

We learned from the start that ‘free’ was also another 
word for restrictions and annoyances. Since it was a 
group's website, the members streamed in like hot 
chocolate. Not all, however, with the best intentions: 
welcomed as members one day, posting lingerie (and 
less!) advertisements on the forum the other day. 
Even worse was the photo-handling capacity; only 
3MB per member, small size, no slide show, and a 
complicated up-load procedure. Furthermore, the 
log-in procedure required a MSN-passport which 
wasn't an inviting idea for some potential members. 
Subsequently, we moved our own photos and those 
contributed by the members to the paid USA-based 
Webshots servers, running with open eyes into another 
pitfall: a restricted number (50) of available albums. 
Not surprisingly, there was no future for RABL. The 
website was put 'on ice' in January 2006 and one 
year later completely deleted. RABL became rock art 
history in quite a short time. 
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Figure 14.1. Combined cup-and-ring motifs at Old Bewick; 
our first photo on the internet. 


The digital rock art landscape around the 
Millennium 


When RABL hit the search-engines in 2001, we were 
in good company with some great subject-related 
websites like The Modern Antiquarian (TMA) (2). 
Started in March 2000, this is still a massive resource 
for news, information, images, folklore and web links 
on the ancient sites across the UK, Ireland and the 
rest of Europe based on Julian Cope's books. With an 
easy-to-navigate exclusive page for every site based on 
modern php-technology, attractive plug-ins like links 
to maps, and hundreds of enthusiastic contributors this 
website is ahome with many rooms. The well-furnished 
Rock Art room is an excellent dwelling place for many 
interested rockers. The same applies to Andy Burnham's 
The Megalithic Portal (UMP) (3), a well-managed website 
with information on ancient sites in the UK and the rest 
of the world. The Ancient Scotland (4) website, a personal 
photographic view by Martin McCarthy of many 
ancient sites in Scotland, provides large size photos of 
many rock art locations in Scotland with direct links 
to the Scottish NMRS-files. Of course there was, and 
still is, the very useful database (Canmore) of the Royal 
Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Scotland (RCAHMS) (5), providing an NMRS (National 
Record of Monuments in Scotland) file for every Scottish 
find and, subsequently for every reported rock art 
site. These very informative files, which belong to the 
Canmap mapping service, are only accessible after 
registration (see later), although this situation should 
change in 2009. Around the millennium, there was 
only one website which was exclusively dedicated to 
rock art in a certain part of the UK: Yorkshire Rock Art 
(YRA) (6), managed by Graeme Chappell, and exploring 
Yorkshire's Neolithic and Bronze Age rock carvings. In 
fact, YRA was the first regional rock art website. 
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FROM DRAWINGS, LITHOGRAPHS, RUBBINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS TO 
INTERNET SITES & DIGITAL IMAGING PROCESSING (DIP) 


Figure 14.2. A slide showing the change in recording 
techniques over the years. 


The current picture 


On the subject of regional websites, in January 2005 
after considerable hard work, the digitalized Beckensall 
Archive was presented on the World Wide Web (see 
Mazel and Ayestaran, Chapter 12, this volume). Forty 
years of field walking, discoveries, rubbings, drawings, 
photography and study; it was all brought together 
on the Northumberland Rock Art/Access to the Beckensall 
Archive (NRA/BA) (7) website. Through a Resource 
Enhancement Grant by the Arts and Humanities 
Research Board (AHRB) to the University of Newcastle, 
Northumbrian rock art could now be accessed by just 
one click of the mouse! Stan Beckensall, Aron Mazel 
and the other members of the Northumberland Rock 
Art Project Team could look back with pride and 
satisfaction, bringing such an extensive project to this 
(very!) good end. 

In 2008, the Beckensall Archive material was inserted 
into the "England's Rock Art (ERA) database and 
website" (19). We hope that this transfer does not lead 
to the deletion of the original website for it is such a 
unique collection of Stan Beckensall's recording efforts 
in Northumberland over so many years. 

From 2005, it seemed that the whole issue of 
prehistoric rock art was brought to a higher level of 
attention and activity. Public talks and conferences were 
organized, books published, courses offered, exhibitions 
opened, rock art project groups formed and, often with 
financial help from e.g. the Lottery, new websites created. 
Modern laser-techniques were introduced to reveal 
even the slightest human impacts on rock surfaces. 
State of the art 3D photogrammetry was applied to new 
rock art finds in a combined effort by English Heritage 
(EH) (8) and the Northumberland and Durham Rock 
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Art Project. In 2002, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(9) started a project to make the entire contents of the 
‘Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland’, 
an excellent source of information since 1851, available 
on-line in the standard digital format (PDF). Each article 
or chapter is a separate file which may be downloaded 
free of charge from the server of the Archaeology Data 
Service (ADS) (10). Universities manage their own rock 
art websites like e.g. Durham University with the Rock 
Art: Past and Present (11) website with the laser-scanned 
images of all Castlerigg stones and the Cambridge 
University based British Rock-Art Group (BRAG) (12) 
with information on symposiums and other (informal) 
meetings, international links and some photos. Action 
groups like Heritage Action (HA) (13) use the Internet 
as a public reach-out for their concerns. 

Historic Scotland created a (sub) website with 
information about the Scheduled Monuments in Scotland 
(13a). A search engine and a link to Pastmap makes it 
easy to find information about these sites, including 
the original entry papers. 


British Rock Art Collection 


Disappointed with the MSN and Webshots websites, 
we looked around for a new provider to store our and 
the contributors photos. But at this stage we knew that 
we should think hard before we entered into a new 
adventure. It was time for a ‘mission statement’: a big 
word for ^what do we really want and how should we 
proceed'. In June 2005, after many experiments with 
photo hosting programs, we started our paid photo 
website British Rock Art Collection (BRAC) (14) at the UK 
based Fotopic servers (http://fotopic.net/). Our starting- 
points for the collections on BRAC were: 


* A unique collection for each site with separate 
collections for sites with many panels; 

* Expressive, large size (preferably 800p width) 
images in chronological order per panel; 

* No direct posting of, nor comments on photos; 

* A consequent ‘better for worse’ photo policy to 
improve the quality of the collections; 

* Collections grouped per land and county/council in 
alphabetic order; 

* Links to other websites with directions, maps, field 
notes and other relevant information. 


In short: BRAC provides images of existing and newly 
discovered rock art sites complemented by links to 
relevant sources of information. Photos should be 
‘expressive’ in a way that the collection forms a running 
commentary of the panel; first seen from a distance, 
than as found, followed by photos of the cleaned 
motifs and the details and some views over the panel 
to catch the rock art in its landscape setting. Enjoying 


Figure 14.3. A cup-marked outcrop at Innercochhill, Perth 
and Kinross. Photograph by George Currie, 2005. 


a slideshow of a collection which is set-up along this 
lines, feels like walking up to the site, examining the 
panel, individual motifs and surrounding landscape 
and walking away, just as the ancient visitor(s) did 
about 5,000 years ago. 

Panels and surroundings may look different in 
each season. That is why we strive for photos taken 
in different periods of the year. We are not in favour 
of showing anything else like water bottles, maps, 
rucksacks, jackets, walking poles or such things. Even 
a car or electricity pole in the background may detract 
from the 'atmosphere' of the rock art site and motifs. 
That applies also to videos and 360? moving images. We 
want to stay as close as possible to the image as seen 
by the carver and visitors when they left the panel in 
the Late Stone Age and Early Bronze Age. However, a 
photo recording session should always include some 
overall photos with (IFRAO) scale and a North arrow 
or compass. Even a GPS with readings of the site might 
be helpful. But these kind of technical, complementary 
photos will normally stay in the personal collections of 
the photographers rather than be published at BRAC. 

Chronological order means starting with the first 
available images of a panel e.g. the amazing lithographs 
made by Mr Ritchie for Sir James Y. Simpson's article 
in the appendix of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland 6 (1864-66) and the drawings by 
Mr Hamilton, Coles and many others in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland or other 
publications created by local history groups. From 
the lithographs, made by Mr John Storey, in George 
Tate's early work (14) and the drawings by Mr David 
Mossman after 'gutta percha' moulds made by Mr J. 
Collingwood Bruce, to the (scanned) black-and-white 
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and, later, digital colour photos to the contemporary 
laser scans and side-flash technology; all provide 
a historical account of the artistic appreciation and 
technical possibilities of the presentation of prehistoric 
rock art in Great Britain. Over the years, Ronald W.B. 
Morris, took hundreds of black-and-white photos 
and published them in his (three) books and other 
publications. Since most photos were taken from new 
discoveries made by him, they make a self-evident 
start of a collection. We felt it important to make this 
material also available on-line. These old drawings and 
photos are not only a logical and welcome addition to 
the collection but are also meant to be a tribute to these 
much respected rock art researchers of the past. 

The ^no direct posting' policy means that all photos 
(nearly 13,000 in July 2008) go, so to speak, through 
our hands. This time-consuming policy guarantees - to 
some extent — the quality of the shown collections. It 
also requires a personal contact with the photographer 
whose photo(s) we want to add to the collection. These 
pleasant contacts often lead to more or even better 
photos. 

BRAC also offers images of prehistoric rock art on 
display or in depot in museums, churches, private 
gardens, etc. Although no longer in the landscape, these 
decorated stones do still form an integral part of the 
tradition. 

The ‘better for worse’ photo policy leads to a constant 
replacement of (even slightly) less suitable photos by 
better ones. It keeps the quality of the collections on a 
required level. It may sounds (too) ambitious, but we 
strive for completeness; if there is an image of a rock 
art panel available, we would like to publish it or link 
to it. We do not, however, publish empty collections. 
They stay in our database with over 2,200 records (grid 


Figure 14.4. Buttony photographed in artificial light 
conditions. Photograph by Brian Kerr, 2005. 


references, GPS readings, references to publications, 
descriptions, etc) until an image shows up which is 
good enough to be part of the collection. 

In the summer of 2008, BRAC contained nearly 13,000 
photos of over 900 rock art sites from the Orkney to the 
Channel Isles and from Holy Island (Lindesfarne) to the 
Western Isles with nearly 350,000 photo hits since the 
start in June 2005. We consider this to be an indication 
that we are moving in the right direction. 


The human factor 


Since we live in Holland, it is apparent that, apart from 
our annual three weeks field trips, we do very much 
depend on the photo contributions of local people. 
Moreover, what need is there for a website with the 
web-masters as viewers? Even more importantly, what 
is the attraction of a website when there are no regular 
updates to it? From 2003, we therefore ‘organized’ 
annual Rock Art Meetings (RAM’s) so that we could 
come in contact with British rock art enthusiasts 
(although ‘organize’ may not be the right term for 
setting a date, place and time for a meeting!). Placing 
an open invitation on the internet was felt to be a bit 
of a risk. In our dreams, or nightmares, we envisaged 
bus-loads of Japanese tourists driving up the small lane 
towards Weetwood Moor. A bit premature, of course! 

In June 2008, Maarten van Hoek granted us his 
complete photo archive which runs from the early 1980s 
to the late 1990s, covering 25 years of painstakingly 
recording of hundreds of panels throughout the UK. 
These photos have to be digitalized and loaded up 
to BRAC in the near future where they will make a 
valuable addition. 

It is argued that the time for ‘photo piling’ has 
gradually come to an end, and that we should now 
address what is often called the ‘Big Picture’; trying 
to find the answers to questions about the ‘what and 
why’ in British rock art. However, we believe that the 
‘Small Picture’ is still far from complete. New finds are 
reported regularly — George Currie alone discovered 
over 300 new sites with a multiple number of rock 
art panels over the recent years. Although there is an 
animated forum on anything prehistoric (and beyond!) 
on TMA, we thought it was handy to have an exclusive 
platform for prehistoric rock art too, the British Rock 
Art Blog (BRAB) (15a) on the Wordpress servers. Since 
we don't have the luxury of an experienced team of 
editors, participation to the blog is by invitation only. 

What applied to Tate, Simpson, Greenwell, Bruce, 
Coles, Hamilton and, later, for Morris, Beckensall, 
Van Hoek and all their many helpers, also applies 
nowadays to many friends who make their rock art 
photos available for everybody to enjoy: there would 
not have been a single cup-and-ring in cyberspace if 
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they had not walked the hills and fields with their 
cameras. Creating a virtual museum for British rock art 
is not a task, nor a challenge. It is a respectful reward 
for our ancestors of the deep past. 


A look into the (near) future 


In mid October 2006, it was announced that the complete 
works of Charles Darwin were available on line as a 
fully formatted electronic text (also free-machine 
read mp3 files) and colour images of the originals. A 
team from the University of Cambridge had managed 
to digitise 50,000 searchable text pages and 40,000 
images. We could not resist the thought of having the 
books of Simpson, Tate, Bruce and Morris handled in 
the same way. The software and technical know-how 
is available but the importance and necessity of the 
subject will probably influence the necessary funding. 
But because of the rapid developments on the Internet 
and the availability of (cheaper) software, it cannot 
be ruled out that these important publications will be 
on-line someday. We are quite happy to have a copy of 
George Tate's book The ancient British sculptured rocks of 
Northumberland and the eastern borders, with notices of the 
remains associated with these sculptures, Alnwick 1865 (16) 
photographed by Ian Hobson in October 2006. 

As noted, the developments on the Internet are in 
the fast-lane. The solution for complicated mapping 
plug-ins will be on the market soon; cameras with a 
built-in GPS-receiver adding the readings to the IXEF 
Image Information. Clicking the photo will open a 
marked map with the exact position where the photo 
was taken. For ‘old-fashioned’ digital cameras, a small 
cylindrical GPS-receiver, attached to a key-ring, will 
monitor your whereabouts and, synchronized with 
your digital camera clock, show on a map the exact 
route and the location where each particular photo was 
taken. Google-Earth, a massive amount of blogs, the 
‘tagging’ of photos and web pages, on-line albums, the 
'sharing' of nearly everything with everyone, cameras 
in mobile-phones linked to email and Internet, Geo- 
tagging, micro-camcorders and all kinds of other fancy 
gadgets; even the virtual sky is not the limit! 

All these rapid developments also have a down- 
side: digital high-jacking, spam, spy-ware, theft of 
information, viruses and more annoyances. But the 
progress is unstoppable. The study and presentation 
of prehistoric rock art will only benefit from this. We 
hope for more (regional) rock art websites showing the 
result of so many local history groups as shown on the 
website of the Council for British Archaeology; 'CBA guide 
to UK archaeology online' (17), involved in the study and 
preservation of local history. 


Figure 14.5. Rock Art Meeting 2006 at Gled Law near 
Wooler, Northumberland. 


Modest suggestions for improvements 


With regard to the NMRS-files in Canmore, the database 
of the RCAHMS, it would be advisable to unlock them 
from the registration obligation so that direct links 
could be made to the files. It is of course possible to 
make such a link now but the user-identification is 
still in the URL, making the ‘linker’ responsible for 
what happens with that file. This ‘no-registry’ policy 
is already used by The Royal Commission on the Ancient 
and Historical Monuments of Wales (18) for their ‘Coflein’ 
online database for the National Monuments Records 
of Wales (NMRW), based on the successful model of 
the Canmore program. Along with the English NMR, 
a responsibility of English Heritage, it would make a 
great plug-in on TMA and TMP to have on-line access 
to these files. 

In 2009, the RCAHMS presented an update of the 
Canmore database with a direct search engine and a 
personalized "My Canmore" page with the possibility 
to add text and even photographs to the NMRS-files; a 
great improvement indeed. 

Apart from ‘Archaeology Notes’, the NMRS-files in 
Canmore provide ‘References’ to books and articles, in 
which the sites are mentioned. Not surprisingly, most of 
these references are made to articles in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland). Since these 
articles and notes are now available in a digital format, it 
would make sense to make these references active links 
to the original text. It could well be a first step towards 
what we consider the rock art website of the future, 
with in-built layers of information; from a virtual tour 
to academic papers. Such a website should provide: 


* Aunique title/number. This could well be the NMR(- 
S)(-W) number followed by the official name; 
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e High quality and up-to-date collections of expressive, 
large size images in chronological order per site and 
panel; 

* Active links to 'Archaeology Notes', references, field 
notes and other relevant information; 

* Links to scientific and/or academic papers and 
studies; 

* Links to other websites relevant to the subject site; 

* Threats to the site and actions to counter them. 


Most of the above mentioned ingredients are already 
available on the Internet and used in the portal sites. The 
question is: who brings it all together using the latest 
developments in the understanding that ‘linking’ is the 
keyword instead of ‘copying’? That said, we would 
suggest to the editors of Discovery and Excavation in 
Scotland (DES), that they ask their contributors if there 
are already images of their new finds on the Internet. 
If so, the web address of that page could be printed 
under the entry in the magazine. This policy could be 
restricted to sites with many or remarkable motifs. The 
panels at Craig Hill on the slope of Loch Tay, discovered 
by Tiompan in 2005, would make a good candidate. 
This would be nice for the contributor, the reader and 
the editor. There is of course the question of continuity; 
will the website to which the link is made still be there 
next year? There is always a risk but we believe TMA, 
TMP and BRAC are, in this respect, reliable and fully 
dedicated sources. Steps have been taken to secure the 
continuation of BRAC long after the originators have 
stepped aside. 


Latest News: England's Rock Art (ERA) 
database and website 


The (very) good news with which we conclude this 
chapter is the launch of the England's Rock Art (ERA) 
database and website on the 31st of July 2008 after the 
completion of the Northumberland and Durham Rock 
Art Project. This English Heritage-funded project was 
carried out in partnership with Northumberland and 
Durham County Councils and with the hard labour of 
many local trained volunteers using innovative new 
recording techniques (Barnett, Chapter 3, this volume). 
Over the past four years, these volunteers have been 
recording the content, context and condition of the 
prehistoric rock carvings of Northumberland and 
Durham. The results have been brought together in the 
England's Rock Art (ERA) (19) database and website. 

With this latest news in mind, it is fair to say that the 
future for the presentation of prehistoric rock on the 
Internet is bright and almost infinite. The question of 
how it all will look on our flat screens, palm-computers, 
wireless notebooks and rock art spectacles is hard to 
answer. It makes the digital future for British rock art 
even more exiting. 


Internet addresses of websites in order of 
appearance in this chapter 


This chapter is not a collection of links with regard 
to prehistoric rock art in the UK. That would be very 
impractical. Search engines will do that job for you. To 
see what others bookmark, you may try: http://del.icio. 
us/. Collect your own (rock-art) tagged bookmarks and 
share your list with others because: Linking is Thinking 
is Linking. 

(1) Rock Art in the British Landscape (RABL) Deleted in January 
2007! 

http://groups.msn.com/rockartinthebritishlandscape/home. 
msnw 

(2) The Modern Antiquarian (TMA) 

http://www.themodernantiquarian.com/home/ 

(3) The Megalithic Portal (TMP) 

http://www.megalithic.co.uk/ 

(4) Ancient Scotland 

http://www.ancient-scotland.co.uk/ 

(5) The Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments 
of Scotland (RCAHMS) with Canmore database and 
Canmap mapping service 

http://www.rcahms.gov.uk/ 

(6) Yorkshire Rock Art (YRA) 

http://www.cupstones.f9.co.uk/index.htm 

(7) Northumberland Rock Art / Access to the Beckensall Archive 
(NRA/BA) 

http://rockart.ncl.ac.uk 

(8) English Heritage (EH) 

http://www.english-heritage.org.uk/ 

(9) Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 

http://www.socantscot.org/ 

(10) Archaeology Data Service (ADS) 

http://ads.ahds.ac.uk/catalogue/library/psas/ 

(11) Rock Art: Past and Present (Durham University) 

http://www.dur.ac.uk/prehistoric.art 

(12) British Rock-Art Group (BRAG) (Cambridge University) 

http://brag.archanth.cam.ac.uk 

(13) Heritage Action (HA) 

http://www.heritageaction.org/ 

(13a) Scheduled Monuments in Scotland (Historic Scotland) 

http://www.historic-scotland.gov.uk/index/heritage/ 
searchmonuments.htm 

(14) British Rock Art Collection (BRAC) 

http://rockartuk.fotopic.net 

(15) British Rock Art Blog (BRAB) 

http://rockartuk.wordpress.com/ 

(16) ‘Ancient British Sculptured Rocks of Northumberland etc.’ 
by George Tate, 1865. 

http://rockartuk.fotopic.net/1115987.html 

(17) Council for British Archaeology; ‘CBA guide to UK archaeology 
online’ 

http://www.britarch.ac.uk/info/uklinks.html 

(18) The Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Wales (RCAHMW) with the Coflein database 
and mapping service 

http://www.rcahmw.gov.uk/aboutus.shtml 

(19) England’s Rock Art (ERA) database and website 

http://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/era 


15. Rock art in a new light: an interview 
with rock art photographer Brian Kerr 


Brian Kerr and Kate Sharpe 


Photography is a key method for recording rock art and both independent amateurs and academic researchers have 
been quick to apply new technologies both in the field and on the computer. The advent of digital imagery opened up 
many new avenues for recording, interpreting, and presenting rock art. Rock art is a visual phenomenon and best 
communicated through visual media which can help people to engage and be inspired. The stunning images which 
appear between each section of this book, and on the cover are the work of amateur photographer, Brian Kerr. Their 
instant appeal helped to promote the England's Rock Art website for the Northumberland and Durham Rock Art 
Project (this volume, Chapter 3), and they have won acclaim from the photographic community for their style and 


visual impact. 


Photography has been used to capture rock art since 
antiquarian days, with rock art researchers keen to apply 
the latest technology to their work. In 1895, Chancellor 
Ferguson published an article in the Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, describing an unusual example 
uncovered at Old Parks, Kirkoswald in the Eden Valley. 
A tumulus of loose stones bought by the council for 
road building had been dismantled. After removing 
30 cart-loads of cobbles, workmen found a line of five 
erect slabs forming a partition across the (narrower) 
north-south axis of the oval area; three of the slabs were 
decorated with unusual markings. Just a few years after 
the first Kodak camera was marketed, Ferguson applied 
the new technology, taking photographs of the stones in 
situ, and providing an invaluable record. Today, nothing 
remains at the site. Two of the decorated stones were 
recovered in 1987 and are now held by Tullie House 
Museum in Carlisle (Frodsham 1989, 15); the third 
is sadly lost. A few years later, the Reverend Canon 
Thornley also published a photograph of rock art, at the 
Glassonby stone circle, also in Cumbria. His figure had 
‘the ring marks very carefully retouched on the spot 
from the original stones’. He added that ‘Without this 
retouching the faint markings would hardly have been 
visible in the engravings’. He closed his paper with a 


comment which showed great foresight: ‘The five stones 
of the Old Parks Tumulus are slabs of sandstone, now 
fast weathering. Hence good illustrations are greatly to 
be desired, and in the future will become increasingly 
valuable’ (Thornley 1902, 383). 

Rock art is often highly weathered and extremely 
difficult to see, and photographic images can be 
enhanced in various ways to make the carvings more 
visible for presentation or illustration. This is especially 
true of digital images which can be (objectively) 
manipulated using computer software to improve 
contrast, brightness and/or colour, or even to entirely 
isolate the motifs from the background (see Donnan 
1999, Clogg et al. 2000). Photographic processes and 
equipment have advanced rapidly and researchers 
have exploited these developments to produce better 
and better images. More recently the technique of 
photogrammetry has been applied to rock art (see 
Chapter 1, this volume) allowing the generation of 
three-dimensional models from stereo-pairs, and 
capturing even more information. 

Unlike many traditional methods of recording 
rock art, photography and photogrammetry are non- 
intrusive and record the entire surface of the rock, 
including natural geological features, lichen and moss, 
capturing a more complete picture of the panel on a 
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Figure 15.1. Early rock art photography in Cumbria. Top: 
decorated slabs at Old Parks, Kirkoswald, captured in 1895 
by Chancellor Ferguson. Bottom: 'Re-touched' caroings on 
a stone at Glassonby stone circle, published by Reverend 
Canon Thornley in 1902. 


given day, and potentially allowing detailed monitoring 
of condition over a longer period. Yet the role of 
photography is not limited to recording the carvings 
and their canvas. The situation of the panel is of equal 
importance and, in recent years, more and more images 
of panels set within their wider landscape context have 
been added to the record. These may take the form 
of wide angle shots, or composite panoramas and 
‘Bubbleword’ images, which can provide an excellent 
‘virtual’ experience of the location. 

The joy of photography as a recording technique is 
that it is available to anyone. Cameras have become 
relatively inexpensive, and are a standard component 
of many mobile ‘phones. The results can be shared 
instantly with a worldwide audience via websites such 
as those discussed in Chapter 14 (this volume). Although 
no specialist equipment or training is required to take 
photographs, the creation of good images requires a 
special aptitude and an ‘eye’ for a picture. It also helps 
if the photographer has a degree of empathy with the 
subject. This is certainly true of Brian Kerr; his love of 
rock art is clearly reflected in his photographs which 
manage to capture not only the carvings and their 


context, but also something of the special atmosphere 
which can often be found at rock art sites. Here, Brian 
talks to Kate Sharpe about his involvement in rock art 
and passes on a few tips. 


You take photographs of lots of different subjects — how did 
you become interested in rock art? 


Ihave been photographing prehistoric rock art for about 
three and a half years now, and I’m still learning! I first 
became interested after being introduced to it by my 
then new girlfriend Suzanne Forster, who had lived 
in Wooler in Northumberland and knew where all the 
best local sites were. Her first site had been Weetwood 
Moor, and she believed it to be a perfect introduction 
and she was right; it's a great place to see a good variety 
of motifs, in an open setting with relatively easy access. 
I was soon hooked, although I think I might have had 
a different outlook if she had taken me five miles up a 
fellside to see three doubtful cups! 


What are your favourite sites and why? 


That is a hard question - I suppose you have to 
include Townhead near Kirkcudbright in Dumfries 
and Galloway, mostly because it's close to my home 
town of Dumfries, and also because of the unusual 
variety of carvings and their fantastic condition. I think 
they represent some of the best rock art anywhere in 
Britain. 

Ialsolove Buttony in north Northumberland, mainly 
because it's a beautiful example of the classic 'cup-and- 
ring’ motif. The setting in the trees gives it a special 
atmosphere; I know it's a recent modern plantation 
but it's very peaceful with the wind blowing though 
the trees. The lack of lighting also makes it a challenge 
to photograph! Buttony has some great memories, 
including coming face to face with a pair of fighting pine 
martens who looked very surprised to see us there! 

I could go on - the other sites which would be on 
my favourites list would be Ketley Crag (because of the 
views and the deep carvings), Ormaig near Kilmartin in 
Argyll (great rosettes) and Blairbuie near Lochgilphead 
for the challenge and location. 


You've clearly visited lots rock art across Britain. Have you 
noticed any similarities or differences between the carvings 
in different regions? 


When spending as much time as I do when photo- 
graphing each panel, I get to know them very well 
and it sometimes feels like recognising someone's 
handwriting. 

Within any given area, there may be similar carvings 
that are easier to compare and group together, and 
others that will stand apart as a slightly different style.I 
often wonder if these carvings are made by people who 
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Figure 15.2. Brian Kerr at a cup marked outcrop near Crummock Water, Cumbria. 


knew each other or were from visiting families, or were 
maybe from another time altogether. This is just one 
of many thoughts I consider while at a site, sometimes 
trying to imagine what life was like for them. 


You have a full-time job — how do you find the time to visit 
all the panels you have seen in such a short time? 


I work in a busy depot in Dumfries, hiring machinery 
to the construction industry. It often feels light-years 
away from my real passion! I have been known to head 
west after work if the weather's nice; following in the 
footsteps of Morris and van Hoek who catalogued most 
of the sites in the area. 

I also get out as much as possible during weekends; 
with Suzanne as my faithful flashgun holder ... she 
enjoys taking photographs too, but not always of rock 
art; the advantage being that most of the sites we visit 
are in beautiful locations with lots of other interesting 
subjects. 

We live in Carlisle, which is equidistant between 
Dumfries and Galloway, Northumberland, Yorkshire, 
and of course has Cumbrian rock art on the doorstep. 


We are about 30 minutes from Long Meg so we have 
been known to make a dash for it when a nice sunset 
looks imminent! 


Who are your rock art heroes? 


Ihave to mention Ronald Morris and Martin van Hoek. 
Morris' book was the first rock art book I bought, as 
an introduction to the Dumfries and Galloway panels. 
His book was simple to follow, but informative and 
well-written. I wish I’d been able to meet him. 

Martin’s story amazes me because not only did he do 
most of his research without a car, but mostly during 
holidays whilst visiting from Holland. Of course Jan 
Brouwer and Gus van Veen are now our great friends, 
they have carried on this tradition (with campervan!) and 
continue to hold a large online archive of photographs 
of international rock art from many contributors. 

Of course, there is Stan Beckensall, who we have met 
several times now; instantly approachable and with 
an amazingly infectious enthusiasm for the subject. I 
admire his books and he appreciates my photographs 
— so perhaps the perfect friendship? 
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The lighting in the images really enhances the motifs. Can 
you explain a little about the technique you've developed? 


It's been known for a long time that oblique lighting 
along the surface of the rock can highlight the texture. 
Traditionally this was always done by photographing 
in low winter sun, or at certain times of the day. These 
days it can be reproduced very well by using a remotely- 
controlled flash gun. 

We started off using powerful torches but this became 
restrictive when I hadn't achieved a good image before 
the batteries ran out. Now, I use a good-quality camera 
(Sony Alpha 700) which communicates with the flash 
unit in a way that means the flash can be held in the 
optimum position for each panel. This means that the 
'sunlight' can now come from any direction. 

Of course the flash can only highlight the panel 
itself — if the background landscape is included as part 
of the composition, then the time of day and weather 
becomes more significant and sometimes I will revisit a 
site again in order to improve this aspect of the image. 
I believe that early morning or late evening can create 
a dramatic effect, plus having clouds in the sky creates 
interest so bright blue skies are not always ideal. 


You seem inspired by the landscapes and the sky as well as 
by the carvings. Is there something special about the places 
where rock art is found? 


My favourite way to photograph rock art panels is to 
include them within the landscape setting, to illustrate 
the relationship with their surroundings; plus they seem 
to complement each other somehow. 

The more sites we have visited, the more it becomes 
obvious thatthe location must have been very important 
to the people who made the carvings. Unless you've 
visited rock art in its natural environment you'll just 
have to take my word for this, it’s something that has 
to be experienced. 


Your pictures make the rock art sites seem very special, almost 
mysterious. Do you think they had spiritual significance for 
the people who created them? 


Who knows ...we never will.I go with the theory about 
rock artthat they are markers for either sources of water, 
route markers, or to designate territory boundaries. 


Do you have any tips for anyone trying to photograph rock 
art? 


Visit as many sites as possible using some of the ideas 
above, although remember there is no secret formula 
and it's not as simple as it sounds. 

It takes time and patience as well as practice to 
achieve results. I often take hundreds of images in order 
to capture just one I might be happy with, and looking 
back at previous photographs always makes me think 
improvements can be made which drives me back to 
get a better shot... 


You have a website (www.briankerrphotography.co.uk/) 
which displays some of your work. Do you have any plans 
to exhibit your pictures and is it possible to buy prints? 


If anyone wishes to buy or use any of my images I can 
be contacted through the website. 

I would like to publish a book, perhaps based upon 
my 'home' area, but as yet this remains a dream because 
I am still seeking that perfect rock art image... 
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